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Swift may be considered as the most eminent libeller in tli« 
English language. The powers of Junius, indeed, were not in¬ 
ferior, but they were exerted during the short period of three 
years; whereas Swift's shafts were thrown at short intervals for 
more than thirty years, and in three successive reigns. If he 
had suffered according to the estimate of such offences which 
prevailed in those days, it would not be easy to calculate the 
amount of fine, imprisonment, and pillory, which would have 
been heaped upon him. That he escaped such punishments was 
not owing to respect for his sacred profession, but sometimes to 
the protection of powerful friends, at others to the dread inspired 
by his popularity with the citizens and populace of Dublin. But 
as he mu^ 'often have been visited with apprehensions for him¬ 
self, and with compassion fur his printers and publishers, it might 
have been expected that one who claimed unbounded licence for 
his own pen would have seen the reasonableness and equity of 
allowing the same latitude to others, and have on all occasions 
resisted interferences with the press, and constructions of the 
law of libel, to which his own writings were so obnoxious. A 
short review of his conduct will however satisfy us that lie* de* 
lighted in having all the reciprocity on one side ; and that when 
Ills party were in power he advised measures of more rigorous 
restriction than a Tory House of Cummons would sanction. 

In 1713, in reply to Steel’s Crisis, Swift published "The 
public spirit of the Whigs set forth in their generous encourage¬ 
ment of the author of the Crisis ; with some observations on tho 
seasonableness, candour and erudition of that treatise.” Tha 
only part cf this pamphlet which gave offence was an attack on 
the Scotch nobility and nation, ridiculing their poverty be£bro 
the union,, and not imputing to them any vices or bad qunlitica 
whatever. The sting of this reproach of poverty wasL however^ 
most acutely felt. Lord Wharton complained of the libel to 
the House of Lords as a breach of privilege, and Morphew the 
Book-seller, and Barber the Printer were ordered into the cus¬ 
tody of the Black Rod. The former declared he did not know 
who wav th^ author, and the latter refused to answer questions 
that might^ criminate himself. Lord Wharton proposed that 
Barber and his servants should be closelyinterrogated, and freed 
from personal consequences; but the Minister, (Lord Oxford) 
to screen Swift, directed a prosecution against Barber person¬ 
ally. The Scotch Peers went in a body to the Queen with the 
Duke of Argyle at their head, and required that a proclamatioa 
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should be issued offering a reward for the discovery of the au¬ 
thor. The same demand was made by Lord Wharton in the 
House of Lords; and a proclamation promising a reward of 
;^300 was issued. In the mean time no one was in doubt as 
to the real author. Lord Oxford secretly indemnified Moiphew 
and Barber; discharged the prosecution against the latter; and 
quashed the offer of a private informer to discover the author. 

In resentment of the oppressive and humiliating laws regula¬ 
ting the commercial intercourse of Ireland with Britain, British 
Colonies, and Foreign countries. Swift published, in 1720, ** A 
proposal for the universal use of Irish Manufactures, &c. utterly 
rejecting and renouncing every thing wearable that comes from 
England.” The spirit and object of this pamphlet deserved the 
warmest approbation of every Irishman and of every just and in¬ 
telligent Englishman ; but in those days patriotism was a rare 
virtue among the Irish aristocracy, and the grand-juries of the 
county and city of Dublin had the baseness to present the tract 
as a seditious, factious, and virulent libel. On the trial of the 
Printer, Waters, the petty-jury brought in a verdict of not guilty. 
They were threatened by Chief Justice Whitshed, and sent back 
to reconsider their verdict nine times, till worn out by eleven 
hours confinement and want of refreshment they brought in a 
special verdict. Further proceedings were postponed from time 
to tfme, and on the arrival of the Duke of Grafton, discontinued. 
This conduct drew on Whitshed the severest chastisement from 
Swift's pen. To select only one sentence out of a multitude of 
attacks in prose and verse, take the following: ^‘ laying it there¬ 
fore down for a postulatum, which I suppose will 1>c universally 
granted, that no little creature of so mean a birth and genius had 
ever the honour to be a greater enemy to his country and to all 
kinds of virtue than he, &c." 

In 1724, Swift published the Drapier’s letters on the subject of 
Wood's Hfidf-pence. For the fourth letter the printer, Harding, 
was thrown into prison, and the Lord Lieutenant, Lord Carteret, 
who lived on terms of friendly intimacy with Swift, and knew him 
to be the author, issued a proclamation offering a reward of £300 
for the discovery of the author. 

** Two Kingdomt just as faction led 
Had sat a prico upon bis bead. 

But not a traitor could be found 

To sell him for six'bundred pound.** ^ 

Before the grand-jury met. Swift published a paper entitled 

Seasonable Advice to the Grand Jury,” exhorting them to 
remember the story of the league made by the wolves with the 
sheep, on condition of their parting with their shepherds and 
mastiffs, after which they devoured the flock at pleasure. At 
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the same time was circulated an apt quotation from scripture. 

And the people said unto Saul^ shall JONATHAN die who has 
wrouglit this great salvation in Israel/’ &c. 1 Sam. c. mv. 
V. 64. In spite of Whitshed’s exertions the grand-jury ignored 
the bill. The next grand-jury presented Wood’s scheme as a 
fraud and imposition on the public; and finally bis patent was 
surrendered, and he was indemnified by a grant of ^3000 for 
twelve years. ^ 

In this case the only grievance was that the patent had not 
been issued by the advice, and under the authority of the Irish 
Privy Council and Parliament; that was, no doubt, grievance 
enough; but there was 72o lossy or tax occasioned by the difier- 
ence between the intrinsic value of the copper coin, and that at 
which it was issued from the Mint; and nothing can be more ab¬ 
surd than the manner in which Swift multiplies the imaginary 
plunder that would result from the circulation of coin whereof a 
pound we^^ht worth 13 pence had been coined into 30 pence. In 
England, at that time, a pound weight worth 18 pence, was coin¬ 
ed into 23 pence. The following are specimens of the Drapier’jS 
political economy. “ He has laid a tax upon the people of Ire¬ 
land of 17 shillings, at least in the pound: a tax, I say not only 
upon lands, but interest of money, goods, manufactures, the hire 
of handicraft and men, labourers, and servants.” “If it succeed 
in all the consequences naturally to be expected from it, it must 
sink the rents and wealth of the kingdom one-half, although 1 
•am confident it would have done so five-sixths.” “For it is a 
maxllA which no man at present disputes that even a connivance 
to admit ^lOOO in these half-pence, will produce in time the same 
ruinous etfects, as if we openly consented to admit a million.” 
" Is it, was it, can it, or will it ever be a question, not whether 
sucli a kingdom or William Wood should be a gainer, but whe¬ 
ther such a kingdom should be wholly undone, destroyed, sunk, 
depopulated, made a scene of misery and desolation for the sstke 
of William Wood? God of his infinite mercy avert this dreadful 
judgment 

In 1733, in a satire ridiculing the dissenters for pretending 
to the title of ^'brother protestants and fellow Christians/’the 
Dean introduced these lines^ 

Thus at the bar the bo6by Betteswortb 
.Though half a crown o’arpaya his swaaU'e worth, 

Who knows in law nor text nor mar^nt 
Calls Singleton his brother Serjeant.” 

Mr. Bettesworth threatened to cut off the Dean’s ears, and had 
a very angry altercation with him at Mr. Worrall's house. The 
inhabitants formed a guard for the protection of the Deanry; 
and sent a deputation requesting permission to take vengeance 
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on Bettesworth, who however, was amply punished by the satire 
of the Dean and his friends, and he acknowledged in the House 
of Commons, that they had deprived him of ^^1200 a year. 

In 1736, Dr. Horte Bishop of Kilmore, afterwards Archbishop 
of Tuam, was the author of a Satire in Prose, entitled “ A new 
Proposal for the better Regulation and Improvement of Qua¬ 
drille.” Swift corrected it, and conveyed it to the printer, 
Faulkner. In this it was proposed that all disputes should be 
referred to 'the renowned Seijeant Bettesworth, with a fee of 
one fish ad valorem, and with right of appeal to a wooden 
figure in Essex Street known by the name of the Upright Man. 
Bettesworth complained to the House of Commons, and the 
printer was thrown into jail, not by the speaker's warrant, but 
by a Justice of the Peace, Hartley Hutchinson. The Bishop 
neglected to indemnify Faulkner wliich produced from Swift a 
severe expostulation. 

Of the libellers of the Duke of Marlborough, Swift was one of 
the most effective and persevering. That he was sincere in his 
imputations, and that party spirit had really blinded his judg¬ 
ment, and perverted his feelings, may be inferred from the cir¬ 
cumstance of his leaving some of the worst and most absurd of 
them unexpunged in his posthumous history of the four last years 
of the Queen. The Duke’s professional skill he considers “ pro¬ 
blematical, ” and thinks “that fear which is said to have some¬ 
times disconcerted him before an action might probably be mom 
for his army than for himself!’’ “ I am persuaded his chief motive* 
was the pay and perquisites by continuing the war; and that be 
had then no intention of settling the crown in his family, his only 
son having been dead some years before." How sensible the 
Duke of Marlborough was to such attacks may be seen If om the 
following passage in one of his letters to the Duchess. April 
16, 1711. “ I know you are very indifferent to their (i. e. Har¬ 
ley, Set.) opinion of yourself; but the concern you have for me 
must in kindness obUge you never to say any thing of them which 
may give offence, since whilst I am in the service, I am in their 
pou>er, especially by the villainous way of printing which 
stabs me to the heart; so that I beg of you as for the quiet of 
my life, that you will be careful never to write any thing that 
may anger them.” 

The “ History” would have been published in Queen Anne’s 
time, if she had lived longer. In 1736 he was inclined to pub¬ 
lish it, but was dissuaded by the objections of his friends, Eras¬ 
mus Lewis, Dr. King, Lord Oxford, &c. Afterwards, April 8, 
1738, Mr. Lewis reports to him the opinion of his friends on the 
pr(q)riety of publishing the work, and after pointing out some 
objectionable paesages, says: Now I have mentioned charac- 
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ters, I must tell you they were clearly of opinion, that if those 
you have drawn sliould be published as they now stand, nothing 
could save the author, printer, and publisher from some grievous 
punishment. As we have no traces of liberty left, but thefree^ 
dom of the press^ [i. e, freedom from censorship,] it is the most 
earnest desire of your friends that you would strike out all that 
you have said on that subject.” “ 1 conjure you, as you would 
preserve the liberty of your person, and enjoyment of your for¬ 
tune, you will liot suffer this work to go to the pi^ss without 
making some, or all the amendments proposed.” Dr. King 
writes, April 25, 1738. “ In a word the publication of this 

work, as excellent as it is, would involve the printer, publisher, 
author, and every one concerned in the greatest difficulties, if 
not in certain ruin; and therefore it will be absolutely necessary 
to omit some of the characters.” 

SiiuT Swift believed there was nothing but truth in his history, 
not being^conscious of wilful falsehood or misrepresentation, i’' 
might be supposed that he could not estimate very highly tha' 
“ freedom of the press” under which a man was liable to suffer 
“grievous punishment,*'or “certain ruin,*’ from judges who re¬ 
stricted juries to finding the mere fact of publication. In a letter 
to Pope, January 10,1721,he says: “However orthodox my opi¬ 
nions may be, while I am now writing, they may become crimi¬ 
nal enough to bring me into trouble before midsummer. An^in^i- 
deed 1 have often wished for some time past, that a political 
^alechisni might be published by authority four times a year, in 
order to instruct us how we are to speak and write, and act during 
the current quarter,” And in the fifth of the Drapier’s letters he 
says : “It will sometimes happen 1 know not how, in the course 
of human affairs, that a man sliall be made liable to legal animad¬ 
version where he has nothing to answer for either to God or his 
country, and condemned at Westminster Hall for what he will 
never be charged with at the day of judgment.” Notwithstand¬ 
ing, however, his long experience of the uncertainty, partiality 
and severity of the law of libel, it is evident from his ironical pro¬ 
position tor a quarterly catechism by authority, that he had no 
serious remedy to propose, and murmured only against the ad¬ 
ministrators of the law. Indeed in his Gulliver's IVavels, he has 
expressly declared that a man's opinions are a fit su^ect for judi¬ 
cial inquiry, and put into the mouth of the King of Brobdingnag 
a saw which has since been often uttered from the Bench. “ He 
knew no reason why those who entertain opinions prejudicial to the 
public should be obliged to change, or should not be obliged to 
conceal them. And as it was tyranny in any Government to 
require tlie first, so it was weakness not to enforce the second ; 
for a man may be allowed to keep poieone in hie cloeet, but 
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not to vend them for cordials.” Now what makes a libel 
poison or cordial, is the taste, or opinion of the taker, if the 
pamphlet which a book-seller seeks to vend contains opinions 
repugnant to those of a particular customer,—if he thinks 
them poisonous, he will not bay them; recalcitrat undi~ 
gue tutus; and yet he might swallow them with more safety 
than M. Chabert drinks phosphorus, for he is provided with 
a surer, antidote. If, on the other hand, the opinions are con- 
sonant to those cherished by his customer, if he thinks tliem cor¬ 
dial, he swallows them and remains the same man he was before. 
Thus some considered Swift's Proposal for discontinuing the use 
of English manufactures, his Drapier’s letters, and his History of 
the four last years of Queen Anne, as so many virulent poisons : 
others considered them as intensely cordial. Why, therefore, not 
jpllow men to vend a drug the qualities of which are so doubtful, 
^0 various, and so harmless ? 

It will appear still more clearly, from the followid'^ extracts 
from bis Journal to Stella, that he considered the law of libel ra- 
i-her too weak than too strong; and that however he might be 
jprovoked by the treatment of his own libels, he had no sort of 
toleration lor other people’s libels. 

Sept. 21, 1711. The Pamphleteers begin to be very busy 
against the ministry: I have begged Mr. Secretary to make ex- 
ample.s of one or two of them ; and he assures me he will. They 
are very bold and abusive.” 

Oct. 10, 1711. “A rogue that writes a newspaper called the 
Protestant Post Boy, has reflected oii me in one of his papers; 
but the Secretary has taken him up, and he shall have a.squeeze 
extraordinar}^ He says that an ambitious tantivy missing hi.s 
towering hopes of preferment in Ireland, is come over to vent his 
spleen on the late ministry, &c. I’ll tantivy him with a vengeance.’' 

Oct. 16, 1711. “ I dined today with Mr. Secretary at Mr. 
Cotesworth’s, w'here he now lodges, till his house be got ready in 
Golden Square. One Boyer, a French dog, has abu.sed me m a 
pamphlet, and 1 have got him up in a messengers hands ; the 
Secretary promises me to swinge him. Lord Treasurer told me 
last night, that be had the honour to be abused with me in a pamph¬ 
let, I must make that rogue an example for wanaing to others.’’ 

Oct. 24, 1711. “ Lord Oxford told me he had a letter from 
a lady with a Oomplaint against me ; it was from MrsA.Cutts, a 
sister of Lord Cutts who writ to him that 1 bad abused her bro¬ 
ther : you remember the Salamander,’’ [a scurrilous attack on 
Lord Cutts] it is {Hinted in the Miscellany. 1 told my Lord that 
I would never regard complaints, and that I expected whenever 
he received any against me, he would immediately ];>ut them into 
the lire, and forget them, else I should have no quiet.” “ The 
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Secretary St. John has seized on a dozen book-sellers and pub¬ 
lishers'into his messen$rcrs hands.” 

Dec. 13, 1711, “ The printer told me yesterday that Mor- 
phew, the publisher, was sent for by that Lord Chief Justice who 
was a manager against Sacheverel; (Parker) he showed him 
two or three papers and pamphlets, among the rest mine of tW 
Conduct of the Allies, threatened him, asked him who was the 
author, and has bound him over to appear next term. He would 
not have the impudence to do this if he did not foresee what was 
coming at court.” 

Jan. 17, 1712. “ The Queen’s message was only to give 
them notice of the peace she is treating, and to desire they will 
make some law to against the Government; so 

farewell to Grub Street.” 

Feb. 26, 1712. “ I have now nothing to do, and the Parlia¬ 
ment by the Queen’s recommendation is to take some method for 
preventing libels, &c. which will include pamphlets I suppose. I 
do not know what method they will take, but it comes on in a 
day or two.” 

Mar. 10, 1712. “ The commons are very slow in bringing 

in tlieir bill to limit the press, and tlie pamphleteers make good 
use of tiieir time, for they come out three or four every day. 

Oct. 28, 1712. These devils of Grub Street rogues, that 
writ the Flying Post and Aledley in one paper, will not be quiet; 
They are always mauling Lord Treasurer, Lord Bolingbrokc, 
and me. We have tlie dog under prosecution, but Bolingbroke 
is not active enough ; but I hope to siviuge him. He is a 
Scotch rogue, one Redpaih. They get out upon bail and write on. 
We take them again and get fresh bail; and so it goes round." 

Such was Swift in the high and palmy state of bis influence 
with the Utrecht ministry; and with such qualifications must we 
understand the character which he draws of biiuself. 

" Fair Liberty was all liis cry, 

For her ha stood prepared to die ; 

For her he boldly stood alo&e. 

For her be oft exposed bis own.*' 

With what sentiments could Boyer, the “ French Dog,” and 
Redpath,the “ Scotch Rogue,” be expected to read such a boast! 
Their object was liberty; for her they exposed their own, while 
he stoocUprepared to swinge them, or give them a squeeze extra¬ 
ordinary. it reminds one of an epigram on Carnot. In a speech 
against the prolongation of Bonaparte's Consulship, he said 
that in professing such unseasonably hostile sentimeuts he signed 
his proscription; and in the epigram he is made to say something 
to this purpose. Je signe tna proscription: ma foi, J'en ai 
hien signi <T autres. But much must be allowed for the times 
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in which this otherwise stremious assertor of liberty lived. The 
almost aniversal censure which the Duke of Wellington has 
drawn upon himself by stooping to prosecute the nonsense of 
the Mornmg Journal; the shaiper contempt poured on Scarlet; 
and the pity felt for the weak jury*-men^ show how large a step 
the press has made towards its ultimate emancipation. 


I DREAMT THAT YOU WERE TRUE/' 


I dreamt that you were true 
As day light to the morn. 

But false you were as is the dew 
The sun sips from the thorn ; 

For two short months have fled^ and found me 
Forsaken,—with wild thoughts around me. 

I dreamt that you were kind. 

For all your words were sweet,-— 

Sweet as the cool, refreshing wind 
On sunset lakes we meet;— 

But you are cruel as that breath, 

»-«The desarf s—iiiied with pain and death ! 


1 dreamt that you were fond,— 

Your talk was all of love ! 

But there were icy thoughts beyond. 

And chill, cold clouds above ! 

Why did you, Judas-like, deceive me ? 

Ob ! why first win me, and then leave me ? 

I dreamt your love, for me 
Was warm, as mine for you; 

Your kisses were a sorcery 

Deep spells that round me threw 

And as 1 quaffed each witching smile 

The poison pierced my soul the while ! 

Yet, let me dream on still— 

Dream tliat your love is mine,— 

1 cannot teach my heart to chili, 

I cannot every hope resign ; 

And till you summon back Love’s token ! 
My heart shall have one chord unbroken! 


R. C* C« 
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NEILL O’NEILL. 


A MILITARY ANECDOTE. 

One day after the return of our troops from Brussels, I was 
pacing Piccadilly “ just thinking of nothing,” as my orntniry- 
men say,—unless it was how to kill the eveningt^for which, 
miraculously, I had no engagement, when I heard a clattering 
noise on the pavement behind me. On casting a lingering, but 
by no means a very longing look in that direction, I descried; 
limping along, and trying to overtake me, an ancient Corporal 
who had lost both his legs by a single shot at Waterloo. I 
could not mistake him for a moment; and though one would 
imagine thtjt two wooden instruments of locomotion would con¬ 
tribute very little either to the beauty or celerity of his progress, 
his noble, erect, and soldier-like figure, and his bold but not 
impudent expression of countenance gave him an air at once of 
dignity and grace, which redeemed his alternate limp and shuf¬ 
fle, the dire eifects of timber toes, and enabled me readily to 
recognize my old Orderly Neill O’Neill—a name of which ho 
was justly proud—a veteran of a hundred fights, who had batjled 
by my side all through ?n7/ share of the Peninsular Campaign.?^ 
and had lost las legs precisely when he stood in need of every 
Icind of support- 

Just (jpposi^ to Mrs. Grange's my old friend and comrade 
twdsled np to me, and seemed to be charmed to rejoin even the 
small portion oflhe corps which 1 formed. Withalook of mingied 
simplicity and archness, in which there was neitlier a touch of 
impudence nor servility, “ May God and the Saints bless you,’* 
said lie, “ and may the virgin send your honoui just such a pair 
of legs as I have !'* 

I’m very much obliged to you, O’Neill,” I replied, but 
really I’m quite contented with my legs as they stand;’’ and at 
the same time I cast a complacent look at my own supporters, 
displacing an equal mixture of the Hercules Farnese, and tho 
Apollo Belvedere. 

Lord bless your honour’s own handsome legs,’’ he rejoined, 
and long’ may you live to wear them! Many’s the eye, black, 
brown, blue and grey, (St. Patrick’s love to ’em all!) that’s 
looked at them (not that its you that has the least taste of pride oa 
that score though well you may) and thought—God forgive 
me I Sure is it myself that would be telling the sacrets o’ the 

ladies’ thoughts^ sweet ioaoceat craturs! But it was a’t that 
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way I was manin^. Sir, at all at all, when I wished your honour 
a pair timbers like mine. 

What was it then, O'Neill? I asked; for I confess I was 
pleased with even an Old Soldier’s flattery gross as it was :— 
the truth being that if I have, as O’Neill said the laste taste 
of vanity,’’ it is about the symmetry of my crural members.” 

I. know how you met with your misfortune,’’ I added; “ and 
Tm glad to see you make a jest of it.’’ 

Misfortune 1 does your honour call it? Sure and if it was 
to do again, wouldn’t i lose my legstwdce, aye, and a hundred 
times over ? It’s only because yer honour don’t know all the 
advantages of wanting legs that you trate my bit of an accident 
as a misfortune. I’ve gained by my loss in more ways than 
one.” 

How, O’Neill r 

" First and foremost, ye see. I’ve no need of either sluye or 
stocking, not to mention the brogues, and that’s so much saved 
out o’ the pinsion. 

“ True, O’Neill—and then?” 

Yonr'honour knows loo, that ! had always a bit of a liking 
to the cratur in every shape, both flesh and spirit. As for the 
drop, barrin ‘I’d tuk an oath aforethe Priest agin’that same, bad 
manners to me, if I’d care if it was the raal Inisliown (tlie vir¬ 
gin’s benediction on the potheen and the Divil’s on the excise¬ 
men !) or that cut-throat 'Spanish aguardiente (as they call 
their brandy) but yer honour'knows 1 always liked it, and many’s 
the row I’ve got into by that same. I’m sure I’ve aften wished' 
all the spirits were in the Red Sea—and that would make a good 
drop o’punch, sure, more’s the pity to Avaste so much good 
water! but where’’s the use ofwishin? what can’t be, can’t be, 
and nobody knows that better than a jontleman bred and born, like 
yer honour, that has travelled over all the world, and mon;.” 

Well, but-?” 

“ Sure you may say that. Sir. You see when I was a thrifle 
drunk—not to say dead drunk—plaze the Saints, I’ll never be 
that, for Ml always be able to hould on by the wall—but, when 
I was jist merry I’d may be hit my shins agin a hard stone, or 
dip into one of the baggage waggon’s ruts up to the middle, or 
get a ihorn in my foot, your honour knows shoes were scarce in 
the Peninshula—or I’d benumbed with the could, and snow, and 
rain, and many’s the time I’ve prayed for a cannon ball to end 
me. Now I don't care for stones, or thorns orcoulds, or damps, 
snows or rains, and my wooden legs care as little, but not less 
than I do.” 

“ You’re a true philosopher, O’Neill: a Brahman couldn't be 
mox^ indifferent to misfortune than you are.” 



THE DlSGRM^isO SOLDIER. 


m 

Is it of the Indians you*re talking ? and wasn’t I in India too 
with Wellington and Baird, and all the haroes of the Peninahula^ 
God bless them ! when I was there, Fd been^glad of my wooden 
legs, sure. If a scorpion came near our tent, I could have 
squashed him—if a tiger had sneaked up, I’d have put my leg in 
his throat. At home it’s all the same. When my wife’s angry, 
1 shake the timber at her;, when she’s pleased, I crack her nuts 
with it. If the fire’s bad, it serves me for a poker ; and when 
my limbs get old, I cook a chop with them.” ^ 

You are very happy in your loss,” said L 
“ Nobody more. Would n’t your honour now be contint to 
lose your legs, to be just as I am? an’ sure wouldn’t any body> 
even the king himself, God bless him?” 

What His Majesty’s taste might be, I have of course nonneans 
of knowing; though I don’t think he would feel disposed to 
lose a pair of legs that were once so much admired: as for me, 
the thing •M3 out of the question, for ham already engaged to 
Mrs. Herbert, who took a fancy to me on account of my fashi¬ 
onable length of limb.” I gave a sovereign to my philosophi¬ 
cal friend, who evidently did not despise money (as other philo¬ 
sophers are said to have done) and retreated into Mrs. Grange’s 
to eat an ice of which I wish I could transfer the coolness and 
flavour to Calcutta. F. 


THE DISGRACED SOLmER. 


The silent square is formed ; and now they bring. 
One who is lost to fortune and to fame, 

A youthful Soldier. His once honored name 
Is stained for ever. Ah, what feelings wring 
His struggling heart! In vain to hide the sting 
Of fierce remorse, and’soul-o’erwhelming shame. 

He wears a sterner brow. His spirit's flame 
Is early quenched, and never more shall spring 
To glory’s lofty goal. ITie word is given— 

And the bold hand that late in battle waved 
A' bright resistless blade, is firmly bound. 

Though ’gainst his blackening flesh the lash fs driven 
With ruthless force—that stroke were lightly braved,^ 
But for the soul's immedicable wound! 


D. L* R. 
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THE FATHER AND SON. 

A TALE. 

following Ta!d was the first of a projected Series of Tmitations of the genuine 
tnanner, of our living Poets ; but lest the copj should be so unlike as to leave the 
original in doubts tbe writer thinks it best to declare that tlie Father and Son is an at¬ 
tempt to imit.V® th® of Crabee.] 


In that low shop, wliich fronts the market-place. 

An still displays a show of gloves and lace. 

Lived Edward Bolton ; happy was his life. 

Blest with a darling boy, and blameless wife; 

All were contented with the goods he sold, 

They cost him silver, but produced him gold: 

By Strangers trusted, by his neighbours lov’d. 

Blest by the poor, and by the rich approv’d 
He only sought a Vestry-man to frown, 

And rank among the Magnates of the Town, 

That prayer was heard; but when th’ Almighty grants 
Aught not within the circle of our wants. 

He often punishes when he supplies. 

And proves his kindness most when he denies, 

Gives some fond wish, but takes, to tame our pride. 
Some real blessing from oiir thankless side. 

For thirteen years had Edward Bolton been 
The constant husband of Eliza Green, 

When she was taken from him; so bereaved, 

Aliich for his son, more for himself he grieved; 

The Boy wept loudly—but the father said,— 

Weep not, my son, nor think that tears will aid ; 

Soon I must join her; for a few short years 
1 may survive, and thou shalt dry my tears; 

On thee alone my future hopes depend. 

To me thou shall be son, and wife, and friend.” 

■ When 1 forget you, father, let me”-Nay,” 

The father said— ‘‘ swear not, but let us pray!” 

Young William Bolton grew to twenty-one. 

An only favouiite, and an only son; 

Proud was the doating father, when he saw 
His William’s manhood recogniz’d by law; 

For he iiad seen his son’s affections fixt 
(Though sordid interests had come betwixt) 

On Mary Grey, the loveliest and the last. 

Of a long line of honors overcast. 
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By poverty and debt, and all combin’d. 

With vain pretensions^ empty as the wind. 

Old Bolton thought, and to himself he said, 

** I for my Boy will win this fair young maid ; 

And should it cost me all that I have won, 
ril gain a daughter, loving as my son ; 

For she must love me, when she knows I give. 
My boy, mv all.. . .and I with them will live.” 
He souglit the Father, and his oflfer made ; 

1 with Illy son will share my all," he said ; 

“And wheli a few short years have roil'd away. 

I’ll freel}'^ leave the rest to Mary Grey** 

1 doubt not,” said the Father of the bride. 

That all yon promise may be ratified, 

Should you live single ; but you may be caught. 
With some young face ; and all will be forgot; 
f)r as a pious man you seem to be, 

1?eq^leath your earthly goods in charity. 

“ Hear my decision ; to the lovers give. 

All that you have—you only seek to live. 

And you can Hve with them, rejoiced to see, 

“ The rising of a new Posterity.” 

Bolton was weakly good ; he signed a deed. 

By ^'\hich the pair should instantly succeed. 

To all his wealth ; the pair bestowed a room. 

And the Sire dreamt of days of bliss to come. 

Years past; at first the Father was caressed. 

And at their (able was a constant guest; 

But soon tjie prudent wife began to say— 

William, your Sire grows worse from day to day ; 
“ He scolds the servants, and our friends amazed. 
At his odd ways, say plainly—“ He is craz’d ; 

“ Our table let him leave, and keep his room. 

And please himself with gladness or with gloom.” 
Much more than this the matron urged with force. 
And William yielded—tlioiigh with some remorse ; 
The parent quickly to his cell was sent; 

But yet the cruel pair could not prevent. 

Their son a noble and a sprightly youth 
From stealing in, his Grandsire’s hours to soothe. 
To wipe the eyes, more dim with tears than age. 
And all his woes with boyish hopes assuage. 

The child’s affection rous'd the mother’s wrath: 

“ Why is this hoary serpent in our path? 

^ Shall he my boy encourage to conspire 
“ Against his mother, and against his Sire ? 

“ Hence let him go this night; no more one house 
“ Shall hold at once thy father and thy spouse!” 
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Her husband went, the mandate to fulfil. 

And told the Sire—“ 'I'is sore against my will; 

“ But I for you must not my wife forsake, 

“ And God’s command atui my own promise break, 

Bv which I’m bound unto my wife to cleave, 

^ And for her brothers, sisters, parents^ leave.” 

The Sire al first stood as if froze to stone. 

And then he found a voice : ^ My son ! ray son ! 
this the fruit of ail my prayers and tears? 

HaSt thou forgot the toils of fifty years, 

“ And all for thee? and am 1 to be drove 
“ Hence as the price of my excess of love ? 

“ Oh in the name of God, to whom my vows 
“ Daily ascend for thee and for thy house, 

“ Save me, who gave too soon thy heritage 
“ From want, disf^rare, and wandering at my age ’ 

^ About the world I ran no longer roam, 

** Or ask unpitying strangers for a home; * * 

** Oh in thy house some shelter to me spare, 

** And e\ery other evil I can bear; 

** Nor downy bed, nor savoury food I crave, 

“ No hand, to lead me gently to the grave; 

** Bread, water, and a floor with straw bespread, 

^ Shall be my food, my drink, my dying bed ; 

“ Small are the wants of age, nor are they long, 

“ But oh ! defer this last and bitterest wrong ; 

" Let me, though rarely, and at distance, see 
Thy face—and this would be enough for me! 

** Say wonlds't. thou help the lame, the sick, the pldj 
“ The poor, the friendless ? AH in me behold ! 

AVould’st thou that God should bless thee in the land? 

^ Hojionr thy father is his high command ; 

“ But curses, if thou scorn my misery, 

“ Will blast thee though 1 die in blessing thee !” 

** Father,—my wife....” here William hung his bea<l. 
It is for peace and her.... ” no more he said ; 

Remorse and shame oppress’d him,—when the Sire- 
Resumed: “ where will my boy that I retire ? 

W^hat stranger will receive me, when my son. 

Rejects me—he, my first, last, only one ! 

Without food, friends, or money, what have I, 

To do, but seek some comer out, and die ! 

O God> forgive him!” pray’d the aged man. 

And down his old meek face the large tears ran* 

He look his stick, and mov’d towards the door; 

" My son,” he said, grant but one favour more 
Winter is near ; and if I’m doom’d in woe> 

To linger out till then my life below^ 
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Pain would I have some shelter from the cold. 
Some suit rejected, or some garment old ; 
Give me but this for all that 1 have gpven. 


VoV' 2. 
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And I will bless my Son, and bow to tleaven V" 

III vain !-his last request the wife refus’d 

And of ingratitude the Sire accns’d ; 

Yes, ask new ra\our8! it becomes you well, 

** Who would have made my only child rebel; 

What motlier would not do as I have done. 

And spurn an ingrate, if she sav’d a son.’ 

William,” the old man said, before I go. 

On me your horse’s saddlecloth bestow ; 

^ You spurn me as a parent ; but at least, 

^ Oil. treat me not more hardly than your beast ; 

** And clad as he is, I will try to lind. 

Some shelter from the cruel winter-wind,” 

The man was touched ; he tiir4)ed him to bis child, 
Wlio i>taod all tears to hear the Sire revil’d ; 

** Go fo the stable, boy !-...«,Why dost thou whine? 

“ Haste ! but first dry that foolish face of tliine. 

“ I'Vtch me the saddle cloth ! the boy obey’d. 

And on i\iv iik\)\e /ut(f the /nfrseclotft laid. 

*• Wli\ have you cut the cloth ?” his father cried ,* 

And then the old Man took it up, and sigh’d ; 

lyiott too. inv Grandchild !.I would not be weak”-— 

—Hut as he spoke a tear fell down his cheek— 

Dost t/io/t too hate me ?”—W^hy hast thou not done. 
Even as I hade tiiee ?” ask’d the angry son : 

“ Pather, 1 would,” the boy replied, but 1, 

Thought that you wi.sli‘d my Grand-father to die*; 

If he has only tliis« . .« with grief and cold 
“ He soon will perish, feeble, sick, and old; 


“ With more he might have lingered longer—but 


“ The rest is safely in my chamber put; 

“ When you are poor and old it is your due. 


“ And, Father, 1 will give it turn to you 

The man was touched and startled at the speech : 

Sire, at thy feet my pardon 1 beseech; 

Return, my father, never more to part 
** Till death divides ns. . . .sliare my house and heart! 
“And bless thee too, my boy ! thy father’s pride, 

“ Who but for thee had been a parricide : 

“ O GbD ! FROM BABES AND SUCKLlNO’s LIPS AT LENGTH ! 


1 know, I feel, ruov hast ordaineh strength ! 
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ON THE INTRODUCTION OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE INTO THE MOFUSSIL COURTS. 


At a time when many problems of Government are being 
discvwqd and tried, it may not be either uninteresting or useless 
to call thV ,reader’s attention, to a point now seriously contem¬ 
plated by our rulers, viz. that of substituting English for 
Persian iu the proceedings of the Mofussil Courts of Justice. 
This plan, in our estimation has by no means excited the degree 
of attention it deserves. When we ponder on the many weighty 
considerations it involves, and the manifest and acknowledged 
difficulties wdth which it is surrounded, as w^ell as the length of 
time which its accomidishment must occupy, we conceive that 
the commencement should have been made much edrlicr in the 
day. 

The objects to be attained by the Government of India may 
briefly be reduced to the following points, viz. tlie redemption 
of the natives from their state of demoralization, so that by be¬ 
coming elevated in leeliiigs and principles, they may take a 
share in the Government of their own country, and unite cordi¬ 
ally with their European fellow subjects in protecting and pre¬ 
serving the empire. To suppose that we can long maintain 
the kingdom without this approximation of natives to European 
habits appears impossible for many reasons ; in addition to which 
civilization is making rapid strides among the natives them¬ 
selves, and they will, whether we care or not, in progress of time 
acquire sufficient knowledge to render them dangerous, if the 
consciousness of power be not qualifled by afl'ection and loyalty. 
It is to promote this feeling that Government should most vigi¬ 
lantly look, and to cherish it, should be its peculiar care. To 
the natives the right hand of friendship and encouragement must 
be held out^ so that when they do arrive at a state of powerlul 
knowledge, they much look back with pleasure to the hand 
which guided them; that the progress of knowledge will go on 
is doubtless, and evil be the time, when the native shall recollect 
the slough he has cast, with feelings of hatred and disgust 
against the rulers who compelled him so long to wear the habit 
of slavish ignorance. That this wholesome feeling should be 
excited, few will deny; and to promote it, we must look to the 
general diffusion of knowledge, but mwe especially of the Eng¬ 
lish languages which is the key to the stores of literature. A 
community of feeling between the British native classes of So¬ 
ciety^ can only be founded cu their intimate acquaintance with 
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©Tir haT)its, manners, and learning, and to these, as yet, the na¬ 
tives are comparatively speaking, strangers. The bolding judi¬ 
cal proceedings in the English language, is the first and most 
necessary step, to effect this much desired object. 

When the world in general look upon the period, during which 
the fairest portion of India has been under English controul, a 
cry is raised on all sides that nothing has been done to enlighten 
the natives. People are naturally astonished, but the mass are 
certainly the case, those who have witnessed the labojuo^wf the 
Missionaries in India, can testify that many andT strenuous 
have been their endeavours—while the result has been very 
trifling. The world pre-suppose, that where industry and per¬ 
severance are used, success will follow, and arguing from the 
%vaiit of success, attribute the fault to a deficiency in those 
qualities. The fact is, that we have commenced the civi¬ 
lization of India at the wrong end; we have attacked the 
citadel of .the fort without making ourselves masters of the out¬ 
works : and if failure has been the result,it ought notto be won¬ 
dered at. Tlje bigotry of the Mussulman is celebrated, nor does the 
tenacity of the Hindoo to his faith and the customs of his ances¬ 
tor appear less conspicuous ; the one excludes all others but 
those of his own faith, nay sect, from salvation; the other will 
not receive a proselyte, were he ten-times a king. Yet, until 
lately allendeavours,without any previous preparation,were turned 
Solely towards the conversion of these men, the men called upon' 
ex-cathedra to renounce the faith of their fathers and forthwith 
■to believe in that Avhich as myriads of learned divines have 
disputed about, its meaning, may without blame be termed diffi¬ 
cult of comprehension. 

It is no Avonder that such calls were not answered, and that 
although the servants went outinto the high-ways and hedges,there 
were few found who would attend the banquet It has only beeip 
within a few years that the discovery has been made, and fully 
believed, that the natives have understanding as well as other 
people ; and that if there be a difference, it is not in organiza¬ 
tion but education. People have likewise become convinced, that 
a blind belief in any system is not to be applauded; a lively faith 
must rest on conviction, and conviction can alone proceed from 
enquiry, comparison and deduction. When these points becamo 
established the system was in some degree changed, and the 
well wishers of India began to look for conversion through 
education, not education through conversion; the Bible was dis¬ 
carded as a necessary school-book, and means of learning ay ere 
afforded to the natives without the absolute condition of study¬ 
ing in a work so inimical to their own faith. The new system 
has hardly had as yet full time to operate but it promises welL 
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Up to this time however, the study of English by the natives has- 
been optional; few have pursued it for the purposes of informa¬ 
tion, ^e lucre of gain has excited some, and hungry need com¬ 
pelled others. And what do the attainments of these persons 
generally amount to ? Something resembling the skill of a parrot 
who speaks by rote, they can copy out, not understand or speak 
English correctly. Some late instances however, in the native 
schools seem to give promise of better times. Now, if allJudi- 
cial pteweedings Im carried on in English we at once compel the 
study of fhb language by a large and influential body of men ; 
we give the people an interest to learn and understand those 
laws and proceedings which may every day be liable to atfect their 
persons or fortunes ; w'e push the language forcibly into every 
man’s house ; and the habits and manners will follow speedily. 
The Government have with profit followed the Roman maxim of 
sedulously refraining from interfering with the customs and reli¬ 
gion of tlieir subjects; a leaf from the .same book would with ad¬ 
vantage teach them to imitate the Romans also in the uniformity 
of language in courts of justice. 

That difficulties, great difficulties are opposed to the plan,we aro 
not prepared to deny, and it is evident that some previous dis¬ 
cussion must be made as to the time and manner of its execution, 
but the first should be as soon and the second as general as 
possible. Continued complaints have been made against the 
present method of conducting trials in the Mofussil courts of 
justice in as much as that Persian is not the current language 
of the countiy, and can seldom be understood by the parties 
concerned ; the complaint, however well founded it may at first 
sight appear is in reality groundless. The result of the trial is 
indeed recorded in Persian, but the Government Regulations 
direct the evidence of the witnesses and prisoner to be taken in 
the language they best comprehend, so that the prisoner must 
understand the evidence brought against him; the Persian copies 
or translations of the depositions are absolutely necessary, as may 
be easily shewn. All trials in India are conducted by written pro¬ 
ceedings so that in cases of Appeal, tiie superior authorities, may 
on reading the record amend, quash, or sustain the decision. It 
rarely happens that Judges in India have resided in more than 
four or five zillabs, if so many; considering then the number 
of zillahs in the country, and that in each zillah three or four 
dialects prevail, it could hardly be expected that the 'Judges of 
the court, which exercises a controul over the whole country, 
could comprehend many of the trials without Persian translaters. 
We are nut therefore inclined to fall in with the cry against the use 
of Persian in the courts, although it may certainly give room for 
iraud on the part of the native officers in translating. It has it# 
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ndrantages as well as its faults. Those however who take the op¬ 
posite view of the case« must by parky of reason object to the use 
of English as foreign to the country, yet surely were the proceedU 
ings in English^ such opportunity of iraud co^d never be given. 

The introduction of the English language must be slow and 
gradual. At first there will be no doubt a great deficiency of 
persons fift for the situation of subordinate officers ; yet with the 
demand the supply will increase. As inducements are held out, 
persons will speedily qualify themselves for mtich^gstf^ ap¬ 
pointments and the difficulty would daily decrease and soon be 
completely removed. It is well worthy of remark too, that the 
measure would accomplish that desirable object of opening 
means of employment to many Iiido-Britons, who now from false 
delicacy looking to this line alone for subsistence, disdain to en¬ 
gage in any mechanical undertaking or trade. As the required 
number of qualified officers could not be obtained at once, it 
might be at first advisalde that depositions should still be taken 
as at present but that the judges should record their decisions in 
English, and that none but copies of these decisions be filed aa 
evidence in any court. An objection might be made, that the 
writers in the offices, would not liave time to get ready 
all the copies required. To this it is answered, that it is not 
difficult to appoint writers who could receive certain fixed fees 
for making copies. At present Government servants alone make, 
copies of record; but although they are forbid to receive any 
thing, yet they get paid at a certain rate by every one according to 
Tlie work performed- It would only be necessary to legidize the 
present custonf and extend the privilege to others than officers 
of court- The introduction of printed forms would considera¬ 
bly abridge the labour of the interior officers; this we believe^ 
has been effected in some places in the interior. It is very clear,, 
if the English language 1^ introduced, the present system of 
writing depositions two or tliree times over, in fact,, once in 
each court into which the case is brought, must be abolish¬ 
ed, otherwise the number oi writera required, would be in¬ 
ordinate ; neither does it at all appear why this custom has sg 
generally obtained, since but one object is effected thereby, viz, 
that of swelling out the papers of the case to a mosft formidable bulk, 
tending to confuse the judge rather than elucidate the truth. As 
soon as l^arogahs can be procured who can write English, the 
depositions at the thanahs must be the ground work of tlie tiial 
before the magistrate, and subsequently if necessary before the 
Court of Circuit. It is likewise evident, that where so much writing 
is dispensed with, the superior courts must be confined to revi¬ 
sions on points of law only, not ou facts. This, we conceive 
would be no small improvement on many accounts. Jt will be 
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granted^ we suppose, that persons at a distance cannot have the 
same advantages of observation as those on the spot; neither can 
a judge, from reading the written depositions of a case, come 
to one-half as satisfactory or correct a conclusion as he who 
tried it viva voce. In this country too, where exaggeration in 
giving evidence, not to say peijury is so prevalent, a knowledge 
of character must be of great assistance in valuing the weight 
of a witnesses' testimony. Such being the case, and the facts 
are seB^'ceident, it certainly appears proper that the decision on 
facts shouli^ be left to the court whicli originally tries the case; 
—making the superior court competent to direct a re-trial on 
any special grounds which might be pointed out subsequently 
and to quash all orders made contrary to law. This plan would 
most effectually take away from the natives the power they at 
present possess of ruining each other by protracted litigation, 
while no one could be injured by the limitation of liis rights of 
appeal to rational and legal objections. Besides tliisj the superior 
courts would tliereby be relieved from the multifarious appeal 
cases which are now constantly referred to them. Taking all 
these things together, the introduction of English into the courts 
will certainly facilitate the administration of justice. 

The change in regard to transfers of real property, bonds, en¬ 
gagements &c. offers greater difficulties than any other, and 
^ deserves deeper consideration. As nothing can be worse than 
the present S 5 ^stem in regard to deeds, advantages might be taken 
of the contemplated plan to reform the wkole code. It is not our 
intention to enter into the catalogue of the present grievances; but 
for example we point out the cases of Ism-i-furay‘, when the real 
purchaser of a property conceals his name, and causes that of his 
son or some other person to be inserted in its stead. The Mussel- 
man custom of By-niokasa deserves to be mentioned, for by this a 
man absorbed in debt may convey the whole of his property to his 
wife, and the conveyence stands legal and valid to the prejudice 
of previous creditors. Legislative enactments might easily re¬ 
medy these evils, and as the Government have thus far interfered 
with the Hindoo andMusselman law, as to the protecting persons 
the transition to things, especially where benefit accrues, would 
be an easy matter, a law declaring that a deed should be taken 
and accepted to be binding on the person, whose names were 
written in the deed and none others would be sufficient in the first 
case ; in the second a provision rendering the By-mokasa subject 
to the conditions of any common deed of transfer would obviate 
its bad effects. To return however to the proposed writing deeds 
in English, it is obvious that so great a change, affecting such im¬ 
portant rights as those of property could and should not be made 
without ample notice ; a period of ten years might be fixed after 
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which no Persian deed should be allowed to be drawn out, and 
ill the mean time, as an inducement, deeds executed in English 
might be allowed on stamped paper of half the prescribed duty. 
Courts in India, are in fact more courts of equity than strict law, 
but making allowances for errors in a new tongue, an enactment 
stating that tJie intent of a person executing a deed should be 
considered in preference to strict words, might be necessHry, 

We have thus drawn up the heads of a proposition which 
it seems essentially necessary to carry into inimedi>ri?ireffect. 
We have not entered minutely into the subject for tear of tres¬ 
passing on the reader’s attention, as well as with the liope that lo¬ 
cal experience will suggest to others the necessary remedies for 
difficulties not anticipated. Deeming the introduction of Eng¬ 
lish into Judicial proceedings as a plan that must sooner or later 
be adopted, it is sufficient for us if this paper induce other per¬ 
sons to turn their attention to the same subject. 


STANZAS. 

WRITTEN ON THE LAST PAGE OP MY JOURNAL. 


Ifever one I love should cast 
Her closing eye this page upon. 

Oh ! let her think I feel at last 

As when the book was iirst begun. 

• 

That noio as then when cheeks were pale. 
And eyes were wet unused to weep, 

1 mourn the late, and curse the sad. 

That bore me IVoin her o'er the deep* 

Perhaps a smile her lip may wear 
At many a jest I wrote in sadness. 
Perhaps, a sweet regretful tear 
May dim her eye and cheek its gladness. 

Oh ! when I lliink a tear or smile 
May light or shade that face for me 
It soothes my exiled hours aAvhile, 

And cheers and charms the dreary sea. 


W. H. F. 
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0CCAS10NE1> BT THE UNFORTUNATE ISSUE OF A. FRlEND^S AKOUS. 


Alas 1 bow oft (loos goodness wound itself ; 
And sweet affectiou prove the fipriug of woe* 


O tboii pale orb that silent shines^ 

While caie-uutroiibled mortals sleep! 
Tliuu sees’t a wretch that inly pines. 
And wanders here, to wail and weep*! 
With woe I nightly vigils keep. 

Beneath thy wan, nnwarimng beam ; 
And inotirn in lamentation deep 
How love and life are all a dream. 


I joyless view thy rays adorn 

The faintly marked, and far-off hill, 

I joyless view thy trembling horn 
Reflected in the gurgling rill. 

My fi»ndly fluttering heart be still. 

Thou restless power. Remembrance cease. 
Ah must each agonizing thrill. 

For ever bar returning peace? 


Encircled in her clasping arms. 

How have the raptured moments flown ! 
How have 1 wish’d for fortune’s charms. 
For her dear sake, and hers alone 1 
And must 1 think it! is she gone. 

My secret heart’s exulting boast. 

And does she heedless hear my groan? 
Andisshe ever, ever lost ? 


Oh, can she bear so base a heart. 

So lost to honour, lost to truth 
As from the fondest lover part. 

The plighted husband of her youth? 
Alas 1 iite’s path may be unsmooth ! 

Her way may lie through rough distress ! 
Then who her pangs and pains will soothe. 
Her sorrows share^ and make them less ? 
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Ye winged hours that o’er us past. 
Enraptur’d more, the more enjoy’d. 
Your dear renieinbranre in my breast. 

My ibudly treasur’d thoughts employ’d. 
That breast, how dreary now and void. 
For her too scanty once of room ! 

AVitb cv’ry ray of hope destroy’d. 

And not a wish to gild the gloom. 


The morn that warns the approaching day. 

Awakes me now to toil and woe ; 

1 see the hours in long array. 

That 1 must sufler, lingering slow. 

Full many a pang, and many a throe. 

Keen recollection’s direful train, 

Mu^t wiing my soul, ere Phoebu'4, low. 

Shall kiss the distant, western main. 

* 


And when my nightly couch I try. 

Sore harassed out with care and grief, 
Wy toil-worn nerves, and tear-worn eye. 
Keep watchings with the nightly thief. 
Or, if 1 slumber. Fancy, chief 

Reigns haggard wild, in sore affright 
Ev'n day all bitter brings relief 

From such a horror-breathing night. 


O ! thoh bright queen, who, o’er the expanse. 
Now highest reign’st with boundless sway ! 
Oft has thy silent marking glance 

Observ’d ns fondly—wandering stray ! 

The time unheeded, sped away. 

While love's luxurious pulse beat high 
Beneath thy silver gleaiaing ray. 

To mark the mutual kindling eve. 

O 


Oh ! scenes in strong remembrance set. 

Scenes never, never to return 
Scenes, if in stupor i forget, 

• Again 1 feel, again 1 burn ! 

Prom ev’ry joy and pleasure torn 
Life’s weary rule. I’ll wander thro’: 

And hopeless, comfortless. I’ll mourn 

A faithless woman’s broken vow. F. 
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TOM PIPES ON SEA PHRASES.' 


Master, 

You must know that when I was aPrisoner of Warin France, 
there was a lon^ laniern-jawed son of a Mouuscer, tlmt was al¬ 
ways coming fore and aft to our bertli, and thof Fni not much of 
a sooTRliJ^ I could make out well enough that lie was a-telling 
the other yellow skinned lubbers long yarns about as how all 
the words we used aboard our ships w'ere taken from tlieir out¬ 
landish lingo. Now you know. Master, that can*t be no how 
seeing as how we speak plain English, and them swabs chatter 
a giblierish that neither sailor nor saint can make out a word on. 
^Vhy the deuce can’t they learn to speak like us ? Ilowsoinde- 
ver, as I’ve no prejudice against them, (though I hate the French 
as every honest Englishman, that an Englishman, is bound to 
do) I’ll just send you a yarn that the lanky lubber twisted me off 
one day, that 1 might as he said “make demEnglis acquaiid dat 
all de tongue dey speak is take from de langage Francliaze.’’ I 
can’t make out half of his infernal crinkum crankums but you are 
more book-larned, and perhaps you will take a spell at it over 
your grog.—J remain your’s 

THOMAS PIPES. 

Sake, Your nation is tree times oblige to the politesse of niy 
contree in mucli things: bot especially because de French give . 
to de English de termes of marine. De English phrases mar¬ 
itime are absolutely deprive of de common sehse, and do not 
mean nothing : bot in our langage dey are tree times expres¬ 
sive, superb, magnilique and very pretty. You shall see. 
Aboard is d bord : afloat is a flat: dat phrase mean nothing in 
your tongue, bot in our’s it will say on de wave. Adrift is en 
derive, dat is when a vessel goes from de bank or rivage ; but I 
will put de reste in two, tree columns for you. 



French. 

Erioiw/i. 

French.. 

l.nff 

Lof 

Taut 

Tendu 

--to 

—tout 

i'oTnpioo 

Tom})On 

Av»8t 

Baste—stop ! 

Bonnet 

Bonuette 

Capet<>m 

Cnbestam,hertd ortop» 

Bowline 

Bouiine 


from Aune,un eUmeafiure. 

Bowsprit 

Beadpre 

Ballast 

Lest 

To Brace 

ilruaser 

Batten 

Baton, a stalF 

A Brace 

Bras 

Winiliost 

Vindas 

Square 

Quarre 

Belay 

Boiiia, enough dcre ’ 

About luff 

Boute lof 

Bend 

Bander,to tie. 

Buoy 

}looea 

IhliB 

Bittes 

Cabin 

Cabaue 

BuUeg 

Poulie 

Cable 

Cable 
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TiiflUh. Trench* 



Bloc 

C'ii,nnw»1e 

Clienal 

Hammock 

Hamac 

J)iivu 

Hevied 

Iveliere 

Belever 

DoilbO 

Dosser 

Haul 

Haler 

Drivfl 

Deliver 


Friseigrie 

Fnh ili<* Anchor 

Hisser I’ancre 

r(»umlt»r 

Se fo uler 

Hawser 

H 

full 

Ferler 

Gai!)()ard 

Gabord 

Gra)>nell 

Gtttppin 

Gasket 

(iercetta 

H'lst! 

Ilisse! 

IIov 

lien 

Careen 

Cm^ne 

Guv » 

(iul 

Hooiu 

Baume 

Junk 

Joiujue 

Keel 

QiiiDe 

Scantling 

€(’ liantillon 

Scutilo 

e< foitillott 

Splice 

eiMvstjr 

Stav 

€tai 


English. 

Frencfc* 

Cap 

Cap 

Chains 

Chainea 

Staihoard 

Strxbord 

Larboid 

Babord 

Lof? 

Loc 

’Mh c^azine 

Alagasia 

M art) IDO 

Merlin 

Messenger 

Messager 

Moor 

A marwr*- 

Pilm 


l*;iV 

Paver 

Pendant 

Pendant 

Pennon 

Pennon 

P'lint 

Pointer 

J*oop 

Poupe 

Keel ' rock) 

Ressif 

-(of a sa'il) 

Ris 

Pintline 

Ralingua 

Hoads 

Rades 

Hopehands 

Rabans 

Hearty ! 

Hardi! 

Sally 

Saillia 

To fofv 

Touer 

Monsoon 

Mousson 

I ravelse 

a travers 

I'runmous 

"I'ounUoss 

Veer 

Virer 


You shall see here, Sare, a resemblance which must leap at 
your nose. I have not time to write a more long letter, but I am 
.Sure, 

Your tree times oblige Servant, 
Hector, Ccesar,Alexandre, Tonnerre, Tilianton De Grenouille* 


STANZAS. 


Thy lips I have seen press the lips of the dead 
When the soul of thy first love iu darkness had fled,. 
Ai*d over his bier hung thy dim tearless eye 
Tliat spoke the heart numb in its agony. 

Ah! waste not in useless repining, thy bloom 
Thy spring-time of life, as a flower on his tomb. 

But waken to joy, as the pure lily blows 
Now budding anew from its darksome repose. 





MOORE’S LIFE OF BYRON. 


IN TWO VOLUMES. VOL. I. 

T^he first volume of this lonp and anxiously expected work has 
at length appeared, and the admirers of Lord Byron and his 
Biograplii*v if they have not raised their expectations of the 
treat that awaited them beyond all rational bounds cannot fail to 
peruse it with intense interest and alniost unqualified gratifica¬ 
tion. In the arrangement of this work Mr. ]VJ()ore has followed 
the excellent example of Mason in his life of Gray and of Hayley 
in his life of Cowper, and by the frequent introduction of 
Lord Byron’s letters, has rendered the noble Bard, to a certain 
extent, his own Biographer. In point of regularity and com¬ 
pleteness, though modestly entiUed ‘‘ Notices of the Life of 
Byron,” Mr. Moore's work will be greatly superior to any of the 
publications that have yet appeared upon the same su]>je<'t, though 
there are many very characteristic and well authenticated 
anecdotes and letters, presented to the world by other writers, 
which Mr^ Moore has not deigned to notice, but which might 
certainly have been incoiq^orated with advantage into his own 
pages. Besides availing himself of all the original resources, at his 
command it w^as surely his duty as a biographer to have made 
some use of the materials of his contemporaries. But he has 
slurred over points of considerable interest apparently on no 
other account than their want of novelty. Considering his own 
rich materials he could have well afforded to have owed some¬ 
thing to other authors without any injury to his own credit, or if 
he had any reasonable doubt of the authenticity of their produc¬ 
tions he should have set the public right by proving their inaccu¬ 
racy or improbability. As however we have not the whole wmrk 
before us, it is perhaps hardly fair to make these objections, for 
Mr. Moore may possibly in the next volume give us satisfactory 
explanations of his sins of omission, and devote a chapter to the 
defence of Lord Byron’s character from tli^ charges of other 
writers. There is in the volume before us a slight and favorable 
allusion tothe Essay on Lord Byron’s character and writings, by 
Sir Egerton Bridges, and Dallas’s work is also very briefly but 
kindly mentioned. With these exceptions, and a single stroke at 
Leigh Hunt, Mr. Moore has passed over the various writers on 
Lord Byron in total silence. After the bitter satire on Leigh Hunt, 
which Mr, Moore published in the Times’ newspaper, and the dar¬ 
ing remarks in the preface to the second edition of Hunt’s Byron 

and liis Conteinporaries^’' we are certainly jsontewkat j9urprized 
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ffiat SO little notice has been taken of his work, I wait” says 
Leigh Hunt for Mr. Moore. Mr. Moore ought to be ashamed of 
himself, when he acted in that underhand manner against his old 
acquaintance and his own cause. He knew what a situation I 
was in; what a family I had; what struggles I liad gone through, 
for the sake of freedom; and how openly I had ever behaved to 
himself, both in what I ventured to praise in him, and to dilfer 
with ; and yet all this did not hinder him from practising against 
the “ Liberal” in a way most disingenuous towards inrsUnd upon 
grounds tlie most ridiculous in him;” and a little fiu*ther on Mr. 
Hunt plainly intimates to Mr. Moore that he will suppress no 
truth whatsoever (the gentler sex not suffering) which will save 
him from being crushed. 1 will most assuredly,” says he, 

spare neither him, nor his publisher, nor an v one person or thing, 
short of the exception just noticed.” The following is Mr. 
Moore’s only mention of Leigh Hunt, which to be sure is suffi¬ 
ciently severe, though rather less so than might have been 
expected. 

It was at tliis time that Lord Byron became acquainted (and, I ref^ret to bare 
add,partlythroueh mymeans) with Mr. Hunt, the editor ofa well-known week-* 

ly journal, the Kxsiminer. This gentleman 1 had invself formed an acquaintance 
with in the year 1811, and, in common with a large portion of the public, entertain* 
ed a sincere admiration of his talents and courage as a journalist. The interest I 
took in him personally had been recently much increased by the manly spirit which * 
he had displayed throughout a prosecution instituted against himself and Lis bro* 
»^ker, for a libel that had appeared in their paper on the JViuce Regent, and in con¬ 
sequence of which t^ey were both sentenced to imprisonment for two years. It will 
be recollected that there existed among the Wing party, at this period, a strong 
feeling of indignation at the late defection from themselves and their principles of 
the illustrious personage who had been so long looked up to as tlio friend and patron 
of both. Being myself, at the time, warmly—perhaps, intemperntely.—under the 
influence of this feeliug, I regarded the fate of Mr. iiunt with more than common 
interest, and, immediately on my arrival la town, paid bun a visit in his prison* 
On mentioning the oircumataoce. soon after, to Lord Byron, and describing my sur« 
prise at the sort of luxurious comforts wiih which I had found the wit in the duu- 
geon" surrounded,—his trelhshed flower-garden without, and his books* busts, 
pictures, and piaoo-forte wiihm,—the noble poet, wiiose political view of the ease 
coincided entirely with my own, expressed a strong wish to pay a similar tribute of 
respect to M|. Hunt, and accordingly, a day or two after, we proceeded for that 
purpose to the prison. The intioduotiou which tlien took place was soon followed 
by a request from Mr. Hunt that we would dine w'lcb him, and the noble poet hav¬ 
ing good-naturedly accepted the invitation, the Cold Bath Fields prison had, in the 
month of June, 1813, the honour of receiving Lord Byron, os a guest, within. 
walls* 
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On th9 morniag o! our first visit to thf journdlist, I received from Lord Bjroa 
the following lines, written, it will be perceived, the night before. 

“ May 19tb, 1813. 

Ob you, who in all names can tickle the town, 

Anacreon, Tom Little, Tom Moore, or Tom Brown,— * 

For hang me if I know of which you may most brag, 

Your Quarto two*pounde, or your Twopenny Post Bag ; 

« • 4 » « 

I 

But now to mv letter—to yottrs 'tis an answer— 

% 

To-morrow he with me, as soon as you can, sir, 

AH ready and dress’d for proceeding to spunge on 
(According to compart) the wit in tlie dungeon— 

Pray Phoebus at length our political malice 
May not get us lodgings within the same palace ? 

I suppose that to-nigbt you ’re engaged with some codgers. 

And for Sotlieby’s Blues have deseited Sam Rogers; 

And I, though with cold I have nearly my dearli got, 

Must put on my breeches, and wait on the lleaihcote. 

But to-morrow, at four, we will both pl<iy the iS’curra, 

And you’ll be Catullus, the R—t Mamurra. 

** Dflur M.—having got thus far, I am interrupted by • * ♦ # 

10 o’clock. 

"Half-past 11. * * • * is gone. I must dress for Lady Heath- 

cote's.—Addio.” 

Our day in the prison was, if not agreeable, at least novel and odd. I had, fflr^ 
Lord Byron’s sake, stipulated with our host beforehand, that tl^e party should be, as 
much as po:.sible, confined to ourselves ; and, as far as regarded dinner, inv wishes 
had been attended to;—there being present, besides a member or two of Mr. Hunt’s 
own family, no other stranger, that I can recollect, but Mr. Mitchell, tite ingenious 
translator of Aristophanes. Soon after dinner, however, there dro[iped in some of 
our host's literary friends, who, being utter strangers to Lord Byron and mvself, ra¬ 
ther disturbed the ease into which we were all settling. Among tin sp, I remember, 
was Mr. John Scott,—the writer, afterwards, of some severe attacks on Lord By¬ 
ron ; and it is painful to think that, among the persons then assembled round the poet, 
there should have been one so soon to step forth the assailant of his living fume, 
while anot/ter, leas manful, would reserve the cool venom for Ids grave. 

We shall not in this place enter into a minute consideration of 
the rficrits of Leigh Hunt’s book, or the propriety of its publica¬ 
tion, but we may briefly observe that in so far as it is written in 
an irritable spirit, and coloured by the prejudices natural to one 
who owns himself to have been wounded on the most sensitive 
points^ the world should be slow to condemn Lord Byron’s cha- 
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racter on such evidence. At the same thne there is an airofsin¬ 
cerity and truth on every pa^e, that convinces us lieif;h Hunt 
is in ho instance guilty ol intentional misrepresentation. He 
has already suli'ered too much by his manly adhereme to truth, 
through evil and through good report, lu alloAv us lor one mo¬ 
ment to question his sincerity. His bitterest enemies have be¬ 
come sucli, only through his boldness, and notwithstanding the 
innumerable attacks upon his character he has never yel be( ii 
branded with a charge ot‘falsehood. Had he conde.s*:. mied to 
be a livpocrite^ and concealed luspoijLicai and religrous opinions 
his enemies would have been inlinitcl;y less numerous and bitter. 
It will not do lor a commoner to be too honest. JjordlJ^ron was 
a politician and religionist of the same siainp, but those who are 
most abusive of Leigh Hunt on tiiese grounds, are with admirable 
consistency, among the most enthusiastic admirers of the"' Nofj/e 
Lard^s'* character and writings. But enough of this—Ictus 
return to tlie hook before us. 


Mr. Moore has presented us with very minute and interesting 
details ol Lord By ron’s earliest j ears, ll a])jjears troni these that 
as Wordsworth would say, linBoy w as father of the Man.” His 


temper was abrupt and unequal, and his “ sile.it rages.” his loud 
buists oi])a.ssion, his violent hatreil and Ins ardent ailcctions, were 
as n markable in his childhood and youth,as in Ins maturer years. 
W’hetlier this character was his natural oneorinducetl by circ4nn-, 
stances connected with his birth and education, is a question not 
easily resolved. It was perhaps partly both. He is said to have 
•occasionally evinced a sweetness and ])lay fulness of disposition 
that rendered him much beloved by those about him, and as in his 


riper years, easily manageable by tliose wlio unrlerstood Jiim. 

It seems natural to suppose that ii‘ lie had been more judici¬ 
ously reared and educated his inany^ioblc traits would not have 
been mingled with so much that is repulsive. His mother 
was a violent and vulgar woman, who by her own example 
contributed greatly to his errors. Tlie wild mid mysterious 
character also of his male ancestors excited in his y outhful mind 
a romantic desire to acquire the same fearlul renow n. \^ lien he 


went to Newstead he found the name of his grand uncle was ne¬ 
ver mentioned but with a kind of awe by tJie neighbourhood ; 
there was something in this tliatcauglit Ids youthful imagination, 
and inhuenced his future character. Had his predecessor been 
a person of regular habits and benevolent disposition—liad he left 
an unsullied and respected name, the young Lord miglit have 
turned his ambition into a better direction, and have endeavoured 
to win the golden opinions of the world. 

Another circumstance that combined with others to cast a 


shade upon his mind, and embitter the cup of life to his latest 
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years, was the accidental deformity of his foot. Nothing indeed? 
seems to have operated on his temper and feelings to the extent 
of this unfortunate defect, and though it may seem extravagant 
to attribute so great an event to so trivial a cause, not only did 
it occasion a large share of the misantlirophy of bis disposition,, 
but it was perhaps indirectly one of the incentives to his court¬ 
ship of the Muse. He was with this exception, extremely vain 
of ids personal appearance, and ambitious of the admiration of 
the feinale;^sex. I’he consciousness liowever, of this defect made 
him shrink from personal observation and turn his attention to 
other means of attracting notice. It is mentioned on the autho¬ 
rity of a gentleman at Glasgow, that a woman having said to the. 
Nurse of j oung Byron in his hearing, ‘‘ what a pretty boy Byron, 
is! what a pity he has such a footl” the child*s e^es flashed with 
anger and striking at her with a whip,, which he held in his 
hand, he impatiently exclaimed, Dinna speak of itHe never 
alluded to it himselt without a deep seaseuf mortification, and he 
had mentioned in his memoir the teeling of horror and humiliati¬ 
on that came over him when ids brutal mother in one of her tits 
of passion” called him lame brat As ail that he felt strong-^ 
says Moore, was in some shape or other reproduced in liis poe¬ 
try, it was not likely that such an expression as this should fad of 
being recorded. Accordingly we find in the opening of the 
Drama of “TheDelbrmed Transformed,** the foliowingjpassage. 

Bertha. —Out, hunchback ! 

Arnold.-^l was born so mother t 

It may be questioned, continues Moore, whether that whole- 
Drama was not indebted for its origin to this single recollection. 

^^Look there !’* said he, one day showing his foot to a friend 
—it is to my mother’s false delicacy that I owe that deformity, 
and yet as long as 1 can remember she has not ceased to taunt 
and reproach me witli it. Even a few days before we parted for 
the last time, on my leaving England, in one of her tits ul passion 
she uttered an imprecation upon me, praying that 1 might 
become as ill-formed in mind as 1 am in body.” His look and man¬ 
ner in relating this friglitlul circumstance can oidy be conceived 
says his Biographer, by those who have seen him in a similar 
state of excitement, 

Medwin has stated that on his first introduction to Lord By¬ 
ron be bad expected to discover a' club, perhaps a cloven 
foot; but that it was cbilicult to distinguish one from the other 
either in size or form.” This is obviously untrue, or Lord By¬ 
ron would never have been subject to the painful insults and 
morbid sensitiveness on this score, that so much embittered his 
existence. Leigh Hunt calls it a shrunken foot, a littU twists 
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ed** and Moore describes it in a similar way,as afoot'' twisted 
out of its natural position*^ 

Perhaps no observation on the subject of his deformity ever 
afl'ected him so deeply as that of Miss Cliaworth, one of his early 
loves, who said to her maid servant, who was perhaps quizzing 
her on the subject of Byron’s attachment, Do you think I could 
care any thing for that lame boy ?” This speech as he himself 
described it, was like a shot through his heart. This unfortu¬ 
nate circumstance haunted him like a curse. His friend Mr. Becher 
one day endeavouring to cheer his spirits, represented to him his 
various advantages of fame and fortune, and the glory of possess¬ 
ing a mind which placed him above the rest of ihankind, Ah, 
Tiiy dear friend, said Byron mournfully—if this (laying his hand 
on his forehead) places me above the rest of mankind, that 
(pointing to his foot) places me far, far below them.” The book 
before us is lull of similar anecdotes on this melancholy subject 
but we have given quite enough to show to wdiat an extent this 
trifling deformity influenced his thoughts and feelings, Byron, 
was not a solitary instance of a lame poet. Scott lias the same 
misfortune, aiul so had Shakespeare; and to go further back, so 
we believe had Tyrtteus, the Greek Elegiac poet, though some 
think the satirical allusions to Ids lameness were meant only for 
his verse, Olliers could be added to the list of lame poets, if we 
had time to ransack our memory. The happiness and teinpef of* 
Scott are but little afl’ected by a circumstance that operated so 
fearfully on the morbid temperament of Byron. We may rea¬ 
sonably conclude that had the noble bard been blessed with more 
tender and judicious guides in early life, even he would have 
been comparitively indilferent to what owing to the cruel taunts 
of his mother became such a source of misery. 

One of tlie most interesting and novel portions of this volume, 
is the account of Lord Byron's school days, from which it ap- 
appears that like Swift, Goldsmith, Ohurchill and many other 
eminent writers he was not a shining or industrious student. The 
first school that he went to was at Aberdeen, where his mother, re¬ 
duced by the extravagance of her unprincipled husband who had 
lately died, was living upon the miserable pittance of 136 /- a 
year. He was then hardly five years old and remained there 
about a twelve month. TJie terms of this school were only 6 shil¬ 
lings a quarter!! I learned here,” says Byron in his Journ^ little 
except to repeat by rote the first lesson of monosyllables God 
made man’—let us love him &c.”) by hearing it often repeated 
without acquiring a letter. Whenever proof was made of my pro¬ 
gress at home, 1 repeated the words with the' utmost fluency; 
but on turning over a new leaf I continued to repeat them, so 
that the narrow boundaries of my first year’s accomplishments 
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were detected, my ears boxed (which they did not deserve, seeing 
it was by ear only that I had acquired iny letters,) and my intel¬ 
lects consigned to a new preceptor.” He was next sent to a 
schu<»l kept by a clever little clergyman*’ of the name of Ross, 
under whom he rapidly improved. After him he had a very seri¬ 
ous, safuruine but kind young man named Paterson for a tutor. 
With this gentleman “says he,'’ F continued till I went to a 
“Grammar School/’ {Scotic^ Schule; Aberdonice, Squeel.) 
where Iltiir^iuled all the classes to the fourth, when I was re¬ 
called to England (where I had been hatched) by the demise of 
my uncle. 1 acquired this liand writing, which I can hardly 
read myself, under the fair co])ies of Mr. Duncan of the same 
city.” Several of his class fellows of the Grammar School have 
described him as a warmhearted and high spirited boy, always 
“ more ready to give than to take a blow. He was also tlie 
willing defender of any of liis school fellows who were treated 
tyranically by stronger boys. 

In his eleventh year Lord Byron left Scotland wdth his mother 
and nurse to take possession of the ancient seat of liis ancestors. 
When tliey arrived at the Newsfead Toll-bar within sight of the 
woods of the Abbey Mrs.By run affecting to be ignorant of the place, 
asked the woman of the toll-house—to whom that seat belonged ? 
She was told that tlie owner of it. Lord Byron had been some 
months dead. “And wdio is the next heir,’’ enquired the proud 
and happy mother, “■ They say’’ answered the old woman “ it is 
a little boy who lives at Aberdeen'*—“ And this is he. Cod bless 
him !" exclaimed the nurse, no longer able to contain herself^ ainr" 
turning to kiss with delight the young Lord who was seated on 
her lap. 

Mrs. Byron now placed her son under the care of a person at 
Nottingham who appears to have been a mere empirical preten¬ 
der, with the hope that his lameness might be removed. This man 
(whose name was Lavender) and who professed to have performed 
cures in similar cases gave his patient abundance of pain but 
no benefit. Byron received lessons in latin at this time from a 
Mr, Roger, who was very kind and attentive to him. His 
mother at length perceiving her folly, took the boy from La¬ 
vender and sent him to Dulwich where he was placed at the 
school of the late Dr. Glennie. Many fruitless attempts were 
here made by eminent professional persons to remedy his lame¬ 
ness, but they only served to increase its soreness without affect¬ 
ing any change in its form. 

It was during one of his vacations at this school ^lat a boyish 
love for his young cousin Miss Parker, took possession of his 
fancy and first inspired his Muse. “ My first dash into poetry 
(says he) was as early as 1800. It was the ebullition of a paa- 
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Bjan for my cousin Margaret Parker, one of the most beautiful 
of evanescent beings—I have long forgotten the verses but it would 
be difficult to forget her—her dark eyes—her long eyelashes— 
her completely Greek cast of face and figure ! I was then about 
twelve, she rather older, perhaps a year. She died about a year 
or two afterwards in consequence of a fall, which injured her 
spine and induced consumption,” 

Young Byron not been more than two years at Dulwich when 
his mother removed him to Harrow, where he was for sometime 
“ a most unpopular boy.” He rose at length however, lobe a lea¬ 
der in all the sports, schemes and mischief of the school. 

He acquired a great mass of general information, though he 
was capable of “ few continuous drudgeries,” and his qualities 
he says, were more martial and oratorical than poetical. Dr. 
Drury expected he would have turned out an orator from his 
copiousness of declamation and the variety and energy of his 
action. 

“ The general character,” says Moore, “ which he bore amon^ 
the masters at Harrow, was that of an idle boy who would never 
learn any thing, and far as regarded his task, in school, this 
reputation was by his own avowal, not ill-founded.” is im¬ 
possible,” continues Moore, to look through the books which 
he had then in use, and which are scribbled over with clumsily in¬ 
terlined translations, without being struck with the narrow extent 
of his classical attainments. But notwithstanding his backward¬ 
ness in the mere verbal scholarship on which so large and preci¬ 
ous a portion of life is wasted, in all that general and miscella¬ 
neous knowledge, which is alone useful in the world, he was 
making rapid'and even wonderful progress. With a mind too 
inquisitive and excursive to be imprisoned within statutable 
limits, he flew to subjects that interested his already manly 
tastes, and with a zest which it is in vain to expect that the 
mere pedantries of school could inspire !” “ It is deplorable,” 
says Cowley, “ to consider the loss which children make of 
their time at most schools, employing or rather casting away, six 
or seven years in the learning of wor is only, and that very im¬ 
perfectly.” And according to the admirable Locke, a Chinese, 
who took notice of our modes of instruction would be apt to imagine 
that all our young gentlemen were designed to be teachers and 
professors of the dead languages of foreign countries, and not 
men of business in their own. 

On looking back at what we have written, we find we must pro¬ 
ceed less regularly with Lord Byron’s History, or we shall never 
bring this article within any reasonable limits. The Calcutta 
newspapers too have got hold of the book and forestalled us 
greatly by theii' copipus extracts. For these reasons our remarks 
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Bhall be somewhat briefer than we intended, and we shall now pro¬ 
ceed at once to make a few selections from tlie book with¬ 
out any regard to the order in which they may appear. It is not 
generally known that before the publication of Jiis “ Hours of Idle¬ 
ness,* Lord Byron h&A printed “ aX the reque-st of his friends,” a 
small collection of his poems, and it was the favor tliis met with 
in his own private circle that encouraged him to venture on a more 
extensive sphere. His “Hours of Idleness,” was noticed on its 
first appearance with considerable praise in two or three obscure 
periodicals.’ Their insignificance however was not then apparent 
to his Lordship, who seems like all young authors to have been de¬ 
lighted with admiration from any quarter. The following is an 
extract from one of his letters written at tliis period— 

TO JUISS- 

** August 1807. 

•• London begins to disgorge its contents—town is empty—consequently I can 
scribble at leisure, as occupations art* less iiunierous. In a fortnight I shall depart 
to fulfil a country engagement; but expect epistles from you previous to that pe¬ 
riod. Ridge does not proceed rapidly in Notts—very possible. In town tbiugs 
wear a more promising aspect, and a man whose works are praised by reviet^ers, ad¬ 
mired by duchetsa, and sold by every bookseller of the metropolis, does not dedicate 
much coDBideratiou to rustic readers* I have now a review before me, entitled * Li¬ 
terary Recreations/ where my hardship is applauded far beyond my deserts. I 
Irnow'^nothing of the critic, but think him a very discerning gentleman, and myseif 9 
devilish cUver fellow. His critique pleases me particularly, because it is of great 
length, and a proper quantum of censure is administered, just to give an agreeabli^ ^ 
relish to the praise. You know I hate insipid, unqualified, common-place coinpli* 
tnent. If you would wish to see it, order the iSth Number of * Literary Recrea¬ 
tions* for the last month. I assure you I have not the most distant idea of the wri¬ 
ter of the article—it is printed in a periodical publication—and though X have written 
A paper (a review of Wordsworth,) which appears in the same work, I am ignorant 
of every other person concerned in it—even the editor, whose name 1 have not heard. 
My cousin, Lord Alexander Gordon, who resided in the same hotel, told me hia 
mother, her Grace of Gordon, requested he would introduce mv Poetical Lordship 
her Highness, as she had bought my volume, admired it exceedingly in common with 
rest of the fashionable world, and wished to claim her relationship with the au¬ 
thor. 1 was unluckily engaged on an excursion for some days afterwards, and as 
the duchess was on the eve of departing for Scotland, 1 have postponed my intro¬ 
duction till the winter, when I shall favour the lady, wAiJre IsWl not rfwputf, 
with my most sublime and edifying conversation. She is now in the Highlands, 
and Alexander took his departure a few days ago, for the same blessed seat of * dark 
railing winds* 

“ Crosby, my London publisher, has disposed of his second importation, and has 

M&t to Ridge for a tMrd-*at least so be says. In every bookseller's window 1 see 
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tny own namB and tay nothingt but enjoy my fame in seoret. My lastreriewer kind¬ 
ly requests me to alter my determination of writing no more, and ' a Friend to tho 
Cauae of Literature’ begs 1 will gratify the public with some new work * at no rer/ 
distant period/ Who would not be a bard t—that is to say, if all critics would bo 
so polite* However, the others will pay me off, 1 doubt not, for this gentle encou¬ 
ragement- If so, have at Wi! By the by, 1 have written at my intervals of lei¬ 
sure, after 2 in the morning, 330 lines in blank verse, of Bosworth Field- I har® 
luckily got Hutton’s account. I shall extend the Poemi to 8 or It) books, and shall 
have finished it in a year. Whether it will be publibhed or not in'ist depend on cir- 
cumstonces. So much for egotism ! My laurels have turned my brain, but the cooling 
acids of forthcoming criticisms will probably restore me to modesty.** 

Notwithstanding this boyish exultation, his Lordship seems to 
have had a shrewd suspicion that a castigation was awaiting 
hiin, and to have been hall prepared for the Cutting irony of th© 
Edinburgh Review. It is a curious fact, and now made known 
we believe for the first tiine that t he poem of the English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers, was written before the appearance of tlm 
Gi'itique, and that its title and the attack on the Reviewers, were 
an after-thought. It originally consisted of 380 lines, and was in¬ 
creased to its present length by the introduction of the satire oft 
JetlVey and others. In the course of a mouth or two after the 
publication of liis juvenile work, some friend informed him that 
lic had seen the proofs of a severe criticism upon it in the forthn 
coming Etlinburgh Review’. On the receipt of this informatioft 
he wrote in the following style to his friend Mr. Becher. 

TO MU. BECllKH. 

* “ Dorantfs Hotel, Feb. 26, 1808. 

** My Dear Becher, 

K » * * * ♦ Now for Apollo. I am happy that you still retain your 

predilection, and that the public allow me some share of praise. 1 am of so much 
importance that a most violent attack is preparing for me in the next number of tho 
Edinburgh Review, This I had from the authority of a friend who has seen th» 
proof ami manuscript of the critique. You know the system of the Edinburgh gen¬ 
tlemen is universal attack. They praise none ; and neither the public nor the au¬ 
thor expects praise from them. It is, however, something to be noticed, as they 
profess to pass judgment only on works requiring the public attention. You will 
Beo this, when it comes out;—.it is, 1 understand, of the most unmerciful descrip¬ 
tion , but I am aware of it, and hope you will uot be hurt by its severity. 

“ Tell Mrk. Byron not to be out of humour with them, and to prepare her mind 
for the greatest hostility on their part. It will do no injury whatever, and 1 trust 
her mind will not be ruffled. They defeat their object by indiscriminate abuse, aud 
they never praise except the partisans of Lord Holland aud Co. It is nothing to b®- 
abused when Southey, MooiCi Lauderdale, Strangford, and Payne Knight, share th» 
•ame fate, 
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" Soon after thi.s letter,’’ says Moore, “ appeared the dreaded 
article,—an article which if not witty in itselfwas the cause- of wit 
in others. Seldom indeed has it fallen to the lot of the justest cri¬ 
ticism to attain celebrity such as injustice has procured for this, 
nor while the short but glorious race of Byron’s genius is remem¬ 
bered, can the critic whoever he may be, that so unintentionally 
administered to its start, be forgotten.*’ Mr. Moore does not 
attempt to say who this critic was, nor does he make the most dis¬ 
tent allusion Jo the general opinion that it was his friend Jeffrey. 
Jeffrey however, we believe, has denied the authorship of this no¬ 
torious production, which has thrown a degree of ridicule and 
disgrace on periodical criticism. The effect it produced u])oii 
the Poet is thus noticed— 

We lia^e seen with what fevenah anxiety he awaited the rerdicta of all the minor 
BeviewSf and, from bU sensibility to the praise of the meanest of these censors, may 
guess how painfully he must have writhed under the sneers of the highest. A fiiend, 
who found him in the first moment of excitement after reading Oie article, inquired 
anxiously, whether he had just received a challenge'!—not knowing how else to 
account for the fierce defiance ofbis look. It would, indeed, be difficult for sculptor or 
painter to imagine e subject of more fearftil beauty, than the fine countenance of the 
young poet must have exhibited in the collected energy of that crisis. Ilia pride 
tad boen wounded to the quick, and his ambition bumbled but this feeling of hu» 
iniliatiou lasted but for a moment. The very reaction of his sjiiiit against aggres* 
•ion roused him to a full consciousness of his own powers ; and the pain and the 
shame of the injury were forgotten in the proud certainty of rereuge.’* 

" 'Tis a quality” says Hume “ very observable in human nature, 
that any opposition which does not entirely di.scoarage and inti¬ 
midate us his rather a contrary effect, and inspires us with a 
more than ordinary grandeur and magnanimity. In collecting our 
force to overcome the opposition, we invigorate the soul, and 
give it an elevation with which otherwise it would never have 
been acquainted.’’ 

It is not generally known, that Lord Byron at one time 
formed a resolution to come out to this country. Mr. Moore 
takes no notice of this circumstance, and we have no means of 
knowing, why his Lordship gave up the idea. It was probably 

one of his sudden freaks, which were forgotten again as soon as 
thought of. 

TO MRS. BYRON. 

„ „ 1 .;, Newstead Abbey. November 2d, 1808. 

" Dear Mothes, 

•' If you please, we wiW forjet the thinge you mention. I have no desire to r.- 
member them. When my rooms are finished. I shall be happy to see you; as I tell 

the truth, you will not suspect me of evasion. I am furnishing the bouse more 
fw you thwj and i ghall establish you in it before I sail for Indie, which I, 
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expect to do in Marcb» if nothing particulaily oh&tructiro oceura. I am now fitting 
drawing-room; the red for a bed-room, and the rooms orer as sleeping- 
rooms. They will be soon completed at least, 1 hope so. 

« I wish you would inquire of Major Watson (who is an old Indian) what things 
will be necessary for my royage. I hare already j rocured a friend to write t« 
the Arabic Professor at Cambridge for some informatioA 1 am anxious to procure. 

1 can easily get letters from government to the ambassadors, consuls, £cc., and also 
to the governors at Calcutta and Madras. I shall place my property and will in the 
hands of trustees till my return, and I mean to appoint you one. From H** I 
have heard nothing—when 1 do, you shall have the particulars. 

*' After all, you must own my project is not a bad one. If I do not travel now, I 
xisrer shall, and all meu should one day or other. 1 have at present no conneziotss 
to keep me at home *, no wife, or unprovided alstersi brothers, See. 1 shall take care 
ofyon, and when I return 1 may possibly become a politician, A few years’ know¬ 
ledge of other countries than our own will not incapacitate me for that part. If we 
see no nation but our own, we do not give mankind a fair chance—it is from expert* 
ence, not books, we ought to judge of them. There is nothing like inspection, and 
trusting to our own senses. Yours, &c.’' 

The success of tfie satire on the * English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers” elated him greatly, but as our readers are aware, 
he lived to repent its virulence, and was on terms of intimacy 
and friendship in his later years with many of those whom he 
had once ridiculed. The next work of any length that lie wasengag- 
ed on was the Hints from Horace,” a poem, of such tameness and ’ 
mediocrity, that his most indulgent friends could see nothing in 
it that was even tolerable. The most extraordinary circum¬ 
stance connected with thi.s poem is the eagerness with which he 
desired its publication in preference to the first part oijf Childe Ha¬ 
rold” which he had nearly finislied about the same time. Dallas 
has the merit, however, of liaving prevailed upon him to publish 
the “ Pilgrimage” instead of tlie“ Hints which with the excep¬ 
tion of a few fragments liave not yet seen the light. The publi¬ 
cation of the former decided the fate of Lord B\ ron as a poet. 
It was hailed from all quarters with unqualified enthusiasm. 
If he had published the Hints” first, it is diflicult to say what 
might have been the effect upon his future career; the poem 
would have been censured by the critics and neglected by 
the public, while those who had dwelt slilhnore upon the promise 
than the execution of his “ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers” 
might have regarded it as merely one ofthose flattering bursts of 
early talent, which are often succeeded by a life of mediocrity. 
After the publication of “ Childe Harold,” his successive poems 
were sent into the world with astonishing rapidity, and corres¬ 
pondent success. But though he produced his poems in so short a 
time it is not to be inferred that they were altogether unlaboui*ed. 
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formed no exception,’* says Moore, ^'to that law which 
poses labour as the price of perfection.” To show this >ve shall 
give the following lines from the Giaotir as they first appeared^ 
with the poet’s after-touches— 

1st, 2nd. 

Fair clime ! where ceaseless 5um)ner smiles ** Fair cThne ! tv here evert/ season sniileB 
Benignant oVr those blessed isles, Benignant o’er those blessed isles, 

‘Which, seen from far rolonna’s height, Which, seen from far Colonixa’s height, 
Make gUd the heart that hails the sight. Make glad the heart that hails the sight. 
And give to loneliness delight. And ifnd to lonolinoss delight. 

There shine the bright abonesye seek. There, mddiy dimpling, Occaris cheek 

lAke dimples upon Oceaids cheek,^ ilejiects the. tints of majiy a peak 

So smiling round tlic waters lave Caught hy the laughing tides thatlav^ 

These Kdens of tlie eastern ware; Tlieso ICdens of the eastern wave : 

Or if, at times, the transient breeze Arui if at times u transient breeze 

Break the smcot/i crystal of the seas, l^reak the blue crystal of the seas. 

Or brush one blossom from the trees. Or sweep one blossom from the trees. 

How giatej'ul is the gentle air IJow velcotne is each gentle air 

That wakes and wafts the fragrance there. That wakes and wafts the odours there t’* 

The address at the opening of Drury Lane Theatre, after its 
destruction by tire was written with extraordinary care, and 
whole lines and tlioughts repeatedly altered, with tlie most anxi- 
' ous assiduity, as may be seen by the following extracts from his 
letters :— 

“ September ^6th, 18l2. 

''You will think there is no end to my rillanous emendations. The fifth and 
sixth lines I think to alter thus : 

Ye who beheld—oh sight admired and mourn’d, 

Whose radiance mock’d the ruin it adorn’d ; 

because ' night’ is repeated the next line but one ; and, as it now stands, the con* 
elusion of the paragraph, * worthy him (Shakapeare) and you,' appears to apply the 
* you* to those only who were out of bed and in Corent-garden market on the night 
of conflagration, instead of the audience orthe discerning public at large, all of whom 
are intended to be comprised in that comprehensire and, 1 hope, comprehensible 
pronoun. 

By the by, one of my corrections in the fair copy sent yesterday has dived into 
the bathos some sixty fathom— 

** When Garrick died, and Brinsley ceased to write* 

Ceasing to live is a much more serious concern, and ought not to be first; therefore 
% will let the old couplet stand, with its half rhymes * sought’ and * wrote**’ Se* 

e “ Such are the Dames that here your jdandits songhtj 
yv hea Garrick acted, and when BriniUey wrote.” 
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thouglita in «very thing are best, but, in rhyme, third and fourth don’t com# 
oiniss* I a™ very anxious on this business, and I do hope that the very trouble I 
occasion you will plead ils own excuse, and that it will tend to show my endea* 
vour to make the most of the time allotted* I wish I had known it months ago, for 
ia that case I had not left one line standing on another* 1 always scrawl in this 
V 7 ay, and smooth as much as I can, but never sufficiently ; and latterly, 1 can weave 
a nine-line stanza faster than a couplet, for which measure I have not the cunning. 
When 1 began * Cbilde Harold,’ 1 had never tried Spenser’s measure, and now I 
cannot scribble in any other.” 

** September 1812. 

** I have j ust received your very kind letter, and hope you have met with a second 
cOi'V corrected and addressed to IloUand house, with some omissions and this new 

1 y 

couplet, 

'* As glared each rising flasht, and ghastly shone 
The skies with lightnings awful as their own.” 

September 27th, 1812. 

I believe this is the third scrawl since yesterday^all about epithets, 1 think 
the epithet* intellectual’ won’t convey the meaning 1 intend; and, though 1 Late 
compounds, for the present 1 will try (col* permesso) the word *geJiius-gijted pa* 
triarchs of our lino^' instead. Johnson has * many'Coloured life,' a compound««but 
they are alwavs best avoided.” 

w V 

** September 28th, 1812t 

Will this do better ? the metaphor is more complete. 

C lava of the 7 

** Till slowly ebb’d ihe^ spent volcanic ^wave, 

And blackening ashes mark’d the Muse’s grave. 

If not, we will say * burmng’ w ave, aud instead of * hutning clime,’ in the line somt 
couplets back, have * flowing*’ 

Will this dol 

C the burning ^ 

Till ebb’d the lava of J that molten SwareJ, 
with * glowing dome,’ in case you prefer ‘burning’added to this 'wave* metaphorical* 
The word ‘ fiery pillar’ was suggested by the ‘ pillar of fire’ in the book of Exodus* 
which went before the Israelites through the Red Sea. I once thought of saying 
< hko Israel's pillar,’ and making it a simile, but 1 did not know,—the great tempta* 
tion was leaviug the epithet * fiery’ for the supplementary wave*” 

At present, the couplet stands thus : 

“ Dear are the days that made our annals bright. 

Ere Garrick fled, or Bnnsley ceased to write.” 

* At present, “ As glared the volumed blaze*” 

t This, as finally altered, is 

“ Immortal names, emblazon’d on our line.” 

t The form oi this couplet, as printed, is us follows :— 

** Till blackening ashes and the lonely wall 
Usurp’d the Muse’s realm, and mark’d her fall*” 
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As it is interesting to know the opinions held by such a man as 
Byron on his celebrated contemporaries we have collected toge¬ 
ther the following paragraphs from his Journals and letters :— 

6UERXDAK. 

*' la society I hare met Sheridan frequently : he was superb *. He had a sort of 
liking for me, and never attacked me, at least to my face, and be did every body else 
—high names, and wits, and orators, some of them poets also. I have seen him cnt 
np Whitbread, quia Madame de Stael, annihilate Colman, and do little less by some 
others (whose names, as friends, 1 set not down^ of good fame and ability. 

** In l81o, 1 h&d occasion to visit my lawyer in Chancery-lane: he was with 
Sheridan. After mutual greetings, &c., Sheridan retired first. Before recurring to 
my own business, I could not help inquiring t/iat of Sheridan. * Oh,' replied the 
attorney, * the usual thing! to stave off an action from bis wine-merchant, my cli<« 
ent.'—• Well,’ said I, * and what do you mean to do V—‘ Nothing at all for the pre¬ 
sent,' said he : * would you have us proceed against old Sherry 1 what would be the 
nse of itV and here he began laughing, and going over Sheridan’s good gifts of con¬ 
versation. 

Now, from personal experience, I can vouch that my attorney is by no means 
the tenderest of men, or particularly accessible to any kind of impression outof tbs 
statute or record ; and yet Sheridan, in half an hour, bad found the way to soften 
and seduce him in such a manner, that 1 almost think he would have thrown his 
client (an honest man, with all the law, and some justice, on his side) out of the 
window, had he come in at the moment." 

Such was Sheridan ! he could soften an attorney ! There has been nothing like 
it since the days of Orpheus." 

Lord Holland told me a curious piece of sentimentality in Sheridan. Tbs 
Other night we were all delivering our respective and various opinions on him and 
other hommesmarquam, and mine was this. ' Whatever Sheridan has done or cbos« 
on to do has been, par excellence, always the best of its kind. He has written the best 
comedy (School for Scandal), the best drama (in my mind, far before that St. Giles's 
lampoon, the Beggar’s Opera), the best farce (the Critic—it is only too good for m 
farce), and the best Address (Monologue on Garrick), and, to crown all, delivered 
the very best Oration (tbe famous Begum Speech) ever conceived or beard in this 
country.’ Somebody told S. this the next day, and on hearing it, he burst into 
tears! 

'* Poor Brinsley ! if they were tears of pleasure,! would rather have said these 
few, but most sincere, words than have written the Iliad or made his own celebrated 
Philippic. Nay, bis own comedy never gratified me more than to bear that he bad 
derived a moment’s gratification from any praise of mine^ humble as it must appear 
to * my elders and my betters.’ " 

SUBNS. 

''Alien (Lord Holland’s Allen—the best informed and one ofthe ablest men I 
know—a perfect MagUabecchi-a deronreri a llelluo of books^ and an obserrei of 
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men) bas lent me a quantity of Burna’a unpubliabed, and never*to«>be-pubU«bed 
Letters. They are full of oaths and obscene songs. What an antithetical mind 
tenderness, roughness—delicacy, coarseness—sentiment, sensuality^soaiing and 
grovelling* dirt and deity—ell mixed up in that one compound of inspired clay '.** 

CURKAK. 

l have met Curran at Holland-house—he beats every body ;—his imagination is- 
beyond human, and his humour (it is difficult to define what is wit) perfect. Then 
he has fifty faces, and twice as many voices, when he mimics never met his equal. 
Now, were I a woman, and eke a virgin, that is the man I should maktf my Seaman- 
der. He is quite fascinating. Remember, I have met him but once ; and you, who 
have known him long, may probably deduct from my panegyric. 1 almost fear to 
meet him again, lest the impression should be lowered. He talked a great deal 
about you—a theme never tiresome to me, nor any body else that I know. What a 
variety of expression be conjures into that naturally not very fine countenance of his* 
He absolutely changes it entirely. I bare done—for 1 can’t describe him, and you. 
know him.” 

I was much struck with the simplicity of Grattan’s manners in private life r 
they were odd, but they were natural. Carran used to take him off, bowing to tho 
very ground, and ' thanking God that be had no peculiarities of gesture or appear¬ 
ance,’ in a way irresistibly ludicrous ^ and * * used to call him a Sentimental har¬ 
lequin/ ” ■ 

'K'urran' Curran’s the man who struck me most. Such imagination! tbera . 
never was any thing like it that ever I saw or heard of. His pubUshed life—^hia 
published speeches, give you tio idea of the man—none at all. He was a mackint 
of imagination, as some one said that Piron was an epigrammatic machine. 

** 1 did not see a^reat deal of Curran—only in 1813; but 1 met Mm at home 
(for he used to call on me), and in society, at Mackintosh’s, Holland House, &c. dec. 
and he was wonderful even to me who had seen many remarkable men of the time*’* 

MADAME DE STAEL. 

Madame de Stael’s personal appearance was not bad ^ her legs tolerable; her arms 
good. Altogether, I can conceive her having been a desirable woman, allowing a lit¬ 
tle imagination for her soul, and so forth. She would have made s great man*” 

More notes from Mad. de * * unanswered—and so they shall remain. I ad¬ 
mire her abilities, but really her society is overwhelming—an avalanche that buries 
one in glittering Boosesse—all snow and sophistry.” 

« 1 do not love Madame de Stael, but, depend upon it, she bests all your natives 
hollow as an authoress, in my opinion ; and I would not say this if 1 could help it*’* 

WOADSWORTH* 

** There must be many * fine things’ in Wordsworth ; but I should think it difficult 
to make rix quartos (the amount of the whole) all fine, pax tioularly the pedlar’s por« 
lion of the poem but there oon be no doubt of his powers to do almost any thing/* 
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MACKINTOSH* 

Sunday, a rary handsome note from Mackintosh, who is a rare instance of tbo 
imion of rery tranacendent talent and g;reat good-nature.” 

KEAN. 

Just returned from seeing Kean in Richard. By Jove, he is a soul! Life- 
nature—truth—without exaggeration or diminution. Kemhle’sHsmletisperfectj— 
but Hamlet is not Nature. Richard is a man; and Kean is Richard.” 

** George EUis and Murray hare been talking something about Scott and me» 
George pro Scoto,—and rery right too. If they want to depose him, I only wish 
they would not set me up as a competitor. Eren if I had my choice, 1 would ra¬ 
ther be the Earl of Warwick than all the kingt he erer made ! Jeffrey and Gifford I 
take to he the monarch ^makers in poetry and prose. The British Critic, in tbeir 
Rokehy Reriew, hare presupposed a comparison, which T am sure my friends 
nerer thought of, and W. Scott's subjects are injudicious in descending to. I 
like the man—and admire bis works to what Mr. Brabam calls Kutu^ymusy, All 
such stuff can only rex him, and do me no good. Many bate bis politics—hate 
all polities) ; and, here, a man's politics are like the Greek soul —an tiSwKov^ be¬ 
sides God knows what other soul ; but their estimate of the two generally go to¬ 
gether.” 

I bare not answered W. Scott's last letter,~hut I will. T regret to hear from 
Others that he has lately been unfortunate in pecuniary inrolrements. He is un¬ 
doubtedly the Monarch of Parnassus, and the most E7iglish of bards.” 

ROGERS, 

** Rogers is silent,—and, it is said, serere. When he does^talk, he talks well; 
and, on all subjects of taste, his delicacy of expression is pure as his poetry. If 
you enter his house —his drawing room—his library—you of yourself say. this is 
•not the dwelling of a common mind. There is not a gem, a coin, a book thrown 
aside on his chimney-piece, his sofa, his table, that does not bespeak an almost 
fastidious elegance in the possessor. But this very delicacy must be the misery 
of his existence. Oh the jarrings his disposition must have encountered through 
life!” 


Redde the Ed. Review of Rogers. He is ranked highly,—hut where he should 
be* There is a summary view of us uW^Moore and me among the rest; and both ("the 
^/irtt justly) praised^tbougb, by implication (justly again) placed beneath our me- 
aaorable friend. Mackintosh is the writer, and also of the critique on the StaeU 
Hie grand essay on Burke, 1 hear, is for the next number.” 


** Ibave been reading llfemory again, the other day, and Hope together, and re¬ 
tain all my preference of the former. His elegance is really wonderfulM^there il 
no such thing as a vulgar lioe in hia book.” • » e e « » 
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•OUTHBY* 

Southey, I bare not seen much of. Ilia appearance is E}iic ; and be is tbe only 
existing entire man of letters. All tbe others have some pursuit annexed to their 
authorship. His manners are mild, but not those of a man of the world, and bis 
talents of the first order. His prose is perfect. Of bis poetry there are various 
opinions: there is, perhaps, too much of it for the present generation posterity 
will probably select, lie has passages equal to any thing. At present, he has a 
party, but no pu&fic^^xcept for his prose writings. The life of Nelson is beauti- 
fuh” 

HOORB. 

“ M * *9 has a peculiarity of talent, or rather talents,—poetry, music, voice, 
all his own ; and an expression in each, which never was, nor will be, possesse 
by another. But he is capable of still higher Bights in poetry . By tbe by, what 
humour, what—every thing in the ' Post-Bag I* There is nothing M* *6 may not do, 
if he will but seriously set about it. In society, be is gentlemanly, gentle, and al¬ 
together more pleasing than aUy individual with whom I am acquainted. For his 
honour, principle, and independence, his conduct to ♦ • • » speaks * trumpet- 

toiigued.’ He has but one fault—aud that one 1 daily regret, he is not^re,*' 

LEIGH HUNT. 

Wednesday, Dec. ist, 1815. 

'* To-day responded to La Baronne de Stael Holstein, and sent to Leigh Hunt 
(an acquisition to my acquaintance^tbroogh Moore—of last summer) acopy of the 
two Turkish Tales. Hunt is an extraordinary character, aud not exactly of the pre^ 
sent age. He reminds me more of tbe Pym and Hampden times—much talent, 
great independence of spirit, and an austere, yet not repulsive, aspect. If be goes 
on q^uU^ ab incepio, 1 know few men wlio will deserve more praise or obtain it. I 
must go and see hiib again ;->tbe rapid succession of adventure since last summer, 
added to some serious uneasiness and business, have interrupted our acquaintanee ; 
but he is a man worth knowing ; aud though, for his own sake, I wish him out of pri¬ 
son, I like to study character in such situations. He has been unshaken, and will 
continue so. 1 don't think him deeply versed in life;—he is the bigot of virtue 
(not religion), and enamoured of the beauty of that' empty name,’ as the last breath 
of Brutus pronounced, and every day proves it. He is, perhaps, a little opinia- 
ted, as all men who are the centre of citcles, wide or narrow—the Sir Oracles, in 
whose name two or three are gathered together—must be, and as even Johnson 
was ; but, withal, a valuable man, and less vain than success aud even the consci* 
ouaness of preferring ' the right to tbe expedient’ might excuse.” 

JEFFREY* 1 

Kedde the Edinburgh 44, just come out. In the beginning of the article on 
* Edgeworth's Patronage,’ I have gotten a high complimeut, I perceive. Whether 
this is creditable to me, I know not ; but it does honour to the editor, because he 
«noe abused me. Many, a man will retract praise ; none but a high-spirited mind 
will revoke its censure, or ca» praise the man it has once attacked, lhare often 
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•ince my return to Ecglanil, beard Jeffrey most highly commended by those rrho 
-know him for things indapendeut of his talants. I admire him for baoause 

.he haspraiied ma (1 bare been so praised elsewhere and abused, alternateij, fhat 
mere habh baa rendered me as indifferent to both as a man at iwenty-sii can be to 
any thing), but because be is, perhaps, only man ^ho, under the relations in 
which he and 1 stand, or stood, with regard to each other, would have had the libe¬ 
rality to act thus ; none but a great soul dared hazard it. The heighten which he 
elands has not made him giddy ;—a little scribbler would have gone on cavilling 
to the end of the chapter. As to the j ustice of his panegyric, that is matter of taste* 
There are plenty to question it, and glad, too, of the opportunity.” 

IIOBHOUSG. 

Hobhouse is returned to England. He is my best friend, the most lively, and 
u man of the most sterling talents extant.” 

XADY CAROLTNU LAMB. 

**- Let me eee—what did I see 1 The only person who much strueV me was Lady 
JS • *d'3 eldest daughter, Lady C* L. They say she is not pretty, I don*t know 
—every thing is pretty that pleases j but there is an air of soul about her—and her 
colour changes—and there is that shyness of the antelope (which I delight m) in 
her manner so much, that 1 observed her more than 1 did any other woman iu the 
rooms, and only looked at any thing else wheal thought she miglit perceive and 
feel embarrassed by my scrutiny. After all there may be something of associa'ti 
on in this. She is a friend of Augusta’s and whatever she loves, I can’t help liking.” 

nxPOLXOM. 

** I mark this dayl ** Saturday^ April 9th, 1814. 

" Napoleon Buonaparte has abdicated the throne of the worldi ' Excellent well.* 
Methinks Sylla did better j for ha revenged, and resigned in the height of his sway, 
red with the slaughter of his foes^the finest instance of glorious contempt of the 
rascals upon record. Dioclesian did well too—Amurath not amiss, bad he become 
aught except a dervise—-Charles the Fifth but so, so—but Napoleon, worst of all. 
'Whatl wait till they were iu his capital, and then talk of his readiness to give up 
what is already gone ! 1 ' What whining monk art thou—what holy cheat V ’Sdeath ! 
—Dionysius at Corinth was yet a king to this. The * Isle of Elba’ to retire to ! 
—Well—if it had been Caprea, I should have marvelled less. ‘ I see men’s minds 
are but a parcel of their fortunes.’ I am utterly bewildered and confounded. 

I don’t know—but I think J, even 7, (an insect compared with this creatnre), 
have set my life on casts not a millionth part of this man’s. But, after all, a crown 
may be not worth dying for. outliTe Lodi for this !!! Oh that Juvenal 

or Johnson conld rise from the dead! * Expende— quot libras in duce snmmo izrve* 
niesV I knew they were light in the balance o{ mortality; but 1 thought theit 
living dust weighed mora carats, Alas ! this imperial diamond hath a flaw in it, 
and is now hardly fit to stick in a glazier’s pencil ;«-*the pen of the historian won’t 
^ate it worth a ducat* 
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" Pshft! * something too much of this/ But I won’t give him up even now 9 

though all his admirers have. * like the Thnnea, fall'n from him/'’ 

» 

While we are quoting the opinions of Lord Byron on his con¬ 
temporaries, we cannot omit all mention of his friend Charles 
Skinner Mathews, who was unfortunately drowned in the river 
Cam. He was a brother of the well-known author of the “Diary 
of an Invalid.” Charles Skinner Mathews thougli not an author, 
was a person of the most extraordinary genius. His superiority 
in almost every department of intellect over his associate^, though 
Byron was of the number, seems to have been awarded him by 
tlie ready consent of all. 

“Who,” asks Lord Byron in a letter to Scrope Davies, “was 
like Mathews in ability ? How did we all slu-ink before him”; 
and, in a letter to Mr. Hodgson, he says—“You will feel 
for poor Hobhouse—Matliews was the God of his idolatry, and 
if intellect could rai.se a man above his fellows, no one could re¬ 
fuse him pre-eminence.” And, on another occasion, he observed 
that all the men he ever knew “were as pigmies compared to 
Mathews—he was an intellectual giant !” ^’his most extraor¬ 
dinary man was a sceptic in religion, and Lord Byron was, per¬ 
haps, eoutirmed in his own opinions, by the judgement of one 
whom he regarded with such intense admiration. 

“ Like his noble friend,” says Moore, “ in .speaking of Mathew.s, 
ardent in the pursuit of truth, he, like liiin too, unluckily lost hi.s 
way in seeking her, the “light that led astray” being by both 
friends mistaken for hers.” Witli this exception tliere seems 
to have been notliing even to raise a doubt of his moral charac¬ 
ter, of w'hich Mr. iMoore and otlier.s speak in the highest terms. 

W’e must not forget to give Mr. Moore’.s acA'omii oUhe Byrou 
Memoirs, the value of wliich appear to have been somewhat 
exaggerated- 

In those memoirs (or, more properlvj momoramU) of the noble poet, which it was 
thought expedient, for various reasons, to sacrifice, he gave a detailed account of all 
the circumstances connected w’irh his marriage, from the first proposal to the lady 
till his own departure, after the breach^ from England. In truth, though the title 
of * Memoirs,’ which he himself sometimes gave to that Manuscript, conveys th« 
idea of a complete and regular piece of biography, it was te this particular portion 
of his life that the work was principally devoted ; while the anecdotes having refer* 
ence to other parts of his career, not only occupied a very disproportionate space 
in its pages, but were moat of them such as are found repeated in the various jour* 
nals and other MMS. he left behind. The chief charm, indeed, of that narrative 
was the melancholy playfulaess—melancholy from the wounded feeling so visible 
through its pleaaantry-^with which events unimportant and persons uninteresting, 
in almost every respect but their connexion with auch a man’s destiny, were detail* 
ed and desoribed in it. Frank, as usual, throughout, in his avowal of his own errors^ 
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and generously just towards ber wbo was bis fellow-sufferer in tbe strifei tba im¬ 
pression his recital left on tbe minds of ail wbo perused it was» to say the least, fa¬ 
vourable to him ; though, upon the whole, leading to a persuasion, which Ibave 
already intimated to be my own, that, neither in kind or degree, did tbe causes of 
disunion between tbe parties much differ from those that loosen the links of most 
such marriages. With respect to the details themselves, though all important in 
bis own eves at tbe time, as being connected with the subject that superseded 
most others, in his thoughts, tbe interest they would possess for others, now that 
their first spst as a subject of scandal is gone by, and tbe greater number of the 
persons to whom they relate forgotten, would be too slight to justify me in enter¬ 
ing upon them more particularly, or running the risk of any offence that might be 
indicted by their disclosure.'* 

The letters of Lord Byron in this volume are lively and energe¬ 
tic, but occasionally somewhat coarse and flippant, and the con¬ 
stant introduction of vulgar oaths has any thing but an agreeable 
ert'ect. His wit is forced and conventional, and seldom rises to ge¬ 
nuine humour, or occa.sions hearty merriment. Lord Byron 
was as little of a boon companion, as a bravado is a brave man. 
His mirth was a loud and blustering display, and his wit was 
as fitful as the lightning and as cold. Of his personal character 
it is difficult to form a just estimate; it was so strangely com¬ 
posed of the good and evil, the lights and shadows of human 
nature. He was outrageously vain, and though he might have 
affected more misanthrophy than he felt, there can be no doubt 
that he had fewer general sympathies than most men. He cared 
little more for the w^orld than as it contributed to his personal 
pride in the shape of fame. He had not the utmost tenderness or 
delicacy of feeling, in proof of which we may mention his brutal 
epigrams on the unfortunate Lord Cabtlereagh, the unmanly 
or rather the demoniac bitterness of bis attack upon a female in 
the Sketch from priiJa/e life,’’ and his heartless allusions to 
the death of Keats. One of his remarks upon the latter, afl’ords 
a sufficient illustration of the bigotry of those aristocratical 
principles, wdiich formed in reality so prominent a feature in his 
character, however much at variance, with the political creed 
which he odtwardly adopted. “Keats never lived/’ said the 
noble bard contemptuously, in high life or solitude;^* as if 
(as it was finely retorted by Leigh Hunt) the millions of human 
hearts that lay between were nothing ! It has been said that he 
was deficient in personal courage, but though Moore takes 
no notice of this accusation, his book affords abundant evidence 
to the contrary. There is to be sure something too much of the 
spirit of a bully in the insulting postscript to the “English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers” in which, though in other words, 
he assumes the victims of his satire that he will be at all times rea- 
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Jy to blow out the brains of any unfortunate author whose repu¬ 
tation he has already stabbed^ and whose feelings he has injured. 
Unlike most great boasters, however, he was as ready to act as 
to talk. The manner in which he received Moore’s call lor an 
explanation, was in the highest degree manly, honorable and dis¬ 
creet, and appeared to considerable advantage contrasted with 
the Bard of Erin’s national warmth and inconsistency on that 
occasion. Of his Religious scepticism we should have thought 
there could hardly have been two opinions, f>ut though Moore, 
Hunt and Dallas agree that he entirely rejected the Christian 
Scriptures, Capt. Medwin, Mr. Nathan and others, seem to have 
supposed that he had only occasional doubts upon this important 
subject. For our own parts we are perfectly convinced from the 
general tenor of his writings and liis published conversation that 
he was as firm an unbeliever in the Christian Religion as either 
Hume, Gibbon, or Voltaire. The very conversations which 
Medwin himself gives in illustration of Byron’s probable Christia- 
nity, go to prove the reverse of liis supposition. Let us take 
the following specimen :— 

Ono mode of worship, ears. Lord Byron, yeiMs to another ; no relig^ion lias lasted 
more than two thousand years. Out of the ei^ht Imndred millions that the globe 
contains, only two hundred millions are Christian, —What is to become 

of the sis hundred millions that do not believe, and of those incalculable miWiona 
that lived before Christ! People at home, are mad about Missionary Societies, and 
Missions to the East. The Catholic priests have been labouring hard for nearly a 
century ; but whathave they done ! Out of eighty millions of Hindoos, how fnany 
proselytes have been ^ade ! Sir John Malcolm, said at Murray's before several 
persons, that the Padres, as he called them had only made six converts at Bombay 
during bis time, and that even this hlacW little dock forsook the ir shepherds when 
the rum was out.—The best Christians can never be satisfied of their own salvation ; 
Johnson died a coward and Cofvper was near shooting Irimself; Hume went ofif the 
stage like a brave man, and Volta ire's last moments do not seem to have been 
clouded by any fears of what was to come. A man may study any thing till he believes 
ti. Creech died a Lucretian, and Burckhardt and Browne were Mohammedans. You 
are a Protestant—you protest against all religions. 1 am called a Manicbocan : I 
may rather be called an any-cboesn, or any^ihing-arain. How do you like my 
sectr* 

No believer in Christianity, we should think, would talk in this 
way, but Lord Byron both in writing and conversation has often 
expressed himself much more freely and decidedly upon this seri¬ 
ous point. It is related that even when he was quite a child he 
was a great reader in the Bible, but “ very inquisitive and puz¬ 
zling’’ on religious matters- But though he was of no sect, and 
did not believe in any particular religious system, he was cer- 
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tainly not a*) atheistj and his deism appears to have been sincere 
and ardent. The following extract from a poepi wdiich he wrote 
upon this subject in his nineteenth year may be considered to 
contain his religious creed, and shows, as his biographer ob¬ 
serves, how early the struggle between natural piety and doubt 
began in his mind :— 

•• THE PRAYER OF NATURE^ 

'^Father of Lig^ht! great God of Heareu ! 

Hear'st thou the accents of despair 'i 
Can guilt like man's be e'er forgiven I 
Can vice alone for crimes by prayer ^ 

Father of Light, on thee I call ! 

Thou see'stmy soul is dark within ; 

Thou who canst mark the sparrow’s full» 

Avert from me the death of siu* 

K 0 shrine I seek, to sects unknown, 

Oh point to me the path ofjrttih! 

Thy driai omnipotence I own, 

Spare, yet amend, the faults of youth. 

Let bigots rear a gloomy fane, 

Let superstition hail the pile, 

4 ^ Let priests, to spread their sable reign. 

With tales of mystic rites beguile. 

Shall man coniine his Maker's sway 
To Gothic domes of mouldering stone ? 

Tby temple is the face of day : 

Earth, ocean, heaven, thy boundless throne. 

Shall man condemn A 15 race to hell 
Unless they bend tn pompous/bm ; 

Tell us that alt, for one who fell, 

Must pmish in the mingling storm ? 

Shall each pretend to reach ifte skies. 

Yet doom kis brother to expire, 

Whose soul a different hope supplies. 

Or doctrines less severe inspire? 

Shall these, by creeds they can*t expound. 

Prepare a fancied bliss or woe ? 

Shall reptiles, groveling on the ground. 

Their great Creator's purpose know ? 

Shall those, who lire for self alone. 

Whose years float on in daily crime-^ 

Shall they by Faith for guilt atone. 

And lira beyond the bounds of Tima 1 
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Father ? no propbet*9 laws I BPek,— 
Tky laws in Nature’s works appear 
I own myself corrupt and weak, 

Yet will I pray, for thou wilt hear !*’ 


But to turn from this subject, which may be painful to many of 
our readers, let us add a word or two more on his personal cha¬ 
racter, wdiich upon the w hole was v astly superior to that of many 
who by merely negative qualities, have gained more general es¬ 
teem. Of his domestic life, perhaps the less said, the better, 
though if he was not a model of a husband or a son he was cer¬ 
tainly an ailectionate father. In his correspondence there are 
perhaps fewer touches of tenderness than are to be found in 
any series of familiar letters in the English Language. Here 
and there we find expressions of ardent and sincere friendship, 
but there is very little delicate and refined feeling. He was 
warm, sincere and generous, but in the work before us, there 
are.no very strikins?; evidences of any acute sensibility, except 
of a certain morbid kind in matters connected with his 
own poetical fame, and personal pride. He liad however no 
mean passions and was always open, manly and noble in his 
conduct, both to friends and foes. He seems to have been ut¬ 
terly free from tlie paltry jealousies, and petty fears, that but 
too often disgrace and lower the literary character. He was 
not one of those who can bear no rival near the throne, and 
would have sacrificed his fame and every thing he possessed 
before he w'oiild have condescended to the contemptible manseu- 
vres of Addison, in bis covert attacks on Pope, His published 
opinions on the relative merits of his poetical contemporaries 
though they run counter to the world were no doubt sincere,. 
But notwithstanding his high authority we liesitate not, to allirm 
tiiat they are strangely inaccurate. He has called Sir Walter 
Scott, the Monarch of English Bards. Next to him he has placed 
Rogers ! Next to Rogers, come Moore, and Campbell, and then 
Southey, Wordsworth and Coleridge bring up the rear!! Now by 
many able critics it has been doubted whetlier Scott has finy 
just claim even to the title of a poet, and the late public neglect 
of Ins metrical romances sufficiently show the general feeling 
on this score- The assertion that Rogers is a greaterpoet than 
Coleridge oj* Wordsworth, or Moore is too ludicrous for serious 
relutation. In a letter to Scott, Lord Byron tells him that the 
Prince Regent had connected together the names of Homkr. 
AND SOOTT, as the two greatest poets of ancient and modem 
times, and his Lordship seems to imply by liis communication 
of this silly and outrageous praise that Scott must be vain 
enough to see no incongruity in such a connection. 
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We are in this instance compelled to doubt either the sin¬ 
cerity or juclg*ement of the noble bard, and as we would rather 
convict him of want of taste than want oi candour, wv may ob¬ 
serve that the extravaf^ance of many of his published opinions 
on matters of poetical criticism, and the g;erieral independence 
of his character are sufficient to wan-ant the conclusion, that he 
was a better friend tlian critic. 

The fact is, that Byron was the creature of impulse and of 
prejudice, and lie too often rated Literary men according to his 
personal alfections, and not their real merits. 

We must not conclude our notice of this book without ex¬ 
pressing our opinion of the extreme elegance and simplicity of 
the style in which itis written. Mr. Moore seems to have become 
weary of tlie constant objections of the critics to his usual inflated 
and meritricious phraseology, and has determined to show the 
world that he can write in a manner at once natural and refined 
when it so pleases liiiii. 

It appears from the quotation we have already given on the 
subject of.the Syro^i Memoirs, that the public have not sustain¬ 
ed so heavy a loss as was generally imagined, and we may ven¬ 
ture to assert that the portion of destroyed manuscript that was 
most w'orthy of preservation, has not been altogether useless to 
Mr. Moore. Interesting and characteristic details w ould not ha^ e 
passed through his memory like wal cr tlirougli a sieve, and there 
are doubtless many traces of the best parts ol'tiie in 

the book before us. Mr. Moore has favored us witli hut little cri* 
ticism on Lord Byron’s Poems, tbougliit w ould have been pecu¬ 
liarly acceptable from his pen. We find, whatw^e were not be¬ 
fore aware of, that he is an occasional contributor to llie Edin¬ 
burgh Review, and probably some of its most brilliant articles, 
upon poetical works, may be attributed to llie author of Lalla 
Rookh. 

In the sketches of Lord Byron, and other eminent personages, 
that occur in the work before us, Mr. xVToore is less graphic and 
picturesque than Leigh Hunt, but his style is more equal and on 
the whole in better and purer taste than that of any of his rivals. 
After his florid biography of Sheridan, this change of manner, 
T/ill be BO less surprizing than agreeable to his readers. 
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1 . 

Whatever we wish, we easily believe 
So says the Saw : 

And many a modern instance I could draw 
By which j’ou would perceive 
That though the Proveib is not very new, 

’i'is true : 

But more than one example 
Produced precisely as a kind of sample. 

Is quite enougi»^ 1 think. 

And so with more I needn't waste my ink. 

II 

A wealthy young Civilian in Calcutta 
Resolv’d to put a 

Full stop to all his riotings and rambling’s. 
Racings and amblings. 

Had fix’d In'* Iieart on fair Miss E. and marriage j 
While as much beat upon the match, 

(Which both her parents said w'ith reason. 

Was quite a catch,” 

Coiisi iering the dullness of the season) 

The Lady hud fix’d her*s upon a carriage. 

* III. 

The gentleman was uglier far than sin ; 

But he was not 

According to Sir Walter Scott, 

^Vithout some means the ladies’ liearts to win ; 
For he w'as clever, shrewd. 

Had talents, sense, and spirit ; 

And well his ugliness he knew 
Too; 

But 3 ^et he fondly hoped his children would 
His wit inherit 

With all their mother’s loveliness combined. 

So as to be 

In person and in mind 
A very pretty, witty, family. 

And by the way, 

I must not here omit to say. 

That the young bride was very pretty j 
But much 1 grieve that i 
(Unless I told a very wicked lie^ 

Cau*t call her witty. 
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IV. 

Indeed she was the contrary of that. 

For she was very very stupid, 

'rhat's flat: 

She thought no creature could be half so shocking 
As a Blue Stocking, 

That nobo'^y had any need 
To read. 

Or work, or think, or paint, or play, or sing, 

Or any thing— 

But often fools are patronized by Cupid. 

V. 

You’ll say ’tis strange that a Civilian 
(One of a nullitui,) 

liike hira wliom I’ve described should be in lovo 

With such a girl: bv all the stars above 

And eves that rival them bolovv, 

%> 

1 know. 

At least I think—Td never wed a fool; 

But thinking when one’s cool 
And out of danger, from a sly shot 
Of eve-shot. 

Is different: I’m talking silly stuff. 

The bridegiooin loved the biide 5 and that’s enough. 

VI. 

He sent her every thing that could be pleasant 
By wav of present. 

Jewels, and bracelets, rings, 

And Hamilton’s whole shop of pretty things. 

Of alt Civilians the most <‘ivii ; 

Blest days that glide before the honey moon 
Why do ye pass so soon. 

For oh we find 

The bills to pav you leave behind 
The Devil! 

VII. 

The dav before the marriage 
The bridegroom had a very pleasant dream. 

For it did seem 

That there drew near his caniaffe 
Where sat his lovely blooming Eastern bride 
In triumph by his side, 

A very venernble man. 

Who thus began : 

Lady, you really are extremely pretty, 

And Sir, you are witty: 

And I will promise you, upon my oath, 

^ Your children shall resemble both/^ 
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VlII. 

The promise as fulfilled, in truth. 

For from their earliest vouth, 

The children were as hideous as Papa, 
And iooiish as Mamma ! 
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CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

JIow Dr, Fn?i,vf?JS made a Collection of all sorts of Magical 
Publications and studied them with great diligence. 

Dr. Faustus as we Jiave mentioned separated liirnself from So¬ 
ciety in such a manner as not to be observed, and applied biiii- 
solfto the single consideration ofhow^ lie mi^ht attain the object 
ol his desires ; fi)r wliich ])urpose, lie, assisted by companions 
like himself, collected to;;etlier all kinds of books of Devilry, ma- 
pcal characters and aportate conjurations, took accurate copies of 
the whole, and made himself master of tlioir contents. A large 
collection of such matters was found after his death, not only of 
what Jews ami Pagans liave w^ritten about sorcery, but also ot in¬ 
cantations which wore aselfeclual in driving away diseases then, 
as they now are in Popedom, as is proved by the subject mat¬ 
ter ot the books themselves; as works of Astrology, of the Influ- 
eiK'e of the Stars^ and liow future events could he discovered from 
them ; and also of Chiromancy and Phrenology, how to tell com¬ 
ing good or bad fortune by the lines of the hand and bumps of the 
scull, how to cure diseases, systematize education and hasten the 
march of intellect; Casting of lots in which by outlandish charac¬ 
ters wonderful and adventurous things are brought to pass ; In¬ 
cantation by which is understood the art of raising the devil and 
bringing him under command, in wldcb branch ol science Dr. 
Fciusius was cliielly conversant as will appear hereafter. Divina¬ 
tion that is when one by tlie help of the devil is able to read systems 
of EtJiics and Political Economy and to prophecy from them the 
stale and prospects of society. Py thonisrn or necromancy in which 
is contained the w hole science on which he had so long set his heart, 
that is to raise the dead, and to get the most delicious meats and 
drinks at all times and seasons as mangoes in December and ices 
in June, and also to conjure the Devil in chrystal, glass, mirrors, 
stones, wood, and waters et cetera and whatever more may be 
got out of these books as Hydroinancy, Geomancy, Pj romancy, 
Aeromancy which us meutioued above were all found after hid 
dreadful end. 
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CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 

How Dr* Faustus searched his destiny to know if he was to 

obtain his wish or not. 

Master Thomas Wolhal, of Torgan, writes, that he formerly 
read in a meinorial which Dr. Faustus left after his death, writ¬ 
ten in his own Jiaiid that before he had attained such a pitch of 
knowledge, being fully aware that one man is luckier than other, 
gets a Sliver spoon in his mouth, when another finds only a wood¬ 
en ladle and see Goblius and Ghosts where no other one can, he 
determined to enquire into his destiny and to ascertain whether 
that was favourable to his desires or llie contrary. 

As he was busily employed on this matter, and enquiring in hiB 
books about spirits ascending and descending, and other person¬ 
ages of the same kind, and comparing his natal hour with the 
sternal influences, lie discovered that he w as endued not only w ith 
a highly talented genius, but tliat the spirits liad a particular in¬ 
clination and liking to him. And what farther strengthened Iiiin 
in this opinion w'as, that very often he observed a marvellous 
shadow pass backwards and forwards on the wall of his study, and 
also when he looked out of his bed at night he used to see a num¬ 
ber of lights flyii*g up and down so as to come up near to the bed¬ 
stead and licard a rustling among them as if persons were 
talking softly to one another. This greatly encouraged him, as 
lie considered these to be si^irits though lie had not yet courage 
enough to speak to them. 

CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 

How Dr, Faustus by means of a famous Chrystallomantlst 
gained authority over the Chrystal Spirity by whose ?Heans 
he made a large fortune before he finally determined to 
enter into alliance with Satan, 

It is also stated in the above-mentioned memoirs of Dr. Faus¬ 
tus that about this time he gained authority over the Chrystal 
s{>irit by means of a person called Christopher Hayllinger, a 
famous exorcist and chrystallomantist, who by a just judgment 
was assassinated in the streets one summer alternoon. By this 
means Faustus was enabled to carry into execution many won- 
dert'ul projects to assist in accomplishing his grand design, one of 

* The reader must remember that about this time was the date of the iorentton 
of Glass, and iu wonderful properties, now familiar, must to the vulgar of that aj^e 
have appeared miraculous,; accordingly all the conjurers of that age are furnished 
with magical glasses, mirrors, Slc, in which spirits were supposed to reside bj whose 
aid the conjurer was enabled to perform many feats, probably of tlie same nature 
as we DOW do by magic lanterns* Thu appeara to be the true interpretation of Faustus' 
Chrystal Spiriu 
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tlie most remarkable of which was the accumulation of a large 
fortune in times of economy and over production. I5ut as he day 
and night meditated how to obtain a greater proficiency in these 
sciences, and as he found that nothing less than the very strong¬ 
est conjurations would answer his purpose, he determined at 
last to make use of them. And though at the out-set he w as 
somewiiat disturbed by the aj)prehension that he migiit not suc¬ 
ceed, yet he comforted himself by the counter reflexion that even 
in this event, the study of the Black-Art was by no means witli- 
thin the reach of every one's capacity, and that it carried a res¬ 
pectable appearance in the world, as many persons had thereby 
rendered themselves very lamous, had pushed themselves forward 
and been held in great repute both by liigh and low, so that the 
said Black-Art has been practised at all times since the very 
beginning of tlic world, and Emperors and Kings, yea. even the 
holy Popes themselves Jiave made use of it, as is sulliciently 
authenticated by history. 


MY MOTHER’S GRAVE. 


Beneath the dark and mournful ^bade 
Ot thine own fav'iile Cypress-tree 
In deatli my mother thou urt laid 
111 s^ilitude and secrecy,— 

No s^audy tomb in iiiock’ry glares 
AI)ove the spot, conbigiied to woe, 

A marble slab alone declares 

Her name, her age, who sleeps below. 

And its pure chjisteness was the best 
To represent her spotless breast. 

Within the vault they \c left a space 

Where thou my mother shoiildst have been. 
For in that chill and dismal place 
The coflins of thy race are seen. 

And it appears devoid and bare 
As tho’ it gaped for others there. 

And on the wall in order shine 
The old escutcheons of thv line. 

Yet no memorial tablet hancfs 
To tell thy life—thy latest pangs. 

In Heaven thy hopes are registered 
Where all thy breathings were preferred. 
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And those metliinks whose happy (Ia3’s 
Were spent in holy prayer and praise 
Shou'd ever calm and sacred lie 
In unadorned simplicity. 

Few know the spot where thou dost rest 
And fewer even care to know'. 

But, there are others who have prest 
And moistened it with tears of woe. 
The bursting heart—tlie plaeid grief. 

Of childish years and sacred aoe. 
And one wlio never knows relief 

Whose sorrows time cannot assuage. 
Have stood in speecliless holy dread 
Above thy low and lonelv bed 
ave bent in inutoless sad despair 
O'er what was once so bright and fair— 
And when the solemn bell invites 
All men (o join in holy rites 
And breezes waft the joyful sound 
To every ('hristian’s cot around ; 

Tho’ rustic peasants pass along 

Unconscious upon whom they tread ; 
A few 111 that religious throng 
Are gazing on voiir silent bed. 

Are breathing hopes of Heavcii lor thee 
In fervent fond sincerity. 

1 thank my God I did not trace 

The cold and clammy hands of death. 
As they were stealing o’er that face 
And rliiliing life’s departing breath. 

I could not bear to see that eve 

That ever beamed on me with kindness 
Become transfixed on vacancy 
In glazed yet gazing blindness. 

And those sweet lips 1 used to kiss 
And hang on with a (hiidish bliss, 

1 could not bear to see them start 
In livid coldness all apart. 

1 thank my God I did not see 
These last scenes of mortality. 

The helmet decked my boyish brows 
For I was born a soldier’s son, 

And chivalry had won my vows 
Ere yet niy infant days were done. 

And I was in u foreign land 
And numbered with a martial band, 
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And never knew that death bad presi 
His signet on my mother’s breast. 

A letter came^ with sable sealed 
My misery was there revealed. 

It told me all—my Sire’s distress 
And that 1 now was motherless* 

And days have passed since then-—and I 
Have learnt to wear a tearless eye^ 

Have taught my heart the worldly skill 
Of curbing every thought at will. 

For manhood brings those griefs and woes 
That happy boyhood never^knows. 

Again 1 braved the Ocean’s foam 
And left that distant sunny shore. 

Again 1 sought my native home 

But somewhat sadder than before— 

1 roved about from place to place 
And tried my boyish haunts to trace> 

But all was altered, scarce a tree 
Or shrub was where it used to be 
For strangers bad possessed the spot 
And changed it—that 1 knew it not. 

1 saw my father, and the cloud 
That wrapt him when he meekly bowed 
Yet yielded to a calmer shade— 

Yet spoke of joys and hopes betrayed. 

His brows had ta’en a darker hue. 

His eyes had lost the fire they knew. 

And blighted bliss and pleasures gone 
Spoke in his voice’s mournful tone. 

Yet pure Religion’s holy dress. 

Had clothed him with submissiveness. 

Aly brother too 1 met—but he 
Was just in boyhood’s gaiety 
When sorrows o’er the bosom fly 
As clouds across a Summer’s sky, 

A moment darkling on the scene 
Then fading as they ne’er had been. 

1 loved the boy—for he was now 

My Mother’s living semblance grown. 
He had her intellectual brow, 

• His hazel-eyes too were her own. 

And e’en the bloom that youth bespeaks 
Was that which glowed upon her cheeks, 

J strained him to my bursting heart 
And prayed that we might never part, 

1 clasped his band, he led the way 
And showed me where our Mother lay. 
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'We stood beside our Mother’s grave^ 

We knelt beside her burial stoncj 
And truly at that' moment gave 

Our inmost thoughts to God alone. 

"W^ith hearts in guileless pureness drest 
Wc prayed her soul might rest above^ 

And wander there a spirit blest 

Thro^faitb in Christ’s redeeming love. 

That she might wake the sacred hymn 
With Cherubim and Seraphim^ 

W^ith Hallelujahs strike the lyre 
As one-amid that Angel-choir. 

W'e asked our Saviour to impart 
Sweet comfort to our Father’s hearty 
And teach our hlial lOve to he 
His solar- in adversity. 

And ph if at that pious hour 

We prayed—our Mother’s blessbig might 
Descend like'Herman’s dewv shower 
To cheer and guide ovr hearts aright; 

Our God will not account it sin 
When contrite feelings were within, 

A tear stood in my brotlrei’s eye 
And even mine too was not dry. 

Yet we shall soon regain the glow 
Of feelings in their joyous flow. 

And move as others move along 
And join the gay and festive throng. 

For time will calm the greatest grief 
And passing years will bring relief. 

And they may soothe but ne’er remove 
Femembrance of our Mother’s love 
But there is one* who never more 
Clan know the bliss he knew before, 

W^ho, throughout life can ne’er regair. 

The freshness of his heart again, 

W^ith blighted sense of pleasure^! flown 
In whose existence was bis own, 

^Midst blissful scenes and worldly stir 
A hapless lonely wanderer. 

For all the joys that life e’er gave 
Were buried in my Mother’s Grave. 

FJLXUS. 


♦ My rather. 
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What's in a name ? asks Juliet with all the simplicity of inr^' 
cent fourteen—that age of bread and butter. Had she survived 
to pass from her teens to her twenties—from being simply fair to 
being intensely blue, she would have ceased to ask the question. 
She would by that time have turned in all likelihood Novel 
Reader, and would have felt how sweetly the liquid letters of the 
lover’s names in Boccaccio fall upon the ear, and how harshly 
he tries to combine them when he wishes to represent the he¬ 
roes as fierce violators, or faithless cavaliers. 

A hundred instances will occur to every body of this kind of 
art in our own Novels ; and even the mighty Magician of Ab¬ 
botsford himself shews his conviction, that both mankind and 
womankind are ravished with the whistling of a name.” His 
lieroes and heroines are all christened with a scrupulous regard 
to euphony:—his castles and crusaders—barons and belles— 
tyrant.s and titled dames—are all names and titles which, though 
now familiar in our mouths, as household words, discourse 
eloquent music. But if the Ariosto of the North has not 
disdained this resource, how necessary it must have been to the 
scribblers of Hihelwindas and Belindas^, How many fair 
cheeks have poured down tears, and how many bright eyes have 
been dimmed with the loves and woes of Lord Alfred^ Sir Fre- 
dericky Charles, or Henry, w ho would have scorned to let a 
drop commemorate or console the miseries of Malacki, the me¬ 
lancholy of Matthew, the troubles of Thomas, the jeopardy of 
Jonathan, or the sighs of Samuel! What lady, on cleopatra 
couch or sofa reclined, could or would deplore Dorcas or Dot'o^ 
thy, Betty or Barbara ? W hile the sacred source of sympa¬ 
thetic tears would readily flow for Isabel, Clementina, ovMajdeliHa 
—or, in lowlier story, for Lucy and Mary! Thenames of DeCour- 
cy, Bruce, Donglas, Fitzroy, —are all sacred to history : and 
even those young ladies “who don't like to read history, be¬ 
cause it makes their heads ache, and is so stupid,” confess the 
charms of name, and the euphonious mxxwA&oiSydney 

and Tivian. But place in their stead the names of Hogsflesh, 
Tims, Sims, Thompson, Johnson, or Smith —of Tibbs, Fips, 
Sonter, Barber, Baggs, or Dickon —and all the charm is 
vanished—the spell is past—the lady will spell no longer! It 
is the same, in a certain degree, with all the arts. The harmo¬ 
nious names of Michml Angelo, Raphael, Julio Romano, Salr- 
voter Rosa, Domenichino —and a hundred others—one likes 
to repeat them for the mere music of the sounds. In music too, 
those composers who have had the most mellifluous names have 
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been generally the most favourite musicians. Paszeilo^s namer 
is pleasurable from its li^d sweetness, independent of the de-^ 
liciousness of his airs. While the name of Cimarosa is in itself 
a piece of music. FioravantVa is a beautiful name, and itfer- 
cadante's: Ckerubini*s is ravishing; and Clementi*s delicate^ 
Farinelli and Zingarelli are charming diminutives; and Ros^ 
sini^ though a diminutive, also has a greatness, as being at the 
head of a school, wonderful for the invention of a new style, af¬ 
ter it seemed that all styles bad been tried. Even the harsh 
German language seems to have bowed in harmony to genius; 
Handely Haydn^ and Mozart, the illustrious and wondrous 
three of music, have all names expressive of grace and sweet¬ 
ness. Even Beethoven^8 sounds like the crash of a grand piano 
struck by a master-hand: and Mayseder and Meyerbeer may 
be allowed to be liquid names—for German ones. Ries, if we 
cannot allow any tiling in favour of the Welsh or truly British 
sound of it, is softened by its combination with the romantic 
name of Ferdinand: Moschellea has a title as flowing and free 
as his touch of the piano: and Romberg and Von Weber have 
names that to our ears arc expressive of a certain intensity of 
genius. As for those whom we have heard in our youth—such 
as with a very innocent variation in orthography, we may call 
Crammer — Marrer — Plague-all — Stay-ielt, and Wry-neck-^ 
sky —♦we give up their names without remorse to the rugged 
genius of their language: and even the more Italianized of our 
early ex-favourites, Conchy, Blanemangini, Liver^hearty, 
Patchini, &c. we now discard.-f- Our English composers have 
not very good names—either at home or abro'ad: Attwood at 
Broadwood is very good, but he is not so good when he comes 
to paper. For Bishop, as his name deserves, we have a right 
reverence; But he has written himself out. Griffin and 
Horsely are sad names for the Court of Apollo: and so are 
Haigs and Hawes! Knapton and Knyveth arc bad: Onslow 
and Potter are tedious and trivial. Webbe is nearly spun out, 
and Welsh, though British is not eventually national. Wesley, 
as his name could imply, is sacred to hymns \ and the Horns, 
we believe have long ceased to play ! 

Then look at the names of our Nobility! One would think, 
as the peers, have among other privileges, that of choosing their 
own names, that they would select something harmonious and 
graceful, or at least bearing historical recollections—and 
certainly nothing grating to the senses. Look at the last batch 
of peers I One who bore the courtly name of A'Court chooses 
to change it to Heytesbury —and Bootle Wilbraham —to be 

* Conmonlr spfilt Cronwr, Mav>r$r, Plee/^al, Steibelt, Wranicktky^ 

t Ditto Ditto Csccio, Blangini, Liver«it> Pacini, 
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sure he could not change it for the worse,—is now Lord Siel^ 

mersdale -ineflfable word! Even Mr. Lambton wanted 

to be Lord D*Arct/, (a title more fitted for the second liope of 
the illustrious house of Buckingham) but has been prevailed on 
to exchange it for the more appropriate title of Lord Durham — 
that coal-country where he reigns supreme,—^where he is a se¬ 
cond, but by no means an old King Coal I The only one who 
has chosen well is Lord Lyndhurst. We confess we like histo¬ 
ric titles—we like those that have been and those that &re to be. 

Albemarle^ Angleseyy Arundel, Beaufort, Bedford, 
(including all the Russells male and female) Berkeley, Boling'^ 
broke, Brandon, Buckingham, Charlemont, Chatham, Ches^ 
terfield, Churchill (THE Marlborough —we even love a little 
old termagant Sarah his wife) Clarence, Clarendon, Clifford, 
Derby, Devonshire, Douglas, Gordon, Graham, Grey, (a 
name made for a Patrician) Gordon, Howard, all the blood of 
all of them) Northumberland, {th^ Percy) Somerset, 

Rutland^ Talbot, and a hundred others. Some names we 
love for their mere sounds sake, or for their associations with old 
time: Beaufort^ Courtenay, (whom Gibbon traces to Phara- 
inond of France) Dacre, (from the Chivalric Associations attach¬ 
ed to it both in ancient and modern story)— Fortescue, Glenly^ 
on, Gwydyr, Harcourt, Hareivood, Dy?ievor, Melrose, MeU 
bourne, Monteagle, Montfort, Ponsonby, Rosebery, Rossldn, 
Sydney, Torringto7i, Walsingham. Waldegrave, &c. &c. 
Some titles we love for their connection with literature, inde¬ 
pendent of their harmony of sound; such as Belmore, Bray- 
bi'ooke, Blessidgton, Byron^ Carlisle, Dorset, Egremonf, 
Elgin, Holland, Nugent, Porchesfer, Onslow, Mount Edge- 
cumbe, Orford, Oxford (Pope’s and Swift’s Harley) Spencer, 
Shaftesbury, Peterborough, &c. But what can be said 
in favour of such horrid sounds as Ranfurly, Wigan, Wode- 
house, Tenterden, Tadcaster, Ribblesdale, Rolle, Sidmo7ith, 
Sondes, Stowell, Stradbroke, Grinstead, Meldrum, Craven, 
Crewe, and a thousand other names of peers and peers' sons, 
whom we omit to name for fear of consequences to some fair 
reader. We might go on to extend this subject much farther; but 
we will not: we shall only fill up the page by observing that all 
our popular writers have had very euphonious names; and that in 
the present day it is only necessary to mention as proofs, Joanna 
Baillie, Bowles, Campbell, Barry Cornwall, Byron, Croly, 
Leveson Gower, Felicia Hemans, Letitia Lando^iy Herbert, 
Lockhart, Montgomery, Moore, Rose, Scott, Southey, not to 
mention, Mr. Editor, 

Your and the Ladies’ very humble servant, 

CHARLES LENNOX, 
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Crreat Nature, once thine awful face 
Absorb’d mv soul in thee, 

•r _ 

And cannot still thy pow'r efface 

These harrowin^^ thoughts that burn in me ?* 
Oh lead me to the risin<^ dawn 
Where first the spirit of the morn 
Bursts in his pjlory on the world 

And dripping with the dews of night 
The banners of advancing h;rht 
Are dazzlingly unfurl’d. 

While melts the day upon the sky 
In mists offiiiid gold. 

And the sun’s chaiiot on high 

In floods of living light is roll’d. 

Where the corn with gold is bristling 
And the sky-lark sweetly whittling 
Spiim^ds his pinions fring’d with lishf. 

And ev’ry rock and stream and view. 

As struggling to lih- anew, * 

Shake off the shades of night. 


Alas ! Alas ! a Phantom still 

Sinks brooding on my mind. 

An atmosphere so dark and chill 

Seems hov’ring o'er me on the wind. 
And not Hyperion’s fiery shafts 
Can pierce the poison’d air that wafts 
'Fhis melancholy gloom around. 

The gay wing’d pleasures, fluft’ring by. 
With ruffled plumes, and droopiiig eye 
Fall gasping to the ground. 

Hence, lead me hence then. Twilight sweet 
We ’ll watch the parting beams, 

"Where the wave ripples at onr feet 

And sadly shrill the lapwing screams^ 
The sleeping echo shall awake 
To listen how the glassy lake 
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Just dimpled by the creaking oar 

In cadence splashes^ and the knell 
Faint tinkling from the temple bell^ 

Dies on the distant shore. 

But heav’ns ! what sigh upon the breeze 
Conies stealing to my ear ? 

And cannot feelings such as these 

Prevent that pliantum’s hov'ring here ? 

—Nor night (whose leaden sceptre frees 
The world from care^ and can appease 
All save yon restless torrent’s rush. 

That in the sacred stillness Joys, 

As swells and fades it’s sullen noise) 

That whisper’d sigfarcan hush. 

liO ! where the gath’ring tempest low’rs 
Upon the awestruck air. 

The dismal dun horizon cow’rs 

Beneath the Sulphur's livid glare. 

The cattle flocking eye the gloom 
As if foreboding some sad doom, 

^\*^hile nature pauses in suspense 

Tlie storm seems mutt’riiig to the liills 
And o’er the trembling world instils 
It's leaden influence. 

£’eu here resounds the cooing dove 
Upon the eclioing air. 

While 1 can never rise above 

The spellbound horrors of despair. 

—'I’he sacred lone of melancholy 
Oiicc seem'd to breathe so calm and holy 
As pacing thro’ the cloister’d gloom 

Of some old gothic Abbey’s length 
S felt religion’s kindling strength 
lier awful reign assume. 

And could not now the stillness there,— 

The echo’s hollow ring. 

That starts at its own step—the pray’r 

^'hat sighs from spiriti* on the wing, 

*The light that on the ctumbled walls 
From rain’d windows checquePd falls, 
Slow ailv’ry bright, and paler now 

As passing o’er the moon a cloud 
Flings for a while her sable shroud 
0*er midnight’s sadden’d brow. 
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Ah cannot liour and scenes like these 
Still move, as once they could. 

And the devoted i'eelings seize 

In soul felt rapture to their God? 

My bible’s awlul truth I know 
And feel as I was wont to do. 

But ail in vain I strive to rest 

My thoughts on death and heav’n above 
While Lalla’s shade and Leila’s love 

Still rankle in my breast. 

♦ 

And yet I long, tho’ backward driven, 

A refuge there to find. 

And alra'ist doubt if love were given 
To bless or to condemn mankind. 

The present hour, short sighted man 
Confines your prospect, still you can 
In such a time-bound judgment trust— 

Enough—to heaven’s will I bow, 

For “ secret sins” I suffer now. 

And know Ueav’n’s ways are just 

I. B. D. 
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The moon hath risen of the fourteenth night 
By cloud unspotted, purely, mildly bright—- 
And through the tall trees overshadowing ^ 

Albeit thickly woven, gleams her light 

Yet faintly—such was wont to love each sprite 

Life’s early legends tell of—nurses sing— 

Now, a broad streak is through the branches cast 
Of the huge Peepul, as they wave—now shade 
Impervious darkens where the light has past— 
And comes no more—for sea breeze doth fade 
To mind like mine—half pensive, such may seem 
Emblem of what of youth awaits the dream. 

What hath awaited mine, the transient light. 

Fond hope’s fruition—the long shade its bUght— 

May 1830. 


R. L. H. 
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MY FIRST PRIZE, 

BY A ROYAIi MrDDY. 


In my young days, -when George the IV. was Regent, it was 
my lot to be a Middy in a dasbing Frigate, mounting fifty guns, 
commanded by as smart a seaman and as great a Tartar as ever 
broke a biscuit. I had belonged to her a year or more, during 
which I had seen enough of my Captain to wish him heartily at 
the devil, when, after returning from a most monotonous cruize, 
or rather vo> age, to St, Helena, we were ordered to Lisbon, 
whence, it was said, we were to proceed westward with sealed 
orders. The passage was tedious, and diversified only by one 
event of any interest—a mutiny which went ofif as quietly and 
almost as quickly as a flash in the pan. We carried out an Ad¬ 
miral and the people rushed after him one day with cries of “ New 
Captain/’ and made an appeal to him. It was Sunday, and 
they were persuaded to defer their complaints till next day, when, 
being mustered individually, their courage failed them, that is, 
with the exception of a few : and so the matter ended. The Cap¬ 
tain, however, probably received a bint that he had exceeded all 
defensible limits in his severity, and that his threats of repetition 
W'ere at least impolitic; for when we reached Lisbon he applied 
a wet sponge to^the punishment list, mustered the men, made a 
flaming speech to them about American Frigates which he was 
likely to encounter, and which he would lay them alongside of 
“yard arm and yard arm/’ and was greeted with three loud 
cheers, which sealed the compact of oblivion of the past. 

How the intelligence of the probability of an American War 
affected me, those only can conceive who have been placed in a 
similar situation, pent up in a ship, and subject to the daily abuse 
and tyranny of a man who, in so far as I and my messmates were 
concerned, was invested with a power perfectly irresponsible ; 
unless indeed he had gone to the extent of taking away our lives ; 
lor any injury short of that it would have been idle to hope for 
redress. From such a state of bondage, death in action, or going 
away in a prize seemed to be our only chances of emancipation; 
aave that of promotion a contingency too remote to be thought 
of as a consolation : and ready tho’ 1 was in those days, to “ seek 
the bubble reputation e’en in the cannon’s mouth,” I had no 
particular desire that my troubles should be ended by a round 
shot : on the contrary, dreams of glory and pleasure filled my 
*^nd, and 1 ah eady in my castle-bmlding reveries fancied my - 
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self—not an Admiral—but something which for me had more 
attraction—^the young^ Captain of a dashing Frigate like that to 
which I then beloinged. 

' Viaiens of glory sporo my «cbing sight, 

thought I, but I was often awakened from these pleasing day¬ 
dreams, by the Stentorian voice of the Skipper issuing som» 
harsh order, and perhaps emphatically urging active obedience, 
by a smart cuft' on iny devoted head. 

We sailed, however, from Lisbon, and the course we steered 
soon left it no longer doubtful that we were bound to the Ameri¬ 
can coast. We had approached it, and were, I think, in sound¬ 
ings, when an event occurred which converted all conjectures 
about the nature of our sealed orders into certainty. It was blow- 
uig, one afternoon, what sailors call a staggering breeze, and we 
bad in order 

■ n to gire rhe ship relief 

Becluc’d our tupaails by a single reef. 

"Wlien a fine, fast Frigate can just carry her single reefed top¬ 
sails and courses, with top gallant sails occasionally, the enemy's 
craft that ventures near her without being of equal force, should 
“ have a good pair of heels,” or the underwriters are likely to look 
blue for the event. So it happened in this case. We were 
standing on right for the coast under the canvass I have des¬ 
cribed, when the look out at the mast head, sung out lustily, 
“ on deck there, strange sail right a head.” The weather was 
so hazy that we almost simultaneously saw the stranger off the 
deck, she was a brig standing right for us, but in one minute 
after we made her out she w ore round and stood away from us, 
making all possible sail. All hands make sail, Mr. Pipes” 
said the Captain to the Boatswain. “ Aye, aye Sir” and “ all 
—hands—make—sail” *—resounded at every hatchway, ac¬ 
companied by the shrill pipe of the Boatswain and his mates. 
Sail was soon made and the Frigate keeping away large to fol¬ 
low the stranger, dashed through “ the waters of the dark blue 
sea” with a velocity almost fearfully delightful. It was soon evi¬ 
dent we gained on the chace “ Heave the log. Sir” said the 
Captain to the mate of the watch: the log was hove and the ob¬ 
sequious Middy reported “ thirteen knots clean oflF the reel.” 
“ If that fellow escapes us, now Mr. Lufftackle” said the Captain 
p9 the first Lieutenant “ he has only one more to fear,” “ and that” 
haid the second in command is—“ the devil.” He did not escape 
however, for after an interesting and beautiful chace of four 
hours we had him within range of the guns, when letting fly 
every thing, sheets, halyards, braces and all, he rounded too, hoist- 

* The uittiil addition of " a hoy”- was cot permitted in our rigid discipline. 
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fldliis bunting, displaying the stars and stripes, and immediately' 
hauled it down again, very prudently; for sixteen guns to fifty 
is rather ugly odds to contend against. “ A Jonathan by the 
Hookee” said Pipes, “ aye, aye” said his Chief Mate, “ my 
dream’s out now any how, that ere manoeuvre lets us all into 
the secret of the sealed orders, eh!” “ All hands out boats” said 
Lufftackle. The boats were soon out and the business of bring¬ 
ing on board the prisoners commenced. 

The first boat that returned brought the Captain of 'the pri¬ 
vateer who had evidently been “ keeping his spirits np by pour- 
uig spirits down,” for he was more than half seas over. “ Well” 
said he addressing our chief “ I suppose you know Mr. Madison’s 
declared war. Every dog has his day, your turn ’ll come. 1 
calculated d’ye see to give you one broadside for the honor of 
the stars and stripes and then to haul down. But I surrender, 
here’s my sword.” “ It is well” said our Captain “ that you did 
not adhere to that calculation for if you had killed one man of 
mine in such a useless resistance I’d have blown your brig and 
you to h—11. Here’’ (addressing his stewart,) take that 
sword, I don’t receive the swords of privateersmen.” It was 
near nine at night before we got the prisoners secured and 
both vessels made sail for Halifax. Unfurtunately I was in the 
sick list, and so this was not “ my first prize,” by which 
I mean the first of which 1 had charge as prize master, 'a 
circumstance which occasioned me many a bitter sigh; for she 
was a fine brig pierced for 18 guns mounting sixteen, well 
found and completely victualled and stored for a four month’s 
cruize, and recently out of Port, so that besides the honor of com¬ 
manding such a craft, the exchange of salt pork and biscuit, and 
grog for fresh provisions wine and other good things, was not to 
be sneezed at by a hungry reefer’^ ; and hungry I was, spite of 
my being in the sick list. However I thought of the Yankey’s re¬ 
mark and comforted myself with the idea that my turn must come. 

To Halifax we went with our prize and there heard authentic in¬ 
telligence of the war, and found two Frigates, one of which had 
been chaced into the Port by three American Frigates, the Pre- 
sident Commodore Rogers, the Constitution and Congress^ 
We were in consequence ordered to sea the next morning with 
two other Frigates to go in search of the enemy, and the whole 
uight was devoted to provisioning and watering the ship, and 
sail we did accordingly ; nor shall I soon forget, the mingling of 
the sublime and ludicrous which next morning presented to me. 

1 was coming ofi' in one of the last boats, laden jwith fresh loaves 
ot bread for the crew, the weather was serene and beautiful, thu 
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three Frigates tinder weigh spreading their white canvass to ft 
light air, were proceeding 

MajeftticftlSy slow befor« tbs brsszs, 

out of tlie harbour, and the band of one of them, that of the Cora- 
modore, as he took the lead of our ship, (which had less sail set to 
enable him to do so,) wasplaying the national air of “ Rule Britan¬ 
nia the wharfs were crowded, and yet a stillness prevailed which 
associated with the idea of the object for which these ships were go¬ 
ing out of the harbour contributed to render the whole scene, (ifim- 
ages of death and conquest and glory have any thing to do with 
it) sublime; at least I thought so; and I gazed on it with deep and 
silent admiration as we rowed off to the ship, until looking at 
the pile of loaves, beside, before, behind me, I could not refrain 
from laughing for amidst this mass of dough, I seemed like one 
of Alderman Birchs’s images stuck on the centre of a twelfth cake. 
* PVom the sublime to the ridiculous is but a step.** 

To sea we went, but the Fates propitious or unpropitious, 
never brought us in sight of the enemy and my ** First Prize’’ 
was not a Yankey Frigate, nor was I " put out” as the priva¬ 
teersmen say, this cruize at all, although we did take some prizes; 
but the next cruize my turn came; for “ every dog has his day.” 

Off the high lands of Neversink at the entrance of New 
Yprk harbour, after cruizing some time bootlessly, we saw and 
chased one day a vessel which we soon made out to be a deep 
laden Merchant Schooner, and an ugly lump of a thing she 
was. In the afternoon so light an air prevailed, that our first 
Lieutenant was a^nt aw’^ay in one of the boats, to board the 
stranger then distant full six miles. It was sun-down of a love¬ 
ly summer’s day and a deep calm ere the boat returned: the 
Middy, who had left our first Lieutenant on board of her, des¬ 
cribing the vessel to a deep laden Schooner from Bristol 
which had sailed previous to our declaration of war but long 
subsequent to Mr. Madison’s on which we were acting in 
making reprisals for our captured vessels wherever we could. 
A faint hope came o’er me that this might be -^My First 
Prize,” but it had nearly died away as I gazed listlessly over the 
sea, at the distant highlands of NeversinK standing forth in dim 
and shadowy relief from the clear blue sky beyond them, when 
it was again awakened by a message of a quarter master deliver¬ 
ed with that tone which indicates haste, and with an expression 
of countenance which seemed to say * I know the message will 
please you* It did, for I anticipated that my hope was about to 
be realized, and f was right. I received an order to prepare to 
take chaise of the prize. A Middy’s preparations are soon 
made: four clean shirts then ** all my store” my best uniform coat, 
some clean duck trowsers^apair of shoes, a hunk ol brown soap> 
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pewter wash hand bason and bowl, all staffed into a canvass ba^, 
completed the essentials for the adornment of my outward man, a 
brace of ship’s pistols, and a eutlass, my dirk, with a box of cart¬ 
ridges sufficed for the armament of myself and intended crew con¬ 
sisting otfour men. These, with my navigating apparatus, a rusty 
old quadrant, a Hamilton Moore, a spy glass and a chart, 
the ship’s allowance of beef and pork, biscuit and grog, 
were all ^handed into the boat and away 1 went elated with 
pride, hope and joy—to assume iny first command. The American 
Captain and his cook who were to go in with me to condemn 
the prize, were sent back to the vessel in this boat. There was 
a sinister expression in tha countenance of the first which liked 
me not, and when he glanced at my slender frame and youthful 
appearance, methonght there was “a laughing devil in his eye,” 
tliat boded mischief. We gained the vessel after a pull of about 
an hour, there was no wind, and ordering my people to hand 
the things out of the boat, and to allow two passengers who 
were to go on board the Frigate to put tlieir traps into her, 
I entered into conversation with the first Lieutenant, who was 
in charge of the prize, a deep wasted Schooner, with a raised 
quarter deck, very deeply laden with white lead, glass bottles, 
and I know not what beside. The boat being cleared, the pas¬ 
sengers ready, I shook hands with the Lieutenant and be took 
his departure. 

On going below shortly afterwards into the vessel's gloomy 
eabin lighted by the hanging lamp, which merely served to make 
darkness visible, I found that one of the people had stupidly 
banded my bag of clothes into the boat again, thinking it was p&rt 
of the baggage of the passengers who had gone away, and tlius 
was I left without even a change of habiliments. It was still 
calm and 

Hour nft^r fcour, h<fur aftir hour 
We atuck, nor breath nor motioo 
Aa idle ae a painted ship 
Upon a paiuted Ocean. 

and 1 hoped it might continue till morning that I'might once more 
communicate with the Frigate and recover my clothes. It did con¬ 
tinue calm all night and at dawn it was announced to me that a 
boat was coming. Come, said I, even the devil’s net so black as 
he’s painted, old bard-a-weather has for once reflected that a 
Middy is of flesh and blood like himself; the blunder about my 
traps has been discovered and he has lowered a boat on purpose 
to send them. I was soon undeceived: the boat came with a mes¬ 
sage brought by the Master to me, that it was the Captain’s wish 
I should steer a more southerly course than I had contemplated, 
io order to avoid the American Privateers. 1 mentioned the acci- 
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dent about my clothes and requested they might be sent bach. It 
eontinued calm for four or five hours more, but the boat had 
been hoisted up and It was clear that my request would not be 
complied with, I afterwards heard it was answered only by this 
kind and considerate sentence. “ Let him go without them and 
be d—d to him,” and so I did, for about noon a breeze sprung up 
and the Frigate steered away from me, while I, spite of my loss, 
with a light heart, shaped my cour.se for Halifax, the summer 
rendezvous of H. M.’s ships on the American station, and my 
little deep laden, ill-found bark was soon 

Alone» Alon«—ftll, all alone 

Alone on a wide, wide sea ; 

though I was not in the desolate situation of the Ancient Mariner 
having in the vessel at least one shipmate with whose presence 
and society I could fain have dispensed. I mean my friend the ill 
favored yankey skipper. Of my four men, however, I could rely 
on the fidelity of three, the other was a black but f had no rea¬ 
son to suspect him, except that he might be an American. Even 
if he did join the other, however, they and the American cook, 
totally unarmed, would be no match for my three people and 
myself, having two pistols, a cutlass and my dirk, that is unless 
they caught us napping. Precaution was necessary however. 
The black did not steer, the other three men took their trick at 
the helm in succession, and at night I gave to the steersman, 
the cutlass and one pistol, which he gave to his relief, reserving 
the other pistol, and dirk for myself. « 

I had retired to my sleeping berth one night about the usual 
hour and having bustled about much during the day, was soon 
dreaming away of Halifax and its pretty girls, when I was dis¬ 
turbed by something moving in the cabin and saw the Skipper as 
1 thought cautiously creeping towards my berth : the cabin 
lamp had either gone out or been put out, and the fact was sus¬ 
picious. Without pretending to have noticed the Captain, I 
hailed the deck, and the man at the helm apswered and giving 
a kick to the one who was to relieve him and who slept near 
him, sent him down as I requested with a light. As soon as he 
heard my voied the Skipper started and in his Lurry to get back 
to his berth capsized a chair that stood in his way. JHe imme¬ 
diately spoke. “ That tarnation light’s gone out” said he, 
* I guessed you’d like to have a light in the cabin, and I was 
going to call Sambo to relight it, but confound that chair it's 
peeled the bark off my shin.” Yes said I carelessly.” ** I do 
like a light: its often very useful^ it may save one a broken 
%ead as well as a broken shin sometimes.” 
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There was not nmch in common between my yankey fnend 
and me, and our conversations were generally brief. It may be 
supposed that on the present occasion I was not much inclined 
to prolong our discourse. Spite of the awkward occurrence de¬ 
tailed, in half an hour I was again sound asleep, but my dreams 
w^ere not again all of pleasure. As in “ life’s fitful fever* 
which according to one theory is but ideal, my visions were 
checq^uered with those vicissitudes which in sleep shoot “quick 
as li^tningthrough the brain,* but on this occasion the gloomy 
and the horrific preponderated. 1 dreamt of falling from preci¬ 
pices of being pursued by powerful enemies, then again I was shut 
up in a gloomy cell and a wretch with the scowl of a de¬ 
mon approached me with an uplifted dagger, I retreated to 
the very wall—but escape seemed hopeless and cry out I could 
not. It seemed that certain of his victim, he made slow 
and measured paces towards me—but at length, when the very 
life blood was frozen in my veins, I was recalled to something like 
sensation by his rude grasp and his uplifted weapon of murder 
gleamed with horrible brightness on my eyes —I closed them in 
utter despair while my quivering flcvsh anticipated the death stroke 
that invaded me; but ere the blow descended, I heard a rushing 
noise, then a loud rep<»rt, and, opening my eyes, beheld my jailer 
or intended executioner rolling at my feet. The agonizing feel¬ 
ings produced by these terrific visions awoke me. The cabin light 
was again out, but a ray of the moon which penetrated down 
the hatchway, actually glanced upon the blade of my dirk 
which waved in the Captain’s liand over my breast. To cock 
the pistol wducli I kept ready at my side, to fire it right at his 
head, were the work of an instant! The ball missed him, but the 
dagger fell from his hand, and my two unoccupied men rushed 
down and secured him. His associates, the cook and the black 
man, had made a simultaneous attack on the man at the helm—^ 
and it was the helsman’s pistol that had awakened me. It had 
taken effect on the cook, and finally settled his ^vorldly accounts. 
The black man fled to the waste, where he was secured, and thus 
I was still master of '' My First Prize.'* 

I was not destined, however, to get her into Port. The next 
day, having taken my dinner of pork and peas, I was enjoying 
^>»y glass of grog after working my day’s work, as it is called, 
that is, ascertaining the ship's position at noon, when the man at 
the helm hailed down the hatchway strange sail on the 
M^eather beam. Sir,* “ What does she look like” said I; “ a large 
square rigged vessel” said the man. “ Let her come,” said I, “ 'tis 
one of our cruizers.” Presently another sail was seen, “ Let them 
come,” said I, “ the more the merrier.” In about an hour I went 
on deck to take a look at the strangers, and at the first glance 
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perceived they were American schooners coming down before the 
wind with their squaresails and topsails set. To run was of no 
nse^ although 1 felt certain they were privateers ; so 1 kept on my 
course. Resistance was out of the question^ as we had not a gun. 
in one hour the two vessels were up with us, one crossed our 
bows, the other our stern. The latter desiring me to heave too, 
which order was of course obeyed, the dispatches for the Admiral, 
with which I was charged, being at the same time hove over^ 
board. The boat came aboard, and the privateer’s men eagerly 
rushed below to search for plunder ! my hammock was opened, 
but it contained nothing but my bed clothes. My people were or¬ 
dered into the boat, and I was directed to follow, but declined, as 
the boat was already loaded. The officer civilly said I could wait 
till the next trip. She came back, and I got into her, accompa¬ 
nied by my late assailant, who had of course been released; he 
looked gloomy and dissatisfied, for he met with a rude and con¬ 
temptuous reception. There was an ugly sea on for a small boat, 
and she was still too crowded. We had got very near one of the 
schooners, when I saw a heavy wave with a cauliflower top 
coming down upon us, and anticipated from the awkwardness of 
the man at the helm, that we should be upset. Being no swimmer^ 
1 therefore stood by to make a spring at the schooner’s shrouds : 
we were close alongside when the sea took her and over she went, 
the schooner gave a roll at the same lime, and I caught a shroud 
and got on board—the boat was picked up and the people, except 
one, were saved—that one was the ill favored skipper who had 
risen on me. He was brought on board, but all ^efforts to restore 
liim proved vain. 

As for me, I was kindly received by the Captain and Officers, 
who told me, his and the other vessel were just out, that they 
cruized together, and were called United we stand and divided 
we fall.” After a short time I was sent into New York, where I 
spent a very pleasant time, w'as exchanged and returned to Hali¬ 
fax, something the wiser perhaps-^but none the richer for “ My 
First Prize.” 

Madras, May, 1830. 
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INDIA. 

WRITTEN AT SEA. 


Know'st thmi the land where the lemon-tree blooms ? 
The land of pagodas, and temples^ and tombs? 

Know’st thou the spicy and sunshiny rlirne. 

Whose Kiiiff was a Ood in the morninsi of time ? 

Whose earth once illumin'd bv hero and sa<*e— 

The C^/onqiiernr’s sword, and the ljiw;»ivpr\s — 

Is now but (he bir(li-f>lare—or he((er, the grave 
Of some despot diserfiuiiM, or s<ime fetter-freed sla^e— 
Where swords shine no lonirer, and sa<»evS are mute. 

And Tygers alone witii the tyrants dispute. 


'Tis now but the land of rliintz carpets, and shawls 
Of carriages, palanquins, dinners and balls— 

Of Pishaw and Victors—of Muslins and INlosqucs— 

Of Mosquitoes and Mahomet—Haths and Kiosks— 

Of Punkahs and Perfumes—of Hookahs—Cheroots 
Of Gardens and Groves with their flowers and their fruits 
Verandas and Bungalow's, l^eaiis and Pillaws— 

Of Dianionds^ud Klephants—llajahs—Bashaws—► 

Of Mulligatawney, and Mango, and Pine, 

And Curry—a dish that is all but divine ! 


India ! oh India! I wish that 1 knew 

If we ever—or when—in thy skies of deep blue 

Shall see in his glory uprising, the siiii. 

And the white palace-walls that he glitters upon ! 

3M agnolia, pomegranate, acacia and palm— 

JBising stately through air ever pregnant with balm— 
Or along the bright river-side ranging in ranks. 

Or shading the silvery, mirror-like tanks— 

— Who can tell if we ever shall see them or thee? 
But why>do 1 ask? It is little to me— 

B csign’d to live on, though desiring to die, 

I shall greet thee wdth neither a smile, nor a sigh 
And at parting, if ever i leave thee—my brow— 
Shall be cold—aud my heart as iadifl'erent—as now# 


W. H. F. 
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Jteply to the Third Article in the Westminster Review, 

(No. 23, 14.) on “ The Greatest Happiness Principle,^ 

» 

Dugald Stewart, in his preliminary dissertation, has briefly 
expressed his opinion that the theory, so I'ashionable at present, 
which resolves the whole of morality into the principle of 
utility, is more nearly alien to Hobbisni tlian some of its par¬ 
tisans are aware ofV* He probably ini ended to impute to the 
Utilitarians that they, as well as ti»e Hobbists, deny the reality 
of moral distinctions, and substitute for the authority of con¬ 
science, each individuals feelings of present, and calculations of 
future, pleasures and pains. According to the former, every ac¬ 
tion is virtuous which produces a preponderance of pleasure, to 
the agent, and vicious which produces a preponderance of pain ; 
and as every man must be the exclusive judge of his own 
pleasures and pains, the Utilitarian cannot expect that all men 
shoiiid recognize the correctness of his distribution, and be guid¬ 
ed by his assurances that happiness will consist in an undeviat¬ 
ing adherence to virtue; especially as he inverts the proposi¬ 
tion; and assei'ts that virtue consists in a judicious pursuit of 
happiness. Indeed, according to both Hobbists and Utilitarians, 
it is clear that men may be happy or miserable, wise or foolish, 
but they can neither be virtuous nor vicious. Ethical good and 
evil, right or wrong, can have no existence under their 
systems. 

That the practical doctrines of the Utilitarians coincide with 
the precepts of virtue, must be attributed to their secretly listen¬ 
ing to a voice which they disclaim and renounce. If they were 
sincere in their speculative principles, they would be betrayed 
into absurd and revolting antinomianism. ^‘For,”says Bishop 
Butler, “ were treachery, violence, and injustice, no otherwise 
vicious, than as foreseen likely to produce an overbalance of 
misery to society ; Ihen, if in any case a man could procure to 
himself as great advantage by an act of injustice, as the whole 
foreseen inconvenience, likely to be brought upon others by it, 
would amount to ; such a piece of injustice would not be fad y 
or vicious at all: because it would be no more than, in any 
other case, for a man to prefer his own satisfaction to anothers 
in equal degree. The fact then appears to be that we are con¬ 
stituted so, as to condemn falsehood, unprovoked violence, in¬ 
justice, and to approve of benevolence to some preferably to 
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others, abstracted from all consideration, which conduct is 
likely to produce an overbalance of happiness or misery.” And 
now the bones of that eminent sage and patriot are to stir in 
their tomb at the revival of errors which he was one of the most 
poweriul to rehuke and refute ! 

If it be morally right to obey the law of utility there must be ante¬ 
cedent notions of right and wrong, of which, therefore, utility 
cannot be the source nor the constituent principle. In dis¬ 
obeying it there may be danger or incotivehience, but there can¬ 
not be immorality. To escape from this dilemma of Dr. Cud- 
worth’s, and to avoid recogni^fiiiig, in words, original prii^ciples 
which no sophist could ever eradicate from his own heart, the 
Westminster Reviewer declares roundly that if a man is not 
convinced of the obligatory nature of virtue from its tendency 
to promote his own happiness, he is at perfect liberty to retain 
Ins own ophiions. The context is as follows. “ The way in 
which each of these propositions must be established is by in¬ 
dividual attention to the evidence that though now and then a 
ni.m of eighty sees the funeral of a man of twenty-five, and a man 
of immoral conduct is (in outward appearance at least) more fortu¬ 
nate and (lappy than some one of opposite character, this does 
not destroy the general inference that nine limes out of ten the 
event is of a contrary description, and that the man is a block-^ 
head who makes his election the wrong way. If indeed any 
body says he sees reason to believe that men of eighty are on 
the whole better lives than those of twenty-five, or that immor¬ 
al men do upon the whole lead happier lives than moral ones, he 
is at perfect liberty to retain his own opinions.” There is there¬ 
fore. according to this theory, nothing which is essentially wrong, 
nothijig which is naturally unlawful in immorality; it is a choice 
which a man is at perfect liberty to make; and in which he can¬ 
not even be taxed with folly, if, with all his vices about him, 
like so many harpies, craving for their accustomed gratification,” 
he prefer Lis own consciousness of what is pleasant to the asser¬ 
tions of a stranger. The vicious man, however, reasons better 
than the Utilitarian, He does not say, as the latter supposes: 

The chances of happiness are ten to one against me ; I am play¬ 
ing a losing game without compensation ; 1 am a blockhead, 
hut 1 am at perfect liberty to please myself; nobody can blame 
n»e; and it is possible that 1 may be the one man in ten who 
shall find happiness to be compatible with vice.” No vicious man 
ever reasoned in that manner. What he may be supposed to 
soliloquize, would be rather to this purpose. ‘^I have not chosen 
jny present course of life from any calculation of the chances of 
hajjpiness, nor from any idea that I am at liberty to indulge in 
It; video meliora proboque, deteriora sequor; 1 do not look for 
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tlkftt happiness in which a tranquil self-approving mind is an in¬ 
gredient; I know that remorse may overtake me, and imbitter 
the penalties of disgrace, poverty and death; but in the mean 
time I am overpowered by niy evil propensities, and strive by a 
succession of excitements to confound or silence the voice of 
conscience/’ 

Into the following passage the Reviewer has slipped a word 
which is wholly irreconcilable with his system “ The theory of 
the Edinburgh Reviewer is that the thief may possess a peculiar 
gust in the joys of profligacy, and an idiosyncrasy for diminish¬ 
ing the pains of hanging, tlie torment of perpetual fear, and the 
sufl'erings of remorse ^—of which the man who is not a thief has 
no right to form any apprehension.” Now the theory of his ad¬ 
versary was, not that a thief who had been educated in the ordi¬ 
nary principles of morality, and taught to dread the stings of 
conscience more than any other punishment, would be insensible 
to the pangs of remorse, but that a sincere Utilitarian thief would 
have no restraint on his felonious propensities but the chance of 
being hanged, and would submit to that evil w'hen it overtook 
him as a man submits to the inevitable pain of a mortal disease. 
Some little attrition he might experience, if he had commit¬ 
ted some gross blunder in the prosecution of his euterprizes, 
when he found himself bayed by Mr. Peel’s hounds, but still lie 
would be remorse-proof, and, having chosen that mode of life 
with all its hazards, would finally pay the penalty which he had 
often foreseen as a possible contingency. “ The caution of the 
nurse,” says the Reviewer, is, “ avoid green gooseberries, or 
you will have cause to rue.” The answer is!^ “ I like to have 
green gooseberries, and therefore I can never have cause to 
rue.” There are two answers wliich the infant Utilitarian may 
return to this caution, wherein, it must be observed, that nothing 
is proposed to its consideration but the present sensual pleasure 
and the future pain ; no bint of the filial aflections by which the 
duty of obedience may be rendered delightful ; no reference to 
the sorrow he ought to feel for displeasing his parents and the 
nurse herself. The child may therefore blamelessly reply : 
“ You are right, nurse ; I know what it is to sufler from eating 
green gooseberries, and will let them alone or, “1 u:ill have 
them, I don’t care for the consequences.” To persons trained 
in such principles some of the most pregnant Stanzas in Pope’s 
Universal Prayer must appear (if it were possible so far to sub¬ 
due natural feelings) to be without meaning. 

" What ctmschnce dictates, to be done, 

Or trams me not to do ; 

This teach me more than hell to shun, 

^ ihat mote than hearext pursue/' 
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** If I am right, thy grace impart 
Still ia the right to stay ; 

If I am wrong, O teach my heart 
To find that better way.” 

Apain, says the Reviewer “the object is to establish, as in ac¬ 
cordance with the dictates of a sound and enlightened experi¬ 
ence, that though there is no certainty tliat in any individual 
case the rule which would produce the greatest happiness 
will be attended with the greatest happiness to the party 
whose mode of action is in question, there is a Tjertainty 
tliat the habitual observance of the rule w^ill on the whole be 
the most likely guide to the happiness of this very party.” Thus 
the Utilitarian father teaches his child that honesty is not eli¬ 
gible for its own sake, but only for the greater probability of its 
being the best policy. “ There is no certainty,” says he to the 
poor child, “ that in your individual case honesty will be at¬ 
tended with advantage; the only certainty being* that on an 
average of nine cases out often it is useful, and the most likely 
way to the attainment of wealth. Dishonesty has nothing in 
itself odious or shameful; there is no certainty that in your in¬ 
dividual case it may not be convenient, but in general it is ac¬ 
companied with some danger or pain. These I shall point out 
to you from time to time and then leave you free to make your 
own election.” The little man’s Utilitarian ideas having been 
taught to shoot in this fashion, he is prepared to exercise tliem 
in remodelling the commonwealth, and to make his own notions 
of utility the standard of his duties and of other mens rights- 
Lord Bacon advises that youth should be w’ell imbued with 
morality before they dabble in politics ; but here is a system the 
obvious tendency of which is to paralyze the moral principles, to 
dethrone conscience, and to give the reins to selfishness and 
presumption. Annon et hoc verum est, juvenes multo minus 
poUticw quam ethicir auditores idoneos esseantequam religione 
et doclrina de moribus etotticiis plene imbuantur ne forte judicio 
<lepruvati et corrupt in earn opiiiionein veniant, non esse rerum 
ditferentias morales veras et sol Idas, sed omnia ex utilitate aut 
successu metienda. Videinus etiam ex hoc ipso quuin neces- 
sariiun sit, homines doctrinas pias et ethicas, antequain politicam 
degustent, plenis faucibus haurire.” Dc Ana. Scient. lib. 
Vll. c. 3, ^ 


V\ itli thij system of opinions they bring themselves to find 
a parallel between the public conduct of Louis XVI. and 
the wickedness of the antediluvians, when the earth W'^as 
idled with violence ; and to look upon the judicial murders, 
massacres, fusillades, noyades, of the French Revolution, 
“ vindicating the soundness of the principle” and visiting with 
penal retribution the sins of ,any active member of the 
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French Government for the century that preceded it,” including 
D’Aguesseau, Fleury, Turgot, Malesherbes, Necker. As the cor* 
rupt antediluvian was punished by tlie direct interposition of 
the deity, who broke up all the fountains of the great deep, and 
opened the windows of heaven, so did thousands of innocent 
Frenclimen and women fall under the knife of the guillotine and 
the sabres of organized assassins ! 

There is much agreement between the Hobbists and the Utili¬ 
tarians as to the unqualified selfishness which they impute to 
human nature, but they differ widely in their political deduc* 
lions as to the nature of the requisite restraint, the former pres¬ 
cribing despotism, the latter democracy. Mr. Mill teaches that 
notwithstanding the divided testimony of experience, and the 
exceptions which occur if we look at the outside of facts and the 
surface of history, universal suffrage aflords the only security for 
good government. Under that arrangement no man will have 
an interest in oppressing the infinitesimal fraction of a human 
being. In point-blank contradiction to this tljeory his brother 
Utilitarian of the Westminster teaches that monarchy maybe an 
excellent institution, and, democracy destructive ; and that 
wherever we find the fruits of good government, under whatever 
form administered, we must conclude that there its latent prin¬ 
ciple certainly existed, The latent principle,’’ says the Re¬ 
viewer, “ has been tracked by Mr. Mill long ago, and uttered 
in one word, CHECK. It consists in the possession of the virtual 
power of interference on the part of the governed. The Danes 
and Americans had this power, and the Romans and French had 
not. The Danish people had it by virtue of« their accidental 
position which enabled them to keep two other forces in a stale 
ol‘ balance, by the power of acting with either against the 
other ; and they bad it in spite of the absence of the form of 
popular representation. The French had the forms of represen¬ 
tation but not the effective power. In defiance of both these 
anomalies it is perfectly possible that the ibrnis of popular re¬ 
presentation combined with the power ma}" constitute the ra¬ 
tional and practical mode of promoting good government. The 
rational and practical mode of causiitg an individual to be taken 
care of, is to allow him to take care of himself. There have 
been individuals who have not been allowed to take care of 
themselves, and have yet been taken good care of. There have 
been individuals who have been allowed to take care of them¬ 
selves and have not been taken good care of after all. Both 
these are anomalies but neither of them destroy the general 
rule. The general rule is that which is alone applicable to the 
simple case ; the cases where it is not applicable are compli* 
cated by the interventiou of some fortuitous circumstances. 
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It would be unreasonable to say to nations in pjeneral, ^ If you 
want to enjoy good government, make yourselves a balanced 
monarchy and aristocracy, as there was in Denmark ; jiist as it 
would be unreasonable to say to men in general, if you want to 
take care of yourselves get somebody else to take care of you, 
because in a single case it answered.^ 

The principle which governs the planetary revolutions was 
long ago tracked by Sir Isaac Newton, and uttered in one word, 
gravitation; but the principles which regulate the orderjy move¬ 
ments of political communities are manifold. Montesquieu ex¬ 
plained the importance of separating the executive, legislative and 
judicial powers ; De Lolme more closely examined and more ela¬ 
borately developed the structure of the British Constitution; but 
Mr. Mill gives us “ one word’* which we know not how to use, 
nor where to apply. Except the American, indeed, w e know not 
any government to which Mr. Mill would apply it; certainly not 
to the English, which he holds to be a “ motley” or “ variegat¬ 
ed” Aristocracy of the most oppressive nature. Mr. Mill has 
nowhere accounted for those external appearances of good go¬ 
vernment which he admits to have been observable in Den¬ 
mark since their Aristocracy and Democracy were swallowed 
up by monarchy in 1660. He could not asciibe them to a 
balance which had ceased to exist a hundred and seventy years 
ago; and the possible continuance of which in an^ government 
he denies, and derides as wild, visionary, chimerical. Yet liis 
brother of the Westminster produces this very impossible balance 
as the cause of good government in Denmark. He represents 
Mr. Mill as tracking the principle in a manner which Mr. Mill 
himself repudiates as absurd: and, having offered this equivocal 
explanation of the matter, he pronounces it anomalous, that is 
inexplicable ! That the Americans possess, by universal suffrage 
and biennial elections, a virtual power of interference, is un¬ 
deniable ; what are the effects of that system is another ques¬ 
tion ; but what evidence has the Review er of the existence of 
any such power in Denmark ? The power of declaring war be¬ 
longs formally to the King of England, but virtually it is divided 
between him and the two houses of Parliament. The people 
of Denmark exercise no such virtual control over their King, 
who possesses formally and substantially tlie entire legislative 
power; and the Reviewer himself likens them to individuals 
who have not been allowed to take care of themselves, and are 
yet taken good care of. If the authority of the King of Den¬ 
mark is checked by the virtual interference of his people in the 
conduct of public affairs, then he does not “take care of them 
they virtually take care of themselves ; and if it is not so checked, 
by the hypothesis he can no more abstain from oppressing than 
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SONG. 


a ball in motion can abstain from moving. But it is not so 
<^liecked; and he does abstain from oppression. The same may¬ 
be said of Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, and the Antonines. 

Such are the lights which coming originally from the central 
Utilitarian Luminary are reflected and refracted upon the 
theories of ethics and politics by Mr. Mill and his discordant 
brother. Qui Baviu/n 71 oh odit, amet tua carmina^ Mcsvi. 


SONG. 


How like an ocean-voyage seems 
'I'Ue changeful course of life ! 

The pleasant airs and sunny beams, 
1 he tempest and the strife ! 


fn pleasure’s bark with comrades gay 
The voiiiig ad>enturers start. 

But ah, what flattering dreams betray 
I’lie too confiding heart! 

My hark is wrecked, ray hopes are gone. 
And faithless friends have fled, 

A cloud upon iny path is thrown. 

The flowers of life are dead. 


Yet linked to this lone heart remains 
A charm no change may sever } 

For when weie true Love s sacred chains 
By fortune broken ?—never ! 


D. L. R. 
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TO THE EDITOR OP THE CALCUTTA MAGAZINE. 

Sir,—A bove all things you should encourage your contributors 
to eschew all hacknied subjects, and stick to originals. Prac¬ 
tising as I preach, I have choscu the M.oon this bout, which 
you will admit has the merit of novelty as a topic—no matter 
how it may be handled. My opinion is, that the accompanj ing 
stanzas will be very Ijighly thought of by the more sober por¬ 
tion of your cojLstant readers; and as to the volatile part—peo¬ 
ple who, in all human likelihood, never pay their subscriptions 
—why it must matter extremely little whether they be pleased 
or not; and theiefore it is that 1 have pitclied upon the more 
didactic and instructive tenor of composition, and kept iny 
distance from the frivolous and the vain. This will probably 
makc^ts a])pearunce in the course of July, when you will all be 
stupid, and when a little solemn reading w ill add materially to 
your siesins ; and you may therefore intimate to the principal 
personages in Church and State, that I shall give a prize of one 
gold mohur to him among them who shall,prove to iny satisfac¬ 
tion that he was the first to goto sleep over these my verses. By 
the way, talking of the Moon, who was the writer of the article 
in an early number, on the ^‘supposed unsociability of poets,” 
because I desire you will tell him, with my compliments, that 
his sujiposition !s violently against the tacts. Odd enough! 
that none of the Editors found tliis out, all the time they were 
iiatnniering away in controversy upon the subject. Poets un- 
soeiable !—why it is just the reverse, w hich is the truth, from 
the earliest tunes to the latest. Homer, poor fellow, could 
no( allord to be unsociable, as he had to do the agreeable for his 
daily bread. The otlier Greek Poets were anything but unso¬ 
ciable, for they recited and feasted in perpetual company. So¬ 
phocles and Euripides w^ere social people enough, and no one 
will accuse Aristophanes of backwardness. Pindar certainly 
was a liver in Courts, and a lover of society; and no one will 
«Hy that Anacreon w as a solitary ! Anumg the Romans, Horace 
Whs not unsociable, nor Virgil neither, though a little bashful at 
first among great people, as 1 might be at Government House, 
lor instance. Ovid you know, and Petronius Arbiter were good 
fellows enough. Juvenal and Persius were not unsocial though 
they kept aloof from the more profligate society ; and Martial 
loud of any company he could get. Leave them, and come 
to England. Chaucer was social; so was Spencer; so was 
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Shakespeare; sowas Jonson; so were all tlieir poetical con¬ 
temporaries; so was Drydcii, and so were all of that a^e; so 
were all the Poets of Queen Anne’s time; and of our own day 
there is not a Poet who, properly speaking, can be called unso¬ 
ciable. The proposition, in fact, was wrong; and therefore the 
writer might have saved himself the trouble of accounting for it, 
—tbougli I give him credit for having done it very w ell, and ad¬ 
mit that if tlie supposition itself were tenable, the explanation of 
the fart w ould be satisfactory enough. I might have mentioned 
the Italiah Poets, and the French ; for any exceptions there may 
he, will only prove rny rule, even if 1 admit (hem, w hich I should 
not do in such cases as Petrarch and Voltaire. Put tlie subject 
would require a whole paper, instead of a more tly-off of a di¬ 
gression like this ; which.but for the manifest connexion of the 
subject wdth the moon,! should not by any means have dreamt 
of mentioning. W. 
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1 dare sst full a tliousauU bards have Trntten 

# 

Ode, soog', or sonnet to the Moon ; and more 
Than that, most lik«lv, hare been dalv smiiten 
With ber pile charms,—when wiser people snore. 

I>ut 1 say tb.iv' athou.sand liare been birri>n • 

Dr the mooD*inania out a score. 

Or trro, the accurate re.uJei iip*‘d not care, 

1 ui# tound nutobers ju^t to make things 

1 his thousand, then, iucludes all sorts of ages, 

And is made up by quotas from both sexes, 

Fools ba^e address'd ber more, perhaps, than 
A thing which earthly beauties greaiiy vexes 
And greatly it, no doubt, one's pain assuages, 

(Though oft the sterile cranium ii peiplexes) 

To do a bit of pathos to the Moon, 

Who would retnaiu without it just as soon. 

• Tills 1‘ne contains one of those obscurities of expression, which are ever the at¬ 
tendants on the hn«hiest g^ niu: in corpore. pnlchtv, or spots in lliesun, to use 

f \er more novel iU(i&tration---and but tor which there would eAJSt no conunputatnrs. 

n tliiB instance I shall save posterity the bew ildeiineiit of their conjectures, bv leliing 
thorn at dnee that 1 exactly the roverae of w'hat I liuve Aiijd, to w'li ihut earthly 
heuuties are not vexed at fools addressing the moon, but at then addressinf; the said 
heuuues theffift«iv«s, to the determent ot better people. 
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I wonder thatber or/'nman is not jealous 
or all the amatorial lars he hears. 

Perhaps the strains of our terrestrial fellows, 

However clamorous, do not reach his ears. 

As the loud organ drowns the pnding bellows, 

-So they*ye drownM by the roualc of tlio spheres* 

Put if so high our female ofTeringe mounc, 

Of course he sets them to his own account* 

Besides the average number 1 have rated, 

Tliere are some hundreds who for her have rav’r?, 

H igbt lunatics ; in rhvme tbeynjavu't have prated. 
Being, though road, inthat point well behav'd. 

And a third set of wooers must be stated. 

By whom if not be-rhym’d, she’s much be-slav*J j— 
t mean those other (four foot) pestering w helps. 

Who stun her nightly tvith their howls and yelps. 

Powers ! how my hem? has split to hear them at her. 

In one wild serenade the Uve-lonir rnglit ! 

A woman's tongue ’—lord \—I dont mean to flutter, 

But twenty thousand women’s tongues were quite 
The rip]diijg of some pebble^bedded water 

To tliftt-wiiicli roars down Hewah's mistwlkeigbt, 
Comjiar'd to what I’ve heard in moon-light weather. 
When pariah, wolf, and jackall, yell'd together* 

That she does not go mad to hear them all, 

Js owing more to her good sense than theirs. 

W'Lat between yelp, ode, rhapsody, and squall. 

And harp, and lute, recitatives, and air'*. 

Enough the oiitusest senses to appnl, 

Ibe devil's own caco])hoDy she bears. 

Perhaps the flattery that’s crammM down her throat 
Makes her believe there’s music iu each note ! 

The effect of flattery on a female mind, 

(And on a male too) really is surprising. 

Notone in fifty gives it to the wind. 

But forty nine would grieve if said wind, rising, 
Should whisk off some smooth sentence of the kind, 
(Though they might of all such stuff despising) 
Before it reach’d the ear from the sly mouth—■ 

Caught by bluff Boreas, or the wbistliug i^outh. 
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This ia the first time 1 bare join’d the throng 
Who how], or scrawl, or chatter, to the Moon ; 

I mean to be impartial in my song. 

And tell her what 1 think of her tune 
She has not heard for heaven knows how long! 

But if she’s fond of trut'h she’ll prize the boon# 
riltell where her best qualities in fact lie. 

And let her know her fallinga off exactly. 

K 

IVe never written her a line before, 

And this shall be the first time and the last; 

The alpha and omega of my score 

With her; —I’ll for the future, as the past, 

Choose one to sing to out of the full store 

Of earth-born women among whom I'm cast; 

Who have in charms, at least to ray ideas, 

As much to boast of, every bit, as she has. 

First, what am I to call her T—she’s been call’d 
(So many’ve been before me in the market) 

By every sortof name, as pleasM, or gall’d, 

Each writer at the time hath been :--just hark at 
The various ways in which she has beeti muurd. 

By soma with genius bright; by some so dark it 
Is quite a miracle they found their way 
Out of each ode in which they chanc’d to stray. 

Here follow some few of her iioms de gutrre ; 

Chaste, pale, cold, yellow, silver, quiet, white. 

Frail, gentle, pensive, fickle, murky, fair. 

Radiant, green, modest, treacherous, glorious, bright. 
Beauteous, majestic, silent, watery, rare, 

Dewy, bewitching, wicked, Queen of Night, 

Infernal Hecate, mistress of the tides, 

And Fhosbas knows bow many names besides. 

'Tis, therefore, in this instance rather bard 
For me to find an epithet that’a new ; 

But I’m a devil-may-care sort of a bard. 

And if much push'd can make an old one do; 

Or, rather than my stanza should be marr’d, 

I’d set to work and cut me out a few. 

Of all who have in strains both low and high bawl’d 
I dont think any on* has term'd her pie-bald. 
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To be sure its neither gentle nor snhiinie. 

Nor yet pathetic, but I’m nothing loath’* 

To use it in my most verscioue rbyme^ 

For it is true and very novel both. 

As I’ll demoDStrato in a moment's time ; — 

If pte«bald’s black and whitp. I’ll take my oatU 
That she is pie^bald, for the man up there 
Makes a dark contfttst Tcith her surface fair* 

So pie-bald be it. Piebald Moon ! I’ll first 
Recount the virtues which I think aie thine. 

Aly unfictitious muse hath still been nurse 

In truth’s white-apron’d lap ; and since 'twas mine 
To use her» I hare always found her thirst 
Fox that said truth so great, that I opine 
She’d drink a well up, if she chanc’d to <!py 
Truth at the bottom—where it’s said to /?r. 

Cy such a muse, then, justice will he done 
To your good qualities I make no doubt ; 

Nor undue credit given to the sun 

For what we get from you, when you shino cut. 

If such a plan as that were once heguii, 

How would each ball room, gera-deck’d heautv pout* 
To hear us of her splendour say w© thought it 
Her booby l^usband's* witli whose cash she bought it! 

N(», no,—I thank not either sun or sooiise 
For all the nightly beauty I behold. 

7'hetf cannot help it, and if Sol allows 
Thee silver robes, thy graces to enfold, 

He*5 bound to do it :—so our marriage vows 
Mean that our best half's to be uncontroU’d 
In all expenses, when she wants to shine, 

And a like principle makes his light thine. 

Thou art, oh, Moon ! benignant when thou shinest, 
In^thy soft glory on two lovers true ; 

*Tis then at least that thounrt thought divinesf. 

Mid thy white stars, and in thy wuild of blue* 

The. lov’d one’s face is doubtless deem'd the finest* 
^Smiling in acquiescence) of the two ; 

But it is thou who softenest her breast* 

And mak’st it easy tg obtain the reiU 
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Thou art a bleasiog to the waj worn mun, 

’Who finds bimself in a strange land benighted ; 

Ti)n« soothest much the mind, whose erery plan 
or worldly happiness hard fate hath blighted- 
These are good traits, and when thy deeds we sran^ 

With eves severe, they never should he slighted. 

But thou hast beard them often, in the praise 
By most tongues lavish’d on thy face aud Ays* 

4 

You soothe the anguish’d, and you cheer the night, 

(Ptfr contra to the latter —half the year 
You’re pleas’d to leave us in the darkest pliglit ) 

You dry the painful, draw the gentler, te ir ; 

And cause the hearts deep sorrow to take fjisht, 

While on the sufferer falls thv radiance clear. 

You solace the lone Tnariner, when he 
Sees thee in thy broad mirror—the clear soa ; 

And, gozin? from the vessels loftv side, 

Thinks of the dearest he hath left afar ; 

T^ow sevciM from him by that barrier wide. 

Which thou mak'st liquid silver, while each star 
(Thy diamond satellite) gems the giuternig tide ; 

Thou lett'st in that hour no harsh feeli^iq* jar 
On his mind's harmony thy mild beams shed 
Peace, mid th * uufathom’d waters, o’er his bead. ^ 

Thou yield’st great loveliness to this onr earth. 

As thou’rt in duty, doubtless, hound to do ; 

^Twas the main contract of thy mystic hinh ; 

Thy beams give every flower a softness new. 

And laughing beauty bath more buoyant mirth. 

What time beneath thee sparkles the fresh dew, 

(As though earth’s self were starr'd like yon gemm'd sphere) 
And thou shedd’st pearly radiance on us here. 

Happy roy days were when I look’d on thee. 

And deem'd thou wert, in sooth, a virid cheose ; 

And older people, of the same degree 

Of intellect, cherish thoughts as vain as these! 

If with more astronomic eyes I see 

Thine orb capacious now, it doth not please 
My fancy half so much as (when ’twas fresher^ 

1 look’d upon th?e as a glgricus Ciieshirs. 
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And when I thous;bt tlie man In thee a sinner. 

Whose puiilBhment wns cutting logs of wood, 

(Like Caliban) to cook thy Sunday dinner ; 

Wiiich sad example aid me wondrous ^ood. 

While vet in ethics but a small hocinner. 

V' 

1 grasp’d, too, at tliine image in the flood ; 

And thought the Cow pimp’d over thee, oli Moon ’ 
W’hile the dish cours'd, w'lth breathless haste, the spoon* 

Oliou’st been a powerful aid to novel wiiieis. 

And maids who love tliee, as the Poet says; 

Thou art tlio idol of all young inditers 
(And many old ones) of poetic lays ; 

Willie dogs, nt other hours most gashing biters. 

Give iiighllv.^what thy Poets long tor—buvs : 

By all l^ose ns thou art admir'd ’tis meet 
Uhou gett’st the cteditiutbe balance sheet 

Now for the debit side.—Oh, IMoou ' thou art 
^J'he vorv pander to all sliockm? vices ; 

'I’hou teinpt’st us from the right road to depart, 
l?v shiiun*^ sweeilv at the verv ciisis 
W'lieii some fond girl essays to guard lier heart, 

Which the deceiver, serpent like, entires . 

Thy beams upon her in that moment fall. 

And her poor soften'd bosom grants him rdh 

Love has not got one victim ’moug sc* niaiir, 

Who has not thee to thunk for hor uud(>in<r; 

For very few are to be won, if s\ny. 

Unless thou'rt aiding, some wav, in tlio wocdng* 

If gifted with a more poetic pen, 1 

Could piove that e’en the very tendf rr>t sueing 
"Would scarce avail, had’st thou vo introduction. 

To lead the thoughtless creatures to destruction* 

Ti'liou art the grand receptacle for all 

The falsest oath,-; that perjur'd lovers swear; 

So to .account we can’t such people call, 

Tlje evidence against them being up there ; 

And witches, when on earth they show their gull. 

Against a cow, or horse, or infant heir ; 

To get beyond pursuit have nouglit to do 
But mount thexr broomaticks, and be off to you* 
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Tbouahow*8t the burglar to bis destiuM prej^ 

And smilst upon foul locbery as ou Iota ; 

'And cbustity beneath thee melts 
As furiueriy it us'd to do above, 

W ben Jupiter oVr heaven and earth held 
And was by no meana coustaui as a dove, 

Tliv birttng with Kudymiou, too, made «vhac I call 
£ven thy cbasteness rather problematical. 

Thou also drivest people raving mad. 

Who are but fools at must, when in their aeusea. 

And oft behavest m a way thafs bud 

To married people in their honey mens«s,* 

In their own hearts they're all extremely gUd 

When they have done with thee ; and ail pretences 
For living iete*u-iete are fairly over, 

And each one lu the spouse cun merge the lover. 

Then comes the happiness of wedded life, 

I'he true, uniettei'd, uaulloy’d delight, 

Wbich pending thy month is not half so rife, 

Because the new reserve, however slight, 

Keeps still too bride-Uke and asham'd the wife, 

'i'his may be as it $houLd be—all quite right; 

• Still 'tie the fact that each young bride's fehcitv 
Is suiull, for the first mouth of her duplicity ; t — 

Compar'd to what it is in after time, 

V\ hen all reserve between them wears awav 

' ' I 

Bur I must not be keeping back mv' rhvme, 

'i'u {>ruve the tiuth of every thing 1 say. 

They, whose opinions don't exactl)'^ chime 

With mine may keep tbeir own, and ao they may, 

I'm quite couieiu to kiioiv that they are wrong. 

But need not let ii mtorrupt my song. 

hloon i tbou encouragest inconstancy, 

Which does us sub-lunarians greatly vex. 

This world from miseries is not quite so free, 

1 hat thou should'st that plague to the rest annex 

* As moon or month ^ would never have rhymed to there was no help hut to 

tninsiuie It into a more uccoininod.iting language and poorly enough that has, 
AiiiS»v oith knows * been done, Xu India there is no honey moon,— a honey week 
being coo.:>uie 2 ed more than sufficient after a foitxiiglii’s courtship. 

t This word wouid form another fine bait for cuiumeii lators yet unborn ; but as I 
WuuUl nut appear to tax ladies with duplicity, in Us sense ot deceit, juat at the moment 
they demun^irate their smeenty, 1 beg lo say that 1 use it lu us meaning ol double, and 
not m its double meaning, no all kuow (Cocker t*ate) that when asiogielady bscomei 
couhlci then be and &he make one. 
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Lo ! thj example’s pjeaded, and to thea 
Refers eacli treacb'rous heart of either sax. 

You do gieat liana in this war, and the grief 
You’re thus the source of, pusses all belief* 

Bright have I seen thee in the southern skies. 

And glorious oVr the plaints of balmy Irid ; 

Yet in such places, ’neatli thy very eyes 
Poor, frail humunity the most hath sinn’d 
What had Augustine done 1 can’t surmise, 

’Twist th^ soft fresltness, and the sultry wind. 
Where, when his outward man was in a glow. 

He'd not liave found a single flake of snow ! 

Lucky *—he liv’d within the reach of frost. 

That best of dampers to an amorous flame } 

Upon a bed, apjiroachiDg zero, tost. 

No wonder “ cool reflection” quickly came. 
Though oft ’iwas touch and go with him, and lost 
He would have been, poor fellow, had the same 
Feeimgs hts sturdy virtue tried to flaw, 

During the melting moments of a thaw t 

Haply thou hast belield him as he roll'd 

On his white bed which, natbless, made him blue; 
But as his story he himself hath told. 

There's little need for me to tell it too. 

He's now a Fa^er of the Church, and bold 
Though 1 may be to say it, yet 1 do 
Say he may thank his combin'd snow and birch 
That he was Father—ouly to the Church. 

In all thy changes, from the z>ew to full 
Thou bodest litUe good to ships at sea ; 

As many a shiver'd sail, and batter'd hull, 

Cau testify, from storms brought on by thee; 
Making the uuderwriter scratch his skull 

In mood perplex ; and giving sharks a spreo 
On sailors fat and lean, and pigs all fat, 

And passengers, who bargain'd not for f/kit« 

Antithesis ! how dreadly dost thou gleam. 

When in wild coiisternatiun the black cloud 
Is hurl’d ’twixt thee and earth t—let those who deem 
Thou art all softness, view thee in that shroud 
Made by the hurricane ; while the wide seam 

Yawns iu the frail bark om whose deck they crowd. 
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Yelling in their despair ; while fiereelr thott 
Bind’st with that murky diadem thy brow* 

Anon, thou mar’st he seen, demurely Wand, 

Just like a vixen with an angeVs face ; 

And who that views thee from some love-bow’r (planned 
13r the witch Bxautv, for her trysting place) 

Would ever dream that thou could'st have a hand, 

• Or horn, in urging on the furious race 
Of wind, and wave, and cloud ?,^wbo th^n would deem 
That aught but peace could harbinger thy beam 1 

Chaste Moon i.«.«who makest half the sex unchaste ; 

Mild Moon 1—who beraldest the pelting storm ; 

JPwrc Moon ’ —who virtue see’st bv vice defac’d ; 

Cold Moon !—who makest our worst passions warm 5 
S(^t Moon '—whose light the murderer’s hand hath graced; 

Blesi'd Moon !—who mak’st in morals small reform ; 

There's no describing thee to any tune, 

Nor trusting thee—thou devil of a Moon ! 

Tbou’st much to answer for to mortal man. 

To mortal woman an immense deal too; 

And if were in the compass of my plan 
More than 1 have done in the case, to do, 

1 could show that, since both cf you began. 

The sun has not been half so bad as you, 

Coups du soleil, but make the head-piece spin-*>f 
Coups de la lune, betray the heart to sin ! 

A blush in moonlight plays the very deuce. 

Drawing hU lip to her magnetic cheek 
At such a rate resistance is no use. 

And prudence really has not time to speak, 

Por passion’s eloquence is so profuse ! 

And reason, strong by daylight, then grows weak ; 

And milksop Plato (always rather stupid) 

When it’s all moonshine yiMz to rascal Cupid* 

Thus having, without fear or favor, stated 
Your virtues and your vices, I aluill coase-« 

I’ve neither one nor t’other overrated, 

And this you may consider the last piece 
Of verse sublime from me to vou :—we’re fated 
To see in our acqnaintanoe no encrease ; 

Unless the time should come when a balloon 
Can go there,—then III visit oh Moon I 


W^AMBA. 
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A Sketch of the present King of Oude with a genealogical 

account of his Ancestors. 

BY BABOO KASIPRASAD GHOSH, 


The present reigning family of Oude is of purely Persian ori- 
p^in. Meer iMeliainecl Airiecn avIio was born at Nishapore in 
Khorasau tied to India for safety and protection during the civil 
commotion which occuiTed in Persia in the commencement of 
the eighteenth ce ntury of the Christian ajra by the successful 
aspiration of Nadir Shah to the sovereignty of the country and 
which obliged many of its noblemen to seek refuge in the nearest 
adjacent provinces. He was descended in a direct line from tho 
Imaiun Moosa Kascni of tlie noble race of Ali ; and being bred 
up h) arms and having contracted friendships with the officers of 
the Camrt of Delhi^ he was soon introduced to the personal no¬ 
tice of the reigning Emperor Behadour Shah, the son and 
successor of Aiiriuigzcbe and received into the Imperial service 
under the name of Saadut Khan. Upon the death of Behadour 
Shah and (he elevation of Mehamed Shah to the throne, Saadut 
Khan w as matle Governor of Akberabad or Agra, and soon after 
again appointed to the command of 7000 horse and the Govern- 
meiil of Oude.^ Jffc <lu‘d of a cancer in his back on the day af¬ 
ter (he triumphal entry of Nadir Shah into Delhi, and was suc¬ 
ceeded in all his titles and estates by bis nephew^ and son-in-law 
Aliool-monsoor Khan otherwise called Nabob Monsoor-ally 
Kbau. He was a favourite of Mehamed Sliah on account of the 
splendour of his talents, and was in a vshort time appointed com¬ 
mander of (he artillery, Soubadtir of Oude to which was noAv add¬ 
ed the Government of Allahabad, and on the death of Nizam-ul- 
imilk, the Vizier of the Empire under the name of Vizier Sefdar 
Jung, He died in 1753 in Oude, and was succeeded by his son 
Suja-ud-dowla as Nabob of Oude, He made a very conspicuous 
ligun^ in the early part of the history of British India and was 
created Vizier of the Empire on the accession of Shah Alum to 
the throne of Delhi. He died in January 1775 and was succeeded 
by his eldest sou Asoph-ud-dowla as Nabob Vizier and on his 

• III A. II. 1129 or A. 0. 1716, Rajah Giritlhar Bnhadour was Rajah of Oude, 
in time of I'urucksheer, whose e-uccessor IMohftined Shah, hading the Kujab in¬ 
capable of discharging his official duties, the Goveramont of that couutrj was Uauft- 
Uom him to Saadut Khan hr the Emperor, iu A. H, 
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death in June 1797, Mirza Ally afterwards known by the name 
of Vizier Ally ascended the Mnsnud of Oude. But the grounds 
of his pretensions being discovered to be wholly unfounded, be 
was after an administration of only four months deposed^ ; and 
Nabob SaadutAlly the then eldest sonofSuja-ud-dowlaand bro¬ 
ther of Asoph-ud-dowla was raised to tlie Mvsnnd by the Gover- 
»or General on the 21st January 1798- He died in Julv J814and 
was succeeded by the eldest of his eleven sons Nabob Ghazi-uddin 
Hyder Khan as Nabob Vizier of Oude ; but in 1S19 he relin¬ 
quished that title and with the concurrence of Uie British Govern¬ 
ment assumed regal dignity under the title of Abul Muzeffer 
Moizuddin Shah Zemin Ghazi-uddin Hyder Padsliah. He died 
in October 1827, in the fifty-eighth year of his age and the eighth 
of his reign as King of Oude, and was succeeded by his onl^ son 
tlie present King of Oude, who^wheu a Prince was called 
Naseer-uddinHyder, but being seated ontheil/wAv^7/r/outhe 19th 
of October 1827, assumed the title of Abu Nusur Kolub-uddiii 
Soliman Jah Sultaiie Adal Npwsherawan Zeiuaii PadslmJi.-f- 
His Majesty is about twenty-six years of age, and has two sons, 
viz. Mirzas Kaiwan Jah and Faredoun Bukht. 

His Majesty rises early in the morning—about half an hour 
before day-break and after dressing and performing the morn- 
ing prayer (NamazJ goes out to take au airing attended 
fcy a retinue of five hundred men, some of the Of^uyf/is (or 
noblemen) and a few European gentlemen in his serv ice. He re¬ 
turns to his palace within two hours and Jiaving again ebanged 
bis dress, at eight, be sits to breakfast witli bis nearest relatives 
and companions in the Delairmn an apartment bf his palace Ijing 
on the western side of the Goinati river ; where at this time 
many of the Gr/zra//.? pay him visits. He rises from his break¬ 
fast between nine and ten, and devotes an hour to the aflhirs of 
the state. After this he retires from his Hurbar and either 
amuses himself by taking a view of the diflerent curiosities col¬ 
lected by bis predecessors and himself, or repairs to the Harem 
or amuses iiimself in other ways till twelve at noon when he 

* After the deposition of Vizir Ally be v:as permitted to reside in Benares, 
Where he under the pretence of paying a visit of ceremony to Mr. Cherry the Keai- 
dent, killpd him with some other gentlemen who were present at the time. H« 
then retired to the forests of Bhotwal and kept the province of Curuckpore in 
eontimial alarm. But he was soon driven away by the Knghsfi, and took refuse 
with the Rajah of Jyepore who afterwards delivered him up to the British Go¬ 
vernment. Vizier Ally was accordingly brought a prisoner to Calcutta aud coutin* 
ed in Fort William where be ended his miserable existence in 1817, 

* t In a Persian Maonscript paper in my possession, containing u brief sketch of 
the Nabobs of Oude, the name and title of liis present Majesty run thus; Abu 
Nusur Kotubuddin Soliman Jah Kaseeruddtii Hyder Shah Jehan Badsbab Ghnzi. 
But 1 have been given Co understand that this was the title His Majesty intended 
to assume but whkb wm notsaactioued by tUe bnUsU Gererument. 
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takes his dinner, after which, he ag:am pursues the same 
course of amusement till three o’clock when His Majesty holds 
another till it is dark, and at nine in the evening, he 

goes to sleep and the gates of the Palace are shut. Dancing 
girls and buffoons are always in attendance, but His Majesty 
seldom witnesses their performances excepting on holidays. 

The yearly revenue of His Majesty’s territories is at pres^-nt 
estimated at one crore and a half rupees, which are collected by 
the Aumils to whom the Purgimuahfi or districts arft fanned. 
There is in Oude no tenure of land fixed by Government as the 
districts are farmed annually to the highest bidders. The Zemin¬ 
dars may be considered as perpetual landholders under tlie 
Aumils to whom with the exception of the privilege of appeal¬ 
ing to the King, they are entirely responsible, and who there¬ 
fore act as both collectors and farmers ; but receive no pay 
from Government for their former occupation. The Ryots or 
cultivators are those wlio are immediately concerned with the 
soil but by the mal-administration of Government, left entirely 
to the mercy of the Zemindars. The King gives the Purgnn- 
nahs to such of the Aumils a.s make the highest oilers 
of revenue ; the Aumils in their turn enter into new arrange¬ 
ments with the Zemimlurs, and the Zemindars to meet with the 
demands of the Aumils make extortions from the Ryots. Thus 
the Ryots suffer the tliree-fold oppression coming down upon tliem 
in successive degrees from the King, the Aumils, and the Zemin¬ 
dars :—thus are their lives and j)roperty left unprotected by 
Government ; gnd thus is the reason plainly and satisfactorily 
traced why Oude is so much and so frequently harassed by in¬ 
ternal commotions affecting its financial resources which have of 
late suffered considerably.* 

The principal treasurer of His Majesty is Rajah Gnljjirimal 
but the treasures reserved for particular emergencies are in 
charge of Jairer-nd-dowla commonly known by the designation 
of Captain Futteh Ally. At Lucknow there is a Mint where 
coins are struck in the name of his present Majesty according to 
tlic demand of the Shroff's or bankers. 

His Majesty has three news-writers who severally report to 
him every occurrence which may take place in the metropolis, 
the Mofussii, or His Majesty's family. This number of news 

By an article published in the Ben^itl Chronicle, of the ^2d April last it apj)ear- 
•d ** that after deducting salaries, a net revenue had been deposited in the Treasury 
—the year before last, (now the fourth preceding yeai) of 93 lakhs ; and in the 
last year, (now the year before last) of .53. But that now in the close of fh** pre¬ 
sent year, (now the last as the Persian year ends in February), the fourili part of 
this had not been collected, aud that nothing has been paid the troops to slop their 
clamours for pay**’ 
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writers is sometimes reduced to two, or even one only as circum^ 
stances may require. K1ioofe.eyah Navis or censors are oc¬ 
casionally appointed to report whether the information given by 
the news writers is correct. 

As to the adininislration of justice the Aumils are also the 
Judges and i^Iagisirates <;f the dilferent districts to which they 
are respectively attached and their decisions in law matters 
whether civil or criminal are always final. At Lucknow how¬ 
ever, there are a Police Establishment, a Civil Court, a Cri¬ 
minal Court, and a Court of Appeal, from all which again 
appeals inaj be. made to the King. The people are governed 
by the jWalioniedan law. 


The forces ot Ilis Majesty amount to twenty thousand men 
trained in the native way and under the command of Ekbal-ud- 
dowla. But there is a regiment of Cavalry w Inch is disciplined 
according to the European method. This small number of forces 
is maintained for the sole purpose, of preserving the internal 
peace ot his kingdom. In case of an invasion, the British Go¬ 


vernment is to assist His Majesty in dclendiiig his dominions, 
as by a treaty concluded between it and Asopli-ud-dowla in 
1787, it was stipvilated that the tormcr shall receive a certain 


.sum of money lor the maintenance, of a body of troops for the 
defence of Ondo ; but some dilliculty Laving been subsequently 
experienced in obtaining this money, Nabob Saadnt Ally by a 
treaty concluded on the lOtli November J801, reded to t!ie Ho¬ 


norable Company a portion of bis kingdom under the designa¬ 
tion ot “ ceded )>rovinces” yielding a revenue of about one crore 
and thirty-six lakhs of rupees animally. 

The kingdom ol (Jude as it at present belongs to His Maje.sty, ex¬ 
tends from Pr.ttanb]iore on the East to the shores of the Ganges 
on the opposite side of Fnrruckabad, on the West and from the 


northern mountains on the North, to the northern hanks of the 


same river opposite to Cawnpore on the South. The whole 
ten itory is a level, and there are several mud Ibrts, but no strong 
foriresses so as to hold out any regular defence in case of an in¬ 
vasion. Oude is very fertile but by the ojipression ol'the Aumils 
and tlie refractoi'y spirit of the Zemindars, it has ever been sub¬ 
ject to desolation and a defalcation in the revenue has vejy often 
been the consequence. 

The latest accounts from Oude represent that country as suf¬ 
fering very much by continual domestic disorders. All kinds 
of vicious actioms wJiich tend to, or actually annihilate public 
Security and tranquility, and arc intolerably revolting to the 
feelings of human nature, are perpetrated with inditfereiice and 
impunity by those whose business it is to prevent them. Tiie 
Police officers are tiiemselves committing plunder and violence 
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of every description. The troops have raised land clamours for 
their having been kept loo long in arrears of pay, and are act¬ 
ing as their caprice bids them. The Zeinfndars too, probably 
by the oppression of tlie Auinils have turned so refractory, that 
Government can scarcejy collect its revenue from tl.cin without 
Biucii bloodshed. The tiews-writers have b<‘on bribed to report 
to His Majesty every circumstance of oppression, cruelty and 
rapacity iu a favourable light, and lastly His 31ajesty seems to 
pay no attention to the complaints of his people regarding the 
conduct of his officers in s])ite of numerous j)etitions which have 
been presented to him to that effect by various means, such as lock¬ 
ing them up in a box and hanging it up on a tree before the Palace 
so as to attract His Majesty’s notice with an inscription couched 
ill tliemost abusive language warning any but His Majesty not to 
open the box. fnsecurily of lives and property; destruction of 
the houses of private or public individuals by their enemies and 
of temples and mosques by persons of oppositii creeds^ and killing 
or confinement of persons without reason or ofl’ence are of daily 
occurrence in Onde. In short the kingdom is now a scene of 
anarchy, confusion and distress. 


SONNET TO A BEE. 


BY R. CALDER CAMPBELL- 


Most. delicate of Botanists, gay Bee ! 

rilliuji hunev dews from everv flower 
That wafts its spicy odours oVr the bower, 

Hitlier thy gathered treasures bring to rne ! 

Teaoli me tiiy chyniic skill, that every tree. 

And shrub, and plant, may seek in vain the dower 
Of their bland juices and salubrious power 
To ho»i*d within their cups ;—Oh ! then, like thee, 
Kich balsam-stores shall bless tny pleasing toil; 

For not a flower that lurks in sylvan shade 
t^lionld hide froih me its honey-yielding coil. 

And, wlien collected, to the peerless Maid 
Who rules my heart, Td bear the luscious spoil— 
Love's offering at the feet of beauty laid. 





SXANZAS. 


FROM THE FERSIilN* 



BY CAPT. W. ELLIOTT^ AUTHOR OF ** THE NUN,” &C. 


Minstrel, let thy glow in" soul 

Pour her numbers new and fresh. 
Brim the heart-delighting howl. 

Her, with rapture, to impress ; 
And the changing theme pursue 
Kver fresh and ever new. 


II. 

Oh 'tis Heaven's own bliss to sip, 
Safe from every mortal eye. 
Stolen kisse'^ of a lip 

Steej»ed in nature's ecstary ; 
Kisses to their purpose true 
Ever fresh, and ever new. 

m. 

What through lifetime can we taste 
Worthy spirits half divine, 
if the rosy drops we waste. 

Of exhilirating wine ? 

Sc<irn it not, the vinous dew. 

Ever fresh, and ever new. 


Lf 


IV. 


My heart’s queen, for me, each gam 
And brighter hue has fondly wove 
Into a charming Talisman, 

Token not unworthy love, 

Wliicb she prays may meet my view 
Ever fresh, and ever new ; 


V. 

Then do thou my answer bear. 
Morning Zephyr,—learn to tell, 
(Playing round her neck so fair,) 
That her Hafiz loves her well; 
And her rising blushes woo. 
Whispering fondness fresh, and new* 
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It was during the campaign of 180— that having placed my 
young wife in safety at Arcot, I proceeded to join iny regiment 

the gallant-Foot, then forming part of the army under the 

immediate command of Sir A. W. 

1 can never forget, the magnificent sight, which opened on my 
view, as I approached the range of Hills forming the Northern 
boundary to tlie valley of Berar. It was near the end of No¬ 
vember, and the cool breeze, stealing gently through jungles, 
studded with the “ Gloriosa Superba” and numerous wild but 
graceful creepers, led me <o believe, as idle tales, the oft recount¬ 
ed horrors of “ India’s wilds.” 

The sun was just setting over the rising ground on which 
is situate the Fort of Narnulla, and its rays shed a soft and 
mellow light on the beautifully w ooded country below. 

Tlie small white Tents of tlie MadTras troops, glittering here and 
tliere, as an opening presented; while the whole of the Euro¬ 
pean force, lay encamped on a somewhat clearer spot, gave 
a very^ striking character to the Ijandscape ;—while the 
rugged face of the lofty liills, covered with verdure, and pre¬ 
senting at intervals, sparkling falls of the clearest water, exhibifed 
in their lights and shadows, tints, w^hich cannot be described, 
and are seen, but in an Eastern clime. 

I w as now about fourcoss from the camp, and being tolerably 
well mounted on one of the Nuw^ab's true Decanea horses, I 
pushed on, leaving Ram Mahon, a native servant, to bring up 
tlie rear w ith my scanty allowance of baggage. 

] reached the tented lield” before dark, and having pre¬ 
sented my credentials to theCommander-in-chief^ound myself at 
liberty, to join the ollicers of my own rcgiinentfFaraongst them 

was Captain L-d, my dear Louisa’s only brother: we had 

never met, but he partook so strongly of his sister's features, 
tendered into true manly beauty, that 1 was at no loss, to disco¬ 
ver my relation; he introduced me by name, to my new com¬ 
rades, who welcomed me, with that trankness, and cordiality^ 
so particularly characteristic of Europeans in this country. Al¬ 
ter the usual questions put to a recruit, the conversation turned 
chiefly on the expected siege of Gawilglmr (a Fort beautifully 
pldcetl, on tlie highest point of the northern Hills beforeinention- 
ed, and, by the natives considered impregnable) I became an at¬ 
tentive listener, and learned, that our regiment, expected the dis-* 
tiijguished honor, of heading the attacking column at the assault* 
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Many a cheek was flushed at the prospect of again facing thd 
enemy, and many a heart beat high, that now 

** Feels that beat no more.” 

alas! bow few of that youthful and splendid band, are left to 
verify my tale. 

The place was stormed a few days after; the wall being 
breached from a neighbouring height, on tiie N. W. face. It 

was on this occasion the gallant Captain C-1 of the Light 

Company so highly distinguished himself. The details are al¬ 
ready well knowm. 

About a fortnight after this I obtained leave of absence, and 
accepted an invitation to accompany the Ninvab (father of the 
present Namdah Khan) on a hunting excursion in the valley. Our 
party, consisting of eight officers, including mjself and brother- 
in-law, left the camp before dawn, and joined the Nuwab with 
his splendid retinue near the village of Fouzur, on the banks of 
the graceful Sampun, we were in high spirits, and laughedhear- 
tily, at the old native Prince,-os he appeared ready mounted, in 
the full dress of a British General officer. An liour’s smart riding 
brought us to his palace within the walls of Ellichpoor, where 
we had hospitable entertainment during the remainder of the 
day. Our next march was to Sindhee, 12 miles, and here 1 had 
niy first initiation into the noble art of Hog-hunting. The sport 
was good, and our evening passed cheerfully, recounting the 
feats of the day, and with some mirth at tiie expense of my 
awkwardness. Thus day after day flew by inthisdelighful vale, 
and numerous were the sketches of picturesque scenerj'^, and 
villages, collected as welcome presents for friends at home—- 
Akola with its shattered tow^ers, and gliding stream,detained us 
two days, we then turned northwards in the direction of the Hills, 
and the third march brought us to Akoat; where, it was reported, 
would be fom^the Neelgae, Hogs, Hysenas, and Bears, in abun¬ 
dance, NevdHwill that day fade from my memory—the ardour 
with which we examined our spears, and other implements of the 
cbace, then mounted our anxious horses, and struck into the jun¬ 
gle, can never be forgotterrl Young L— and I had accidentally se¬ 
parated from the main body, and advanced nearly half a mile,when 
a shout from the beaters, intimated that game had been started, 
and in the next instant, a Neelgae, with nostrils expanded, and 
head thrown gracefully back,'darted past—a second more, and 
we were pressing hard on his track, but owing to the nature of 
%the ground, it was extremely difficult to keep him in view. We 
had now oome to deep and broken ravines, down one of which 
the crafty fugitive bounded with increased speed, and before we 
^ttid descend the banh> was out of sight; this was annoying; 
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the ravine branching off, and then running neadv parallel cm 
either side of a rising ground, covered with thick underwood. 
We finally settled, to take different routes, and had separated 
about two minutes, when on tnrningan angle of the bank, I again 
perceived the object of our search, standing on a slight emi¬ 
nence, and looking anxiously round for his pursuers. I gave 
one loud holloa, in hopes that L—— would join me. Even then I 
could distinguisli the rapid fall of his horse’s feet, but Gracious 
God, the answering sound, was a fearful roar from soipe feroci¬ 
ous beast; one heart-rending cry, and then all was hushed. I threw 
myself from tlie atfrighted horse, climbed the rugged bank, and 
as I rushed through the intervening jungle, caught one transi¬ 
ent glimpse of poor L-\s terrible destroyer—^it was a ti¬ 

ger, wbicb my hasty appearance had scared from his prey. How 
I bore that moment, God only knows ! There lay my friend and 
brother weltering in his blood; poor Selim his favourite Arab, 
in the agonies of death, with his entrails protruding, and a 
ghastly, gaping wound in the throat. The monster had proba¬ 
bly, made his deadly spring, from the neighbouring bank, strik¬ 
ing in his descent, both man, and horse to the earth. 

I flew to the motionless body, and finding that life was not 
tinct, called loudly for assistance, the beaters soon arrived, and 
while some hastened to the camp, for a conveyance, I was aided 
by the others, in removing poor L.'s bleeding form, to the side of 
a clear spring which issued from a fissure in the bank, close by. 
On examining the wound, I found the skull fractwed, and the 
whole of the back part of the head and neck, laid bare,—we en¬ 
deavoured to hasten returning animation, by bathing his temples 
with the cool water, bat in vain—and liis bed having now arriv¬ 
ed we placed him gently on it, and, with feelings, how. very diJler- 
ent I'rom those which had filled iny breast but an hour before, re¬ 
turned to the camp. Intelligence of the event speedily reached the 
hunters, who with breathless liaste, crowded round the couch of 
their mangled comrade—silent, and with agonizedfcrows stood the 
mournful group; wJieii a shrill and piercing shriek struck on our 
ears. In the next instant a native female broke through the crowd, 
and with one intense ga/.e on the bleeding youth, sank senseless 
to the ground. She was young, and habited in the graceful dra- 

{ lery of the Maharatlas ; had she not been so, her sifcnder figure, 
ugh brow, and beautilully regular leaiures, would at once have 
stamped her claim to that peculiar race. 

Who she was, or whence she came, no one could tell. 

We afterwards learned, that poor L-during the storming 

of Gawilghur, but a few weeks before, had rescued her from the 
grasp of a villain^ and given her in charge to his servant's wife. 
Vnseen and unheeded, had she followed his daily marches^ but 
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now, tliat he was in danger, her gratitude shone proudly forth; 
beside his bed she knelt, both day and night, her large and 
lovely eyes unclosed and bathed in tears—^nor would she allow 
another band to smooth his pillow, or convey, the cool sherbet, 
to his parched and levered mouth. Three days did he thus linger 
insensible and speechless, and when at length, God in his mer¬ 
cy, ended Ins earthly sufl’erings, no nmnnur escaped the lips of 
poor “ Neevah/' but witli her small haiuis clasp’d, and slightly 
raised, remained fixed on the spot she had first chosen, nor 
did she move but to follow liis remains to the rude grave wo 
had prepared. 

The last turf had been laid on his coffin u hen I looked round 
for the gentle Maharatta—she had disappeared—and though, 
until a late hour, the hills gave back the name of Neevah, she 
answered not, nor came. 

The following morning I proceeded on my last visit to the spot, 
where ray friend lay at rest, and pacing slowly through the large 
tope in which our tents were pitched, I recaHe<l the joyous hours 
w^e liad passed togetiier, and dreaded tlic eti’ects of my own 
Louisa’s heartfelt grief when she should learn that the bright 
career of her idolized brother had been thus suddenly terminated. 

1 had now reached an opening, which brought the grave in 
sight, it appeared at that distance, as though some unhallowed 
hand, bad sought to disturb the dead, and 1 shuddered to think 
that the ravenous jackall or Hysena, might there have made his 
midnight meal—but heavens! no words can describe my horror, 
when approaching nearer, I perceived a liuinan form, lying par¬ 
tially covered with the new turned earth—it was Neevah” cold 
and stifi', but beautiful even in death—she had been her own des¬ 
troyer, determined to follow one, who had saved her from worse 
than death. 

Such is I have since found, the feeling of gratitude inherent 
in a Maharatta woman. 

The body of the afi'ectionategirl, was burned agreeably to the 
custom of her people, but I could not depart, without placing tlje 
ashes by the side of him she had served so devotedly over the 
grave: we raised, a rude monument, composed of broken frag¬ 
ments from the surrounding rocks, and left them to that repose, 
which will remain unbroken until the voice of tlie Almighty shall 
amnmon them to the throne of judgement. 

More than twenty years have passed since the above melancho¬ 
ly events occurred; J am again in my beautiful valley, again at 
«Akola, but how changed are they by the numerous events inci¬ 
dental to a long lapse of years; in vain Hook for the monument 
1 assisted in raising; time and the hands of the husbandman 
liave left " not a ^eck behind,*’ and miles, which are in my 
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recollection as a pathless jungle^ now present to the eye an extent 
of rich and varied cultivation, I ascended by a beautiful Ghat 
to Gawilghur; the cloud capp’d towers of the old mosque are still 
in being, and exhibiting but few marks of decay. There are also 
several Bungalows belonging toollicers, in the delighful canton¬ 
ment near Ellichpoor, whose families retire to the heights during 
the oppressive season of tlie hot winds. SindJiee, Takelkerra, 
and several other places have still sufficient game for the enthu¬ 
siastic young spurtsiiien—but owing to the extensive clearings. 
Tigers are only to be found in the heart of the hills, or the 
forest jungles near the bank of the Nurbuddah. 

F.P. 


STANZAS. 


ZY R. CALDER CAMPBELL* 


I. 

Love is the dream of Boyhood's years, 

'I’he mote that dims youth’s blinded eye,— 
The sunburst qiienclied in sudden tears,— 

The ghost that haunts the memory ! 

II. 

Frienship, whose ardent chat ms appear 
'I'o mortal eyes less fair, less bright. 

Is like those blessed stars that wear, 

A garb of still increasing light. 

HI. 

Life!—what is life ?—alas, it is 

'I'he thorny track marked out for man,— 

A sojourn, where wc hear of bliss. 

And view it—in the grave’s brief span ! 

IV. 

* Btit Death ?”—When death exerts his power. 
And inendship, love, and life are flown, 
fie takes us hence in one short hour. 

And makes our father's home our own! 
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TO CATHERINE MACEVA- 


How very strange it Is, that those— 

The proudest fabrics nature shows— 

Those masterpieces of creation— 

Tliosc living shrines of adoiation— 

Jnspirers of all tender passion— 

Sole arbiters of taste and fashion— 

To whom the peasant and the prince 
I'lie same submissiveness evince ; 

To whom the silly and tlie wise— 

The leader to bold enterprise— 

Tiie old, the young, the rich, the poor—■ 
(From fourteen auminers to fourscore) 

If but a flattering smile they gain. 

Are paid for all the past of pain :— 

How verj' strange, amid the throng 
To whom these attributes belong, 

So many, favorites of Nature, 

Should show ingratitude, and bate her; 

Do all they can to thwart her aim 
Who's doiui so very much for them. 

Strange as ic is, it's very true— 

An iiistaiire may be found in you ; 

And [mhid apart for future study) 

"Let’s see hon Kitty treats the body — 

What pains she takes to spoil what Heaven, 
lu likeness of itself, had given. 

Once—‘tis some fiftv vears, or so—► 

When hoops and heels were all tlie go, 

A Belle deck'd out for company, 

AVas. verily, * a sight to see/ 

A whalebone bee-hive, swelling wide. 

All floonc^’d and furbelow’d outside. 

Was made her nether half to hide, 

(A sort of wigwam tent, of height 
Suflicient for the legs, upright; 

While those used by the Esquimaux 
Force them to stoop, aa travellers know). 

From this rose an inverted cone 
(Her body) cased in stays of bone ; 

Her inside (if slie’d any there) 

Being squeer/d the deuce alone knows whefe- 
(A pair of bellows placed on end, 

A noti< n of the thing will lend). 

The formal little face a-top . 

(It’s type in every barber’s shop) 
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Gazed proudly o'er the dome—the more 
As glorying in ,the crown it wore: 

For then prevail'd the whim of hair 
Fising like ant-hills in the air— 

As if the pretty fool had borrow’d 
A bolster to adorn her forehead ; ► 

Kut left the horKe-hair on the bed. 

And stuff’d it with her own instead 
And stuck it up on end—to see 
How great a ninny she could be. 

—The decoration of these masses 
Credulity's belief surpasses : 

Hilt hooks and print-; may still be seen. 

To prove llie follies that iiave been ; 

Though Ii\iiig pictures plainly sltntv 
The /ho/s were pretty mucii as now. 
Imagine this ! Oh liow absurd ! 

A Grocer's stall ! upon my word, 

W\*ll may our neiglmurs call us savages ! 
Conceive a heail of greens—of cabbages I 
Yet these in clusters met the eye, 

W'^ith carrots, turnips, celery. 

And mushrooms e’en—us if in pride 
• U'the hill's poverty inside— 

(For women didn't care a pin 
About the rubbish cramm'd within ; 

ear but a tower of garden stuff. 

Fashion approved, and *twas enough). 

At Iasi green grocery lost its sway ; 

And cars and rruiches had the day, 

IVly good old grandmother’s report 
Declared these worn by all the Court : 
Heliind, the vehicle ascending. 

The gold steeds o’er the summit bending. 

As if Apollo and his lasses 

^Vere driving over mount Parnassus. 

The simile went further still—-* 

'I'fae wit lay all outside the hill: 

For nothing that had common sense 
Could bear such irross extravasance. 

Now, Kitty, since we've done with these. 
Let’s fake a look at modern days ! 

These eyes have seen when pockets vied 
ith ass's panniers at the side : 

Pads of all forms—before, behind, 
Fxcrescences of every kind. 

With fifty fooleries as indecent— 

Each more immodest as more recent* 
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But still (if I maybe allowed) 

They always cover’d whaet they showed j 
And never, in the way of dress. 

Bestow’d a thought on nakedness. 

Blit now—no matter, heat or cold— 

Your whole habiliments, twice told, 
(Bating an ornament or two) 

Wiglit weigh—some half a pound or so j 
About as much—1 vow not more-— 

As one good shift in days of yore . 

But then it was not made as now ; 

But kept you warm, and decent too , 
Now. a silk stocking scarce corn eals 
Tiie flesh, of what it quite reveals 
In shape ; yonr drapery’s so transparent, 
Nothin, so flimsy, so adherent, 

Tliat weie it not it bore the name 
Of vesture, it were much the same. 

Like otlier geese, you braved the weather. 
And went wilhoutit altogether. 

Just look at nhat you’ve now got on— 
*^rhe thing you fain would csdl a gewn i 
\ our petticoats—— 


' You vile abuser ? 
XVhat are my petticoats to you. Sir ? 

1 wonder men can condescend 
To stoop so low : but don’t pretend 
To act troni fiiendship !—Yes 1 know it— 
Some envious minx has made you doit 1 
She’d better keep beyond my reach— 

*J liatl can tell her—nasty wretch ! 

— It really is extremely hard 
That such an ankle can’t be bared. 

But every coxcomb in the town 

Must shake his mop’s head at the gown I 

Abominable, boorish cr^aiures— 

*! htis to presume, to dare, to treat us ! 

I never heard the like ! however 
I’ll wear them shorter now than ever ? 

I’ll lay my life (the stupid quiz) 

Aly legs are just as good as his ; 

And (it I’m right), in point ofcalf^ 

Tiiey beat his spindle-shanks by half. 

As to the prude who set him on. 

She has not one to stand upon ! 

The drumstick things which she calls legs. 
Are positively ciibbage pegs I 
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Were mine the same I vow^ all round 
My petticoats should taiich the ground t 
1 know you. Miss, and some day, yet. 

I’ll make you smart—depend on it. 

And pray who spoke to you. Miss Haughty ? 
My Kate, 1 own, is somewhat naughty; 

But, let not vanity deceive ye ! 

She’s not one bit like yon, believe me ; 

But every Kitty in Calcutta 
V^ill ape just such another flutter ; 

Though, possibly, the bitter theme 
VV^as never meant tor one of them. 

Throughout the world, it's understood 
That women, whether bad or good. 

Of every clime and every station. 

Make a dead set for admiration. 

How strange the mode should be so blunder’d 
By ninety-nine in every hundred ; 

Amongst the rest by you my dear. 

In going out with hmbs as bare. 

As if the feel of decent clotliing 
Instinctively produced a loathing. 

You’ve no idea, you sidy creature. 

How widely you mistake the matter ! 

Mid all the crowds of men you see. 

There's not one (if you’ll credit me) 

Who does not think you play the fool 
And turn you into ridicule. 

When women thus let men behold her, 
Exposed from shoe-stiing to the shoulder. 

How can she W'onder if they treat her 
AVith vulgar freedom when they meet her ? 

Some have averr’d the thing intended—- 
* If they refrain’d she’d be oflended.’ 

—Now only think hoiv shocking, Kitty, 

To have this said of you, my pretty ; 

And how expect t’scape, exempt 
From rudeness which you hourly tempt. 

'lake my advice—henceforth conceal 
What, now, unblushing, you reveal ! 
Imagination will do more 
Than e’er exposure did before ! 

Give you of legs a better pair 
Than ever nature let you wear ; 

While every one, with approbation# 

Will hail the modest alteriliioiu 
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THE ENTRANCE INTO PARADISE OF ELIAS AKIBA* 

A TALE OF THE TALMUD. 


Joshua Sliemuni the Scribe rremember to bless !) wrote these 
words which are enrolled for thine instruction, on the evening 
of the Holy Sabbath, the 2d of Marheswan in the year 686 ao 
cording to the lesser computation, in the city which is called 
Marseilles, as thou goest towards the sea. 

Elias Akiba died, and was gathered unto his fathers. And 
Elias was a poor man, and needy; also there was none in Para¬ 
dise or in the regions of fire, save the all-knowing, who watched 
to receive his spirit when he gave up the gliost. And the 
spirit went forth into the dark alone, and it trembled ; and Elias 
lifted up the eyes of the soul, and beheld a far oft*, dazzling 
through the gloom, mi illuminated garden. And he said unto 
himself, this surely is Paradise, and this is the Gate of Hea¬ 
ven And as he drew nearer, a fragrant smell of myrrh, and 
sweet spices, came forth from the garden, which was ravishing 
to the soul. And he came to the gate, which was of onyx-stone 
and sapphire and the dust of that land was pure gold. And the 
gate was half-opened; and Elias heard the murmur of the four 
rivers of Eden, whose sound was more delightful than the song 
of a cunning minstrel. And they flowed continually with milk, 
and wine, and balsam and honey; and the Tree of Life was in 
the midst of the garden, the leaves of which make music, and 
whose fruitsarefor the healing of the nations. Also Elias saw 
Behemoth and Leviathan, which are to be slain at the great day 
for the feast of the righteous. And he saw the pyramid of se¬ 
ven degrees, of which the last, hid in the brightness of excessive 
light, is reserved for those who to all eternity are blessed with 
the contemplation of the face of God, which no man can see, 
and live. And when Elias looked upon the palaces of precious 
stones, and the abodes of gohl, and turrets of diamond prepared 
for the Holy, he said unto himself, would that I might live 
again on Earth, that by obeying in all things the law of Moses, 
I might attain unto one of the least of these!” And as he 
spoke in his soul, the sound of his thought, audible to angels as 
words unto men, aroused*the Guardian of Paradise, who on that 
day was Noah, and the Patriarch spake to Elias in this wise. 

* ** Elias Akiba, what hath bewitched thee, that thou comest hi¬ 
ther without one of the Cherubim to conduct thee ? Knowest 
thou not that none are permitted to enter here, except they have 
kept the law of MQs^3,and have the seal of purity upon them?’* 
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Now EUas Akiba being a tiller of the ground^ was rode^ 
fipeeeh, and he answered roughly: "Itwell becomes thee, Noah^ 
thus to speak to such as are better than thou. I am a husband** 
man, as thou west, but never did Ijplant a vineyard that 1 might 
drink of the wine, and be drunken, as didst, thou; neither have 
ray Sons had to hide their faces for their father, as thine fur 
thee!” 

At the sound of the voice of Elias Akiba, the Patriarch Adam 
came forth, the tirst-born of men: and he also asked of Elias, 
why became thither without a Shining One to conduct him? 

"How earnest thou here?” cried Elias Akiba: " thou art of 
no higher rank than myself: but at least while I cultivated my 
ganien, I insulted not my God. Thou wert created without sin, 
and in the image of tliy maker; yet thou didst refuse to obey his 
voice, a!*d didst listen to the voice of the serpent, by whom all 
thy posterity hath been ruined, while the very ground is cursed 
for thy sake.” 

Jacob next drew near; and addressed Elias in like manner as 
the others. 

What have I to do with thee?” asked Elias Akiba. “ If 
thou art here, it is but through the iiihnite mercy of the great 
•^1 AW” in whom I also trust, and in whose grace alone 1 con¬ 
fide: but if our works are to be compared, 1 call God to witness 
that 1 never deceived my father, neither clieated my brother of 
his birthright: neither did 1 do, as thou didst, with Laban thy 
master, in the matter of the ewes and rams of the flock.” . 

And Jacob was ashamed: and the voice of God was then 
beard, saying, 

“ Speak unto thy Creator, Elias Akiba, and fear not.” 

“ My Lord and Maker,” replied Elias Akiba, falling on his 
face beibre the Sliecbinah, which w as half shrouded in a cloudy 
tabernacle, “ pardon thy weak and erring creature. But yet, if 
1 have sinned, they wdio spake to me have sinned also in the flesh 
and I have neither been disobedient like Adam, nor drunken as 
Noah, nor deceiving as Jacob. I know that every one who 
cometli here must be judged by the Law of Moses : aud to thee, 
O Lord of Sabaolb, I submit my cause: judge thou me! Thou 
hast ordained that I should be born in poverty : I have borne 
my misery without a murmur, because 1 knew that thou didst so 
order it: and I have laboured, because thy Holy word hath com¬ 
manded," that Man shall eat bread inthe sweat of hishrow.^ 
I have been taught to follow the law of Moses: and I have kept 
itfroin my youth up. 1 have not eaten of the unclean beast, nor 
touched the accursed thing, nor defiled myself with blood nor 
neglected the fastings, the feasts, tbe holidays, nor the parifica- 
tioos which thou has ordained# As long as 1 was in the land, 1 
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have tried to live free from reproach, to love my neighbour 
as myself, when the poor and the hung;ry came unto me, I gave 
them shelter and food: I partook with them the bread which I 
gained by the sweat of my brow. Thou, Lord, who art truth 
itself, hnowest that I speak the truth: and our Rabbins have 
always declared that they who did as I have done, should inherit 
Paradise.” 

And a still small voice came from the pillar of cloud, and it said, 
" Son, thy good works I have seen; but my grace is more 
than they; be humble, and inherit the Kingdom of Heaven—it 
is for THE POOR IN SPIRIT.” 


THE ENCHANTED MOUNT. 

fNear to the Town of Kf \ and stands a remarkable hill in the centre of a 

plain ; it is commonlr V'. .Y the peasantry that no one who ascends that moun* 

lain will return, and benc^p •v. ppsUing name ; in English, Go and Come Not.'* 

• 

The idea of the following lines waa aoggested by tbia circumstance and it may sup* 
ply them with some portion of interest to state that they are by uo meaaa devoid of 
legendary truth.] 


I. 

In a far land where every hill and dale 
Repeats the echoes of some toreros tale ^ 

Whose sternest warriors softened by repose. 
Mourn with the nightingale and lore the rose ; 
Where amber fountains deck their gilded halls 
And soothe the ear with murmuring waterfalls} 

In that fair eastern clime a mountain stands 
Raised by the desert-spirits magic bands. 

Above, a plain where nature’s gifts abound ^ 
And flowers and verdure strew the painted gronnd# 
Par from the haunts of man, that gentle race 
Joined all their powers to beautify the place ; 

Here sparkling stones are seen of various hues 
There fragrant shrubs their balmy sw^ uifiose. 
The velvet turf, and silvery cascade 
Th’ Enchanted Mount a home for Peris made. 
Hither each day the deBeTt.>apiTita brought 
Freeh offehoga with seme iiew beauty fraught. 
Hither eadb mcrn theirhloomliig giAv they bore 
And flMwed the Tesdenr eerpet o'er aud' o’er. 
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Yet not to man was their permiMion given 
To visit regions so resembling besren. 

The work complete with fairy toil and skill 
JKan was forbidden to approach the hill; 

The stern commend re*echoed from the skies^ 
** Jit whoticencU the mountain uurtly dies*** 


II. 


On Iran's jewelled musnud sat a King 

Fanned in bis pride by fortune's favouring wing. 

lieckless of fate and impiously bold. 

He offered glittering lioards of vellow n’Md 

^OOv epni^ 

To him who the embn o .'<i paths woul 

** * tar * 

Hemove tl(e doubt, and £olve the mystei' 

Alanv there were in Persia’s warlike lau* 

Who fearless gased upon the Turkish hri^ 

* 9 ^ 

Smiled at the snows which froze the ll«* * ® 

» ^ 

And scorned the heats that parched huV— * ji 

Yet now with foelings which they fear^^V^. - 

They trembled at a foe, unfelti unknown ; 

Heady at bis first word to yield their breath. 
They shunned the horrors of an impious death : 
He loses past a doubt, in sin who dies. 

The promised Joys that beam from Houries' eves. 


tore 


What Talisman can now a victim move 
To brave tbe mandate of the powers above ! 

Tong searched tbe monarch for such courage rare. 
Long—long be searcbed^and found it in despair. 


A youth of gallant air and noble mien 
Who scarcely sixteen summers could have seen^ 
Appeared at Court, resolved the event to try, 
To gain the profifer^d treasure,—or to die ! 

To Allah’s throne be raised his teaiful eves 
In prayer for pardon from the offended skies; 

** Not Avarice” be said ** his soul could win 
To deeds of gi\t or plu ''*iin into sin ; 

** The heartless grasp of power’s unfeeling hand 
Had robbed his widowed mother of her land« 

** Had left her boiiaeless, belplesa and alone, 

** Without one arm to aid her but his own j 
'* Henoe bis despai^-^his resolution stiU 
'* To tctptbe her grief or^perwb on the>iU.'* 


k 
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The heppr monarch from the moanod o^rang. 

The Tanlted H:iU with aeoUmatiODa rung, 

The mother shrunk behind a pillar’s shade 
And weeping there in silent aadnesa prajed* 

Unfeeling Despot ! as in wealth you roll, 

Think what a trifle might hare aared your soul! 

A scanty purse bad Allah’s farotiT won. 

Had blest the mother and had sared the son. 

No thoughts like these the Tyrant’s bosom All , 

** Away” be cried, and pointed to the hill, 

You too, my friends who guard with so much jare 
** Your valued lives, n' Yrnfrom boy; dare. 

*• Seo’st thou, my yonder grove, 

*' Where gentle airs ♦'■^'^Toder cypress move ? 

** Observe It well: tbs ^d'orowned summit won, 

** Thy danger’s ove^ andi^rsr task is done : 

** Art thou preparel V'.,y the , .Despaur new vigour lent, 
He started from hiiv^iBtfiPJ^l^ian the ascent. 

Then deatb-like stillness seized the trembling crowd. 
No more they shout their savage joy aloud ; 

They watch his steps—faint hopes their bosoins fill. 

He nears the brow of the enchanted hill. 

They see a rosy cloud the youth enclose 
A cold sweet wind from off the mountain blonds. 

They hear soft music's rich melodious strain 
Weep for the boy !—He never came again. 

III. 

Days, weeks, months past. The Monarch on his throne 
Pelt that his kingdoai was not all bis own •, 

Tbo* oae4>f Persia’s bravest sons had died, 

The sovereign’s wish remained ungratifled t 
Impatient grown, he heaps the golden store. 

Adds to the prize, and offers more and more; 

Treats his bold followers with open Scorn, 

And vows their hearts are faint, their eoOrage gone* 

In vain !—Despair, not gold one victim gave. 

Nor now can countless treasure gild a grave. 

Despair gave one^affectioii gives another^ 

A brother sacrificed tp save a brother! 

Ves! whilst the. King, hts cool ketreate withln> 

Courted the elunbex that Ire could apt lyia; 
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Through all his guards a wall^kaown warrior hroke. 
Bowed his plumed crest and calmly desperate spoke. 
Sire, whea my Urotlier bared hie fatal brand. 

And stretched his foeman bleeding on the strand^ 

** No deep felt wrath by time to hatred turned^ 

** No malice in bis generous bosom burned : 

** He saw the uplifted weapon of bis foe, 

Drew bis own steel and well revenged the blow. 

** For this offenco he now resigns his breath, 
Condemned by Persia’s law to suffer death. 

** Pardon Great Prince f and here prepared 1 stand 
** To brave the terrors of von haunted land. 

** For me uo silken robes, no gold prepare^ 

** 1 tvin such treasures with my scymetar ; 

** But if victorious in the mystic strife, 

** The prize 1 loQk to is a brother’s life.’* 

Hope kindled once again the Monarch’s eye^ 
Anxious his look, nnJ eager his reply— 

Proceed, bold chieftain to the glorious task 
** I swear to grant thee all that thou can’st ask.” 

At dawn of dav the monarch and his court 
Bide forth as if to share some sylvan sport ; 

Some shoot the bow, some throw the light jereed, 

Or wheel in circling maze the docile steed ; 

Whilst Olliers pitying view the warrior ride 
Cairn, and determined by the Tyrant’s side ; 

His cheek was pale and ill'concealed des]'air 
Had stampt it’s tiaces all too plainly there, 

Yet not a sigh betrayed the panes he fi^dt, 

Or breathed one hope the monarch’s heart would m^lt. 
They reach the base—the thous^htless crowd are stul— 
The royal truncheon pointed to the bill; 

Forth from it's sheath the ready weajion sprung. 

The idle scabbard to the earth be flung, 

Breathed one short prayer to soften Allah’s wrath 
And boldly rushed upon the treacherous path. 

Up, up, be speeds—and see he nears it uow. 

He almost touches the enchanted brow* 

Intent they gaze with sanguine hope elate, 

When, ah ! what signs foretell that hero’s fate 
I'hey know that cloiid in crimson hue that glows. 

They know that wind which off the moiintam blows. 
They know that music’s soul-subduing strain. 

He’s ^eea no more— he nefei oame again! 
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IV. 

r!«a«e inightT Prince, oh ! cease to strive with fate 
Aud make with heav-eu thy peace ere yet too late. 

Oh ! dread just Allah's swift-aveuging rod» 

And fear the wrath of an inauUed God. 

Think of two noble hearts of life bereft 
And prav for pardon ere no hope is left. 

Me pray for pardon ! in hia guilty mind 
One<only thought a resting place may find. 

To name some prize more rare, more tempting still* 
And win fresh victims to his ruthless will. 

Since all his wealth had little power to move* 

The cra^tv Tyrant turned to woman’s lore ; 

Bent on one last, one mighty effort more 
In full Durbar the desperate monarch swore 
That he would grant his dark-eyed daughter’s hand 
To him who should explore the fairy land. 

Ere yet the King his oath could well impart 
A thousand sabres from their scabbards start* 

A thousand chiefs within that lofty hall, 

Kush to the throne obedient to the call ; 

Kach ready twice ten thousand deaths to brave 
To be but thought of as Zuleika's slave 
Each trembling lest the dangerous chance he lose* 
Impatient, waiting whom the King might choose. 

But in that breast where seldom pity dwelt, 

A new sensation rose,— at last ht felt, 

Pelt what a stake was set; and sharp remorse 
Sciing the fall’n victim with it's deadliest force : 

My child, my child ! what maddening frenzy drove 
My tongue to name the only thing I love! 

Must I behold my own, my light, my life. 

Some bravo’s prize—some gladiator’s wife 1 
Forbid at Heaven !”■ ■ - 


Did Heaven in fnsrc 5 f there 
Smite at the hope, and grant the mortal’s prayer ? 
Did Heaven direct him when again he spoke 
And slowly thus the solemn silence broke ? 
a Chieftains 1 dare not make the dreadful choice* 

Bat leave thatdnty to a gentler voice 
Zuleika’s self shall give the prize away 
** And name her ehanpion fox the fatal day.'* 
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Then straight a youthful messenger he calls 
And bids him a^keed toward the Laram’a walls^ 

Sends a mild summons to his daughter fair» 

And gentiy orders her attendance there. 

Oh ! when Zuleiha heard the fearful tale 
They marked her quivering lip^ her cheek grown pal«» 
Her playful form that late so gaily &houe 
la sportive gladness now soems turned to stone* 

Her maids attendant offer vain relief 
And weep in pity for their Lady’s grief, 
hi ark her a;^aizl 1 the crimson tides that rise» 

The sparkling flashes glancing from her eyes. 

The tears that smile is struggling to dispel, 

Unwilling tales of inward feeling tell. 

I'he balf-breathttd sounds that from her red lips came, 
•Seemed midst her grief to syllable a name ; 

Her ivorv bosom swelling ’neath the vest. 

Proclaimed her woman and betrayed the rest* 

It matters not to tell the casual strife 
In which some twelvemonth since, the maiden’s life 
Had been endangered by a wandering horde 
Till rescued by a young Circassian’s sword. 

Unused to war. o’er whelmed by these alarms 
The timid girl bad fainted in his arms. 

And soon recovering in secure retreat 
Saw him who saved her kneeling at her feet. 

Short space sutticed her virgin heart to move. 

And iill his breast with gratitude and love. 

He tells his tale^tbo’ poor yet nobly born 
He gloried in the name of ZuLfah Khan. 

He served her Sire—and now this day had done 
A deed worth all the laurels he had w*on. 

loved him for the danger be had braved. 

He doubly prized the life himself had saved. 

V. 

And now within her anxious bosom reae 
The dread alternative:—for if she chose 
Any but Zulfah, sure Ais heart would break. 

For whom her own had never ceased to ache* 

If she selected him, bis fate she sealed. 

And owned a passion, not to be revealed. 

Wi as there no hope 1 would not her Sire relent ? 

C«uld uoi mere pity gain a cold consent' 
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To tLat ahe sighed for ! Well the Princess knew 
How faint the hope that from such source she drew^ 
Too keenly felt that this one chance alone 
Might make her much^loved ZuifaU all her own. 

Ob I at that tliought glad tears her ere*lids 611 
Once more her siuking limbs with pleasure thrill. 

** My God'’ she cried ** assist me in this hour 
** Of doubt and peril: worldly blessing shower 
** On others ; so to me thv mercy gives 
** 1‘hat only joy for which a woman lives. 

To men the Camp, the Court may pleasures prove, 
** Our only pleasure is requited love. 

Possessed of this, our grateful live& we prize, 

** Hereft of it, fond woman pines and dies. 

** To thee all-seeiag God, to thee alone 
The intensity of female love is known : 

Grant then my prayer • Do thou direct my choice, 
'** Nor let my erring brain or faltering voice 
Mislead a heart which, seem it good or ill. 

Bows in obedience to thy heavenly will.” 

Then fair Znleikafrom the carpets rose. 

And closely veiled to meet her Father goes. 

The Haram's portals silently unfold 

And shew the Princf^ss deck’d with gems and gold. 

Her features hidden : tbo* the breeze that woos 

Yon flowering myrtle, ventures to disclose 

More rich luxuriant elegance of form. 

Than needed those impassioned youths to warm* 

Her heaving breast by far too well betrays 
Perfections there that pass a lover’s praise. 

Shews bow her labouring bosom seeks relief. 

And speaks at once her beauty and her grief. 

The robe that baffles their forbidden gaze 
H^r shape angelic treacherously displays ; 

W’hilst’modest shame to maiden virtue true 
Her slender Angers tipt with crimson hue. 

Thus trembling, blusliing, beautiful she stood 
And gazed upon her sire :—a gentler mood 
Came over him :—then thus—** Zuleika, dear. 

Thou kuowest wherefore I have called thee here, 
Choose whom tliou wilt : if he escape with liie, 

My angel-daughter, thoii’lc become his wife j 
" If not,—^»»'hy Allah's favour will be given. 

And for thy sake Uis soul received in heaven.” 
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He spoke—and death-like silence reig'ned around : 

On her no more tbe^^aze ; but on the ground 
Kespectful fix their eyes — m m m 

• * • ’Tis done ! ’tis done I 

One glance from him the dangerous prize has won ; 

Hie wretched mistress, smiling as she wept. 

Aside from the assembled crowd has Btept, 

From off* the myrtle shrub a branch has torn 
And wreathed it o’er the brows of ^ulfah Khan. 

vr. 

Pass we in haste the King’s unfeigned surprise. 

Pass we the passions lusome breasts that rise. 

Pass we the joy with which the Hero knelt 
And told his mistress all the lore he felt; 

Haste we towards our end ere patience fail. 

And tell the remnant of our mournful tale. 

Fresh was i morn and balsam-fraught the breezCj, 
When Persia’s ort forsook tbe couch of ease. 

£ach Noble tho’ lothers slight their care 
For Zulfah and Zul{n breathed a prayer. 

They blamed tbeir^e submission to the past, 

9 

And vowed this sa|^ce the best, the iast 
If such it proved i-^^emonstrance nou) were vain ; 

And as thev followed ^le Roval train. 

All Nature’s beauties bufrng into day 
Played witb their hearts au'sJiased such thoughts awa^. 
The saffron rars which Phmbus* rine suiround 
Scattered their warmth and splenctr o’er the ground, 

Tbe gorgeous Kast with ncbly-tinr beams 
Pegemm’d the earth and speii(h^d,in 6 streams, 

, The bir4 of^n^rn armonioua and g:iy 
Haikwitb loud carolling tbe coming dav, 

While yon fair mount, where now the sunbeams fall 
Laughed in the light more beautiful than all. 

There at its base, mid fiowers of fragrance sweet. 

See Zulfah kneeling at Zuleika's feet: 

Ob ! with what cruel speed those moments fiew 
Granted bv mercv for tbeir last adieu ! 

There the fond girl, soft smiling through despair,. 
Plays^witb the ringlets of his cbesnut hair— 

Gazes upon him, and bends o'er him now— 

Love’s gi^ntle sighs perfume his godlike brow— 
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too 6oro of pardon if bo errs, 

Haisad hia fine form, and pressed his lips to hers. 

Up then be sprung —** Awaj” he cried “away 
** My honour pledged ! 1 may not, cannot stay—> 

1 promised, when the sun should gild the mead. 

** Thy sire should find me mounted on my steeds 
** Thus then once more’^—one fond, one last embrace—* 
lie's gone ;—he’s ready at the appointed place. 

t 

The monarch gare the aign—*the gallant steed 
Springs bounding forth, exulting in his speed. 

Up the steep Yelret turf he struggles on. 

O’er many a fiowery shrub and mossy stone— 

So choice bis breed, so mce his rider’s aktU, 

Doubtless he’ll gain the summit of the bill— 

Ah ! no, at once his sinews seem to fail. 

His blood, bis boasted strength can nought arail 
Down, down he sinks—quenched is his mettled pride. 
And Zulfa^ stands uninjured by hie side. 

The omen’s lost—the warnings thrown away—. 

Not even speaking destiny may stay 
His purpose fix'd ; on foot he turns again. 

And labours up the steep with toil and pain. 

Swift he ascends—what now Lis course can str gold* 
He sees the cypress grove that crowns the tor>>oa 
He hears the zephyrs midst the branches r.e 
And thinks Zuleika soon will be his own 
Doud shout the eager multitude beUuths to warm. 

Allah Kereem ! he stands upon tbll betravs 
Praise be to God I our prayers * jver's praise. 

He lives to take Zuleika for ^ .om seeks relief. 

Even while they shout, the well-koown purple ^ 
Appeared afar; and turned to wailings loud 
Their misplaced joy :-~slow it approaches there» 

And moves majestic on the ambient air. 

O’er Zulfah hung,—to grief a tribute paid 
And wept a shower of perfumes on bis head ^ 

Till, scattered by the fragrant coming gale. 

It wrapt him in its rosy coloured veil— 

That fragrant gale, it need not now be told« 

So odoriferous, so sweetly cold, 

Bore on its wings the most heart-stealing sound 
That ersT spread o*er that enchanted ground. 
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Ob ! novr—*tbe rich hamonious strain 

Swells on the breeze and floats along the plain : 
0*er evsrv heart it's soft, ead influence creeps— 
Who hears that music, bows his bead and weeps-^ 
Weep on ! ev’n now another soul has fled. 

Weep Zulfali lost, and mourn Zuleikab^deod / 


Come, peasant, tell 
Whose lowly cell 
Stands by yon monntain high) 
It seems a sweet, 

And calm retreat 
Where holy men might die. 


A hermit good 
Of humble mood 

Fresh was "'®es did dare } 

When Persia’s coa, ^ king, they say, 

Each Noble tho’ for . ^nce rich and gay. 

For Zulfah and ZuleikW® MARCIUS. 


They bUmed their tar 

And vowed this sacri 

If such it proved :^lv 

And as tbev followed in «. 

. 

All Nature’s beauties bursirr^'p . MY BIRTH DAY 
Flayed with tbeir hearts and c. 

The saffron rays which rba’bus’ CAMPBELL. 

Scattered their warmth and splendou 
The gorgeous Kast with riohly>tinted 
Begemm’d the earth and spaikWdjii th steep 

, The bird of morn, h^ |irst rcil ^lory ! like a bride 
Hailed ijeaving the pillow of her restless sleep. 

Blushing and glowing in the wedded pride 
Of bashfulness and beauty. Soft the air 
Comes breathing 'midst those bushes, loth to wake 
The ripples of the sleepy rill, or scare 

innocent doves, that infant cooings make, 
iling the birth of day ! Yet ah ! pale woe 
like a heavy load, upon my breast, 
the return of this sad morn whose glow 
, Birs ushered in my cries :—yet bliss and rest 
^dortied my childhood with hope’s cheering train 
I were a boy—a lhou|;hlless boy again ! 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 

How Dr. Faustus decides on raising the DeviL 

When Dr. Faustus had now made as much progress as an¬ 
swered his purpose in these ini'ernal yet interesting Sciences^ 
and as much as would serve him to attain the object he so inuoh 
desired, he set out one Summer’s afternoon from the City of Wit¬ 
tenberg to seek a choice and biting place Mhere he could per¬ 
form his conjurations in the most scieiitihc manner and bring 
tJiem to bear upon his purpose; after some time he found about 
half a mile from the city a cross road where live ways met, 
w'hich was large and broad and appeared a very suitable 
spot: here he remained all the rest of the day and at night 
when he saw that no one was likely to come near, he took a ring 
like a cooper’s hoop, inscribed upon it a great many outlandish 
characters and placed beside it two other curves, the one defined 
by an algebraical, the other by a transcendental equation. 

And when he bad arranged every thing in the best manner ac¬ 
cording to the rules of necromancy, he went into the wood hard 
by and waited impatiently till midnight, when the moon he knew 
would have her full splendour. Scarcely had this time arrived 
when he hastened out of the wood to take up a position in the 
middleward circle and then as at first, with many evil impreca¬ 
tions, he invoked the Devil once and twice and thrice. 

Scarce had he uttered the words, when the Moon burst out 
into supernatural brilliancy : a fiery globe came rushing upon him, 
rolled round the circle with the noise of a battery of cannons 
and then suddenly shot off into the air, trailing behind it a long 
stream of meteoric light; this so terrified the Doctor that he had 
almost fallen out of the circle, but be calculated that in this case 
the odds were against his ever reaching home alive, he therefore 
plucked up a good heart and invoked the Devil in the latest and 
most improved manner, but the infernal Sultan would neither ap¬ 
pear himself nor suffer any of his Divan to do so. He therefore 
took in hand a real hard downright thorough going conjuration 
and immediately there arose in the aboveinentioned wood such 
an unexampled storm, that it seemed as if the whole world was 

g oing to wreck, and at once there ran out a number of carriages 
amessed with horses upon the circle^ with so much £ury and 
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sRcli a cloud of dust that Faustus in the clear moonshine could 
fice nothing."^ 

When this was all over, the Doctor as may readily be believ- 
-ed was so friglitened, that he could scarcely stand upon his legs 
and more than a hundred times wished himself a hundred miles 
olf: All at once beyond all expectation he saw a Ghost or Spirit 
travelling about the circle like a shadow; upon this, he imme¬ 
diately took courage and conjured the Spirit to tell him whether 
he would serve him or not, and to speak openly and c?andidly. 
The Spirit quickly answerecl that he would serve him, only with 
this i>roviso that if the Doctor would agree to certain stipulations 
to be afterwards explained, he would never quit him all Ins 
lifelong. 

At tills the Doctor forgot entirely his former griefs and fears 
and was riglit glad that after so many anxieties he should at last 
obtain his heart's desire, and ha said to the Spirit, be it so, since 
thou art billing to serve me, so 1 conjure thee this first, this se¬ 
cond, and this third time, that thou make thy appearance in my 
liouse to-morrow and then we shall be able to discuss all matters 
between us. 

* 

Then said the Spirit to the Doctor lhathe would obey his com- 
mamls, and vanislied. The Doctor crazed tlie circle with his foot 
asid looked forward with great impatience to the coming day.. 
‘His conjurations had taken up three hours. 

AFTER THE SEVENTH. 

How the Spirit appeared to Doctor Faustus in his house. 

The Doctor had in the mean time waited with great impati¬ 
ence fur the opening of the ci;y gates at day break, owing to 
wliich, a thousand confused ideas passed through his mind and 
these were chiefly directed to the solution of the following pro¬ 
blems, whether the Devil was not mocking him? whether 
the Sjiirit would keep his promise and appear in his 
house according to his invitation /x. t. a. He entertained him¬ 
self witli these delectable cogitations till he got home, u here he 
simt himself up in his study and expected the Spirit with the ut¬ 
most impatience. 

The clock struck six, then seven, still no Ghost, then eight, 
nine, ten, and still nolliing, then eleven and the Doctor now des- 

• The reader will easily recognise here the rudiments of the Oonjuralion Scene in 
the TreiachuU. Tiielat'eriB worked up with luuny additional circuyistancee of 
horror, but it is to be reiiiembered, that in the Freiacbmz w« listen to a narrator, 
desiroua of embeUisiiing a picture, whereas the author of tiie Life of Tftuatns apjieara 
to have n iirm belifif he ftajs, ^nd delivers the whole viith the sioipUcuy aud 
eoiiUii«Qctaot uuiU» 
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paired of his visitor; but shortly after, just as the mid-day 
clock struck twelve, he saw a countenance looking out from 
behind his fire place like a shadow, at first he thought it was a 
man, but he soon beheld it change its form so as to demonstrate 
its being a Spirit; whereupon he again fell to conjuring and de¬ 
manded of the Spirit to let him see him at full length. On this 
the Spirit came from behind’the fire place, put out his head like a 
man, and made to the Doctor several salaams. 

CHAPTER THE EJGHTH, ^ 

Of the Conversation held by IXr. Faustus with the Spirits 

When the Doctor saw the Spirit behind the chimney he de-* 
xnanded after a little consideration that he should come out and 
according to his promise tell him what were to be the conditions 
ofhis service. 

This the Spirit stoutly refuse^ saying, that he was not so far 
off, but that they could discuss every thing that was necessary. 
Thereupon the Doctor bristled up and was going to fall to his 
conjurations again, yet more vehemently than before; this the 
Spirit was not prepared for, fat least so he pretended,) and ac¬ 
cordingly came from behind tne chimney. 

But now the Doctor saw more than he wished for ; his study 
* was in a moment filled with flames, which spread out on all sides. 
It is true the Spirit had a natural man’s head, but his whole bo¬ 
dy was bestial like a bear and with fiery eyes gazed he on the 
Doctor, who upon this was terrified out of his wits, and begged 
he would go behind the chimney again, which proposition the 
Spirit acceded to. Thereupon the Doctor asked him if he could 
not shew himself otherwise than in such a horrible shape. The 
Spirit answered no, for I am not, said he, a Servant but a Chiel 
among the Spirits, if however, you will tell me what is your 
pleasure, I will send you a Spirit, who will serve you to your 
dying day;, and will never quit you, but will serve you in every 
desire of your heart. 


THE LAMENT. 


VOTE BY THE EDtTOK. 

We liare^o apologize to onr readers for the accidental ioiertion of the Lambivt 
(hy Robert Burns) at page 418 of our last number. It waa lent to us for a specific 
luerary purpose by a gentleman since deceased, and one of whose initials is at¬ 
tached to It* Its haring been placed among the original articles without a word 
of comment was a piece of inadvertence which we UiscoTered too late, and which 
has given ns amch Tezation*.especially as a whole verse has been oiaiued* 
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original departm<«ot of this number of our Magazine was to Lave been 
ctosed with the o'*pi»sire paae, and the whole of the preceding sheets had gone to 
press beuire vre received the following coinmunication. As however, it refers to 
an article ap.>earMd so far back as our lifib number, we think it ad^suhle to 
secure it from any further d 'lay, wbjc4 might diminish the interest of the suhject- 
Jt is uocordiiiirly inserted in our present number in the space usually occu[iied by 
selected matter. Tlie I'Mitoria) notes will be found at the couclusion of the article. 
We must apologise for their length with a remark suggested by a quotation in the 
critique on L. E. L., that if we had had moje time, we should have made them 
shorter ,—E d u o n.] 



^Tis with our judgements as aiir watches, none 
(jo jubC alike, yet each believes bis owa. 


TO THE EDITOR OP THE CALCUTTA MAGAZINE. 

Sir,— When 1 hrst read ycMir article in Number five, on the 
poetry ot L. E. L. iiiy impulse was to have answered you not 
only on the personal part ot the critique, that is, as it related to 
the itniividual, author ; but also rm the broader bafiis of the de^ 
viatioH, Jroni the true and esfabiished rules of criticism ivliich 
the hastiest perusal of //our art tele made ma/iifest, [Note 1.] 
I reflected, Jiouever, the first part of this design it would be 
in a great measure needless to exeeute; because it was obvious to 
me that the lame [2jol* L. E. L. could notsulferany diminution from 
liiivS attempt to lower [3] it, while the distance at which 1 reside 
from the scene of action, and the iulrequent appearance of the 
Magazine would have rendered it dilhcult to have preserved 
that interest in the question which a reader should have to ena¬ 
ble him to judge of it. On the rules of the general criticism, how¬ 
ever, a paper 1 considered might at any time be written, and ap¬ 
propriately inserted in a work professing to practise them ; and 
as it is of consequence that your readers should be made a^vare 
ot the fallibility of one who naturally expects them to he guided 
by liis dicta, 1 resolved on at length throwing together a few 
observations, founded on the critical essay already mentioned, 
but not wholly with reference to the 'soundness or otherwise of 
y()ur disparaging estimate of that most popular writer. Some 
ot your contemporaries have expressed their approbation of your 
essay in tqjrms which greatly surprise me while I suppose them 
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versed in the true laws of criticism, which they either are or are 
not ; but if I do ftof assume tteir full acquaintance with a 
science to obtain perfection in which it requires to be studied 
with long perseverance, then must -1 charge them with the heed¬ 
less commission of injustice towards your author, by giving to 
your opinions the authority of their sanction, in a manner so 
plausible as to impose upon the mass of Newspaper readers, and 
yet so erroneous as to mislead the ordinary judgment. Before 
proceeding to the main business of this communication, let me 
premise that I am not meaning to find fault with either you or 
your disciples for declaring 3 ou do not admire L. E. Lt. as 
much as do the mass of poetical readers ; for w hat is a matter of 
laste with each, no one has a right* to take ofience at because it 
ciitl’ers Irom his own ; and had j ou merely declared so much, 
on tlie Doctor Fell principle, I might have wondered at your 
distaste but should never have assailed it. Some there are who 
<lo not like Milton ;[4] some w'ho do not like Shakespeare ; some 
who neither like nor understand Hudibras ; and some wlioeven 
suppose that to be the name of the writer ! [5J and of even the 
most elegant and deservedly popUlar authors, there will be found 
some readers who are but qualified admirers. The old maxim 
de gustibuSj however, is a sufficient moderator of all disputes 
on that head ; but when you como to say 3011 do not concur in 
the unqualified applause bestowed on a Poet; and, conceiving 
that (unlike Doctor Fell's foe) you can tell the reasons of^ your 
dissent, then you must sutler your judgment to be valued ac¬ 
cording as those reasons bear well or ill the test of sucli fair 
scrutiny as any peruser may choose to try them by, while your 
method of estimating your author's merits must necessarily, if 
questioned at all, be subjected to a similar ordeal. First, then, 
your manner of taking to pieces the groundwork, or wffiat is 
technically called the plot, of the story you have a view to de¬ 
preciate, IS one so unfair that scarcely 003 plot would bear it. [ 6 ] 
You do not affect to be what is called a witty writer; your style 
is of a different description, and seems to me to aim at being sen¬ 
tentious. But in the hands witty writer, I maintain that 
there is no plot in our literature which could not be made 
to appear ridiculous, if taken to pieces on the principle you have 
adopted in considering L. E. L.’s- Here, I know, 1 have made 
an assertion which must put me into the dilemma of being retort¬ 
ed upon for proof; because 1 cannot pretend to illustrate the 
point, without 2^50/aefo pronouncing rwytfe//' to be the witty 
writer I refer to ; but let any person, conscious that he i>os- 
sesses a cast of humour and causticit}', run over in his mind the 
nature of any of our principal plots, and see into what ridicule a 
malicious stroke or two of his pen could turn their structure. Take 
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Venice Preserved, Romeo and Juliet, Othello, Paradise Lost it-' 
self, or almost any of Walter Scott’s or Byron’s, and a moment's 
thought will make a witty person smile at the fantastic positions 
in which his fancy can throw the hero, hendne, and the princi¬ 
pal cluiracters of the remaining actors ; eilher by flippant allu¬ 
sions, or affectedly serious recitations of the tale. The plots of 
Lalla Rookh (iustar omnium) are very good and sufficient plots, 
and yet observe bow tlie caustic wit of the author, anticipating 
the critics, fritters them into absurdity through the medium of 
Fadladeeii F Bat to enter on another of your methods of dis¬ 
paragement, which I can discuss without the fear of a dilemma 
raised by a constructive self compliment, let me ask you, and 
tlio.se who agree with you, from what writer on criticism, or 
from what known riih^ do you derive your authority for giving 
to poetry, the mechanical appearance of prose, by printing it as 
prose, and for then judging of its poetical merits in its prosaic 
garb? What sense is there in the plan, or what criterion does 
yield of judging merit ? [7] As far as the eye is concerned, the 
worst poetry that was ever written, will form into as good prose 
as the best ; but the alteration of its shape will neither add to 
nor deduct from its literary merit ; [8j tiiough the good poet is 
deprived by such a process of the praise due to his skill in the 
proper management of rhymt and metre. I know you are not 
the inventor of tliis inode of valuation. It has been employed 
occasionally before your lime; but there is no rule lor it, and by 
no acknowledged and able critic has it ever been applied to the 
ascertainment of genius. It is indeed altogether too much in 
the manner of Sterne’s critic who measured the duration of Gar¬ 
rick’s pauses by the stop watch ;—keeping his eye on the in¬ 
strument all the time, but never attending to the actor’s counte¬ 
nance. Admirable Critic !” The diamond which looks beau¬ 
tiful, set in gold or silver, will not appear so splendid in a tin or 
copper setting, yet will its intrinsic value be equal iu each me¬ 
tallic garb, though no one will deny that by being placed in 
either of the latter two a crying injustice would be done to 
the gem. This illustration will apply particularly well to the po¬ 
etry of Miss Landon which you have shown to us as prose. It 
does not loose any of its literary beauty, the value which her ge¬ 
nius has already conferred upon it—but the new setting has di¬ 
minished its apparent beauty, and an inexperienced eye may be 
deceived by the artifice. That injury you had no right, as a 
critic, to do ; and after all you must be said to have done it 
wantonly, because you have not gained your meditated end, 
which appears to have been to have undervalued her knowledge 
of the construction of poetry, in its metrical character. [9] You 
must either have forgotten, or have never been aware, that the 
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most beautiful, and the most accurately constructed poetry, will 
easily and gracefully take a prose appearance, without detri-. 
meiit to its sense, or qualification of its sentiment; but that the 
converse of this will not hold, though unless it will, your prin¬ 
ciple is wortldess. [10] If a critic could be allowed to do (what, 
indeed, no true critic ever thought of doing) that is to pronounce 
a WTiter incapable of exercising one necessary branch of his 
art, [II] because his metrical lines were transformable into pro¬ 
saic ones, I shall presently say as much as should ccmvince you 
that none of our greatest Poets could withstand thete.' t; and that 
circumstance proves its impropriety. But first let me request of 
youto reprint the following extract from the “ Love’s Last Les¬ 
son” of L. E. L. in the prosified state you formerly presented it, 
but freed from the superadded disfiguration of interspersed 
italics 

Teach it me if roii can—forsretfulness. T aurelr slmll fore-ei jf vn« ran bitl me ; I 
trho have worshipped thee, mr on earih, i who Iiavp iu»‘ ai your litrhteit 

ivord. Your iast command, “ forget me,” will it not sink (iee| U » own wiihin my 
inmost soul ? Forget rhee !>—ar, forgetfulness will be a niert \ t.i m**. Hr tlie many 
nights nheu 1 have wept, for that 1 dared not —a dr* arn Irn! made live 

my woes again, acting mr wretchedness, without the hone rnr {oolish heart snll 
clings to, tbouch that hope is like the opiuie tliat luav lull awhile then wake to 
double torture ; br the days passed in loae watching and lu -ansuuist feais, v^lien a 
breath sent the crimson to mr cheek like the red guslnnir of sudden uouud ; hr 
ail the careless looks and careless words which have to me been like the ticorpions 
Slinging; bv happiness blighted, and by tliee, for er r; hr ihe eternal viork of 
wretchedness ; by all mr withered feelinirs, ruined health, crushed hopes, and ri- 
flea heart, 1 wull forget thee ! alas! my words are vanity. Forget thee ! &c. occ. 

Now let me enquire of you wLat you Jiave gained by that, or 
to vvlmt it lias in reality tended, but to assure the reader that L. 
E. L.’s poetry Ls capable of being written in the most delightful 
prose? [12J From her poetic genius there is nothing deducted. 
Her nature and her tenderness remain unvitiatod, and her beau¬ 
tiful similes are still as ornamental; so that tlie experiment is 
puerile in as far as it is intended to reduce her merit ; and super¬ 
fluous, as a proof that beautiful poetry inu«t needs make beautiful 
prose. Yet such a modus operandi has to superficial judges a 
specious appearance ; and they are convinced that what can be 
turned into prose, has been too much applauded when it was 
termed exquisite poetry 


• If, indped, it weru provable, brtbis species of transposition, that an author 
wanted the essentials ofn Poet, you could not have eelected a passage from all the 
writinge of Miss Landonso totally uncalciilated as the foregoing to advance your 
bypotbesia; for it triumphs over ail your efforts to render it common place, ami is 
irresistibly impressive as a mere prose address* Imagine, if you can, the feelings 
of any rosQ to be so utterly depraved and hardened, ns to withstand such an appeal 
made to him in a letter, from a young and devoted girl, beautiful, artless, loving, 
and.^foraHken. and, by all the depth of sentiment a poet ought to have, and all 
the kaen aud deUcate perceptioa of the alugaat aad puie, i adjure you to tell dm 
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In proof of my other proposition, let me bring Mill on to your 
test His knowledge of the mechanical structure of verse is not 
to be disputed, any more than his invention. He had a most ac¬ 
curate ear, and indeed scarcely his genius could have rendered the 
Paradise Lost, so readable as it is, had it not, been for the frequent 
and judicious diversifying of bis metrical arrangement, [13] 
which the unboumled knowledge I speak of enabled him to em¬ 
ploy. I shall quote a passage from his works Avliich is the most 
parallel, and similar in seidinient, to the one from L. L. L. a cer¬ 
tain de5;pair ing ])at!ios being tlie character of each passage, and 
let the reader decide if Milton’s powers oi versification are to be 
at all impugned, because liis most correct compositions are thus 
reducible to the cliaracterof prose. It is Eve’s address to Para¬ 
dise, wJieu she is about to be driven forth. 

“ Oh ’ un»>T’>pru»(l stroke*. wf>rsp tlian of donth ' must T thus leave the*, Para¬ 
dise ! thus It'Jiro th»*H, Ti.itivM S(ul, tliese hii{M‘v walks aiul sliades. fit liuuut of Gods ! 
wljere I Jjail l)oj>pd to sootkI quter. fhouirh the resuite of that dav vpbirh must 

mortal to us both i) ll'jui‘rs ' ti>»f never wcl in other climate ffrow, mv early 
visitation Hud mv last nt ev«^n. whicii I bred up wtrh tender baud, from your first 
opening buds, and uMve v«)u narnos ' Who now shail rear you to the suQ, or rank 
your tribes, and water trum tii’ ambrosial fount V 

Now, Sir, does Milton in his prose dress look a bit 
more poetical than L. E. L. in hers? [14] 

But who will presume to say tliat in its original and proper state 
the quotation I have metamorphosed is not tender and poetic be¬ 
yond the attainment of an ordinary genius ? Take one more 
from the Eiiglisli Homer—his sublime description of Satan. 

“ It«, above tho rest, in shape and cresturp proudly eminent, stood like a tower : 
bis form had not yei lost all her ouyinal bnirlitness. nor appeared less than ftreb* 
an?el ruinr.d ; and tlie excess of jrlorr ohacurod : as when the sun, nt*w risen, 
looks throuffb tho horizontal nnslv air, shorn of his beams; or, from behind tba 
moon, III dim echpso, disastrous twilight sheds on half the nations, and with tear of 
chau'^e perplexes monarchs.*’ 

Tills is a passage full of sublimity, and yet in its prose dress H 
is not “ shorn of its beams,” though it is rendered more homely 
to the eye, and less harmonious to the ear; wdiile however the 
real iulnu'ent splendour of the effort remains in all its original 
magnificence. 11 has too, this extract, the very things which 
you pronounce to be in L. E. L. the faults of ignorance, but 
whicli in Milton at least are wilful perpetrations, and undeniable 


bow you could coldlv pass ovor so exqniaito a simile, ns that contained in her most 
pathetic appeal^,—“ when a breath sent the cninsoa to my cheek, like the red gush* 
tntr of a sudden wtnind,'* Ok I luuui but the coldues;} of 'tk« ciUic must kave been 
numbly over you tkeii! 
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improvements. I mean that metrical irregularity [16] at which 
Pope was wont to shudder, and the want of which makes the pe- 
rusal of Cowper, [16] for any length of time, a tajik, His foru* 
bad not yet lost all her original brightness’"—and “ the excess 
of gloi^ obscured’" are daring and successful instances of the 
power and the will of genius to start with brave disorder from the 
beaten path, and to “ snatch a grace beyond the reach of art.’^ 
But what a figure the lines would cut if measured .as L. E. L/s 
are by your critical wand, and their unscannable properties 
made visible by the damnatory inarkvS of spondee, trochee, and 
dactyl, which you have ranged, over the head of her devoted 
lines, like the figures and letters over the various pigeonholes 
of an extensive merchant's desk ? Now either vou must lower 
Milton, and the others yet to be mentioned, to the standard, 

£ uoad hoCj to which you consider you have brought Miss 
tandon ; or you must cease to disparage her by the application 
of a rule which you will not allow to have ellect upon the rest; 
and that dilemma I leave for your consideration as a balance to 
the one I put myself into in limine ! I have taken instances of 
blank verse from Milton, because you selected lliat species of 
writing from the works of L. E. L. but though I might produce 
an abundance of examples from Cowper, Akenside, Somerville, 
Armstrong, Thompson, aiid the other blank verse poets ; I f<*el 
it would be very superfluous to do so ; and shall accordingly 
content myself with a citation from Moore, whose verse is as little 
obnoxious as any I know to the censure of tameuess, or mediocri¬ 
ty, or the want of poetic art and structural dexterity. If there- 
Ibre he will go into prose, the finishing stroke will be thereby 
put to the rule you have adopted. 

** Oh ! not beneath the enfeehlin^^ witherhig glow of such dull luxury, did thoa« 
myrtles grow with which she wreathed her swoid, whein she wtjuld dare immortal 
deeds ; but in the bracing air of toil—of teiofi^rance—of that high, rare, ethereal 
virtue, which alone can breathe life, health,” Ac. [17J 

The above is not by any means one of the most prosific pas¬ 
sages to be found in Lalla Rookh ; and although any one who is 
apractical poet, or possessed of a true rhythmic ear, may read it, 
or the extracts from Milton and L, E. L. with perfect accuracy, 
as they ought to be read, in spite of their present unpoetic form; 
though any such person may thus read while he runs (sicutcanis 
ad nilutn, bibens et fugiens) yet it is plain that the regular 
appearance of prose is easily transferable tq tlie most finished 
poetry, but is no test at all of the author's incapacity. My argu¬ 
ment is capable of being extended to the works of the Greek 
and Roman poets, all of whom would, like Troy’s proud 
gkries/ ’ be " svraUowed” up in the destructive ruin” which the 
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admission of your principle would bring sweepingly over them ; 
but I sljaU not lake up more space than will admit of an illustra-' 
tion from Virgil, and one from Horace—masters of the art, and 
elaborate in tlieir construction—rhough the theme would be a 
very pleasing one to pursue, had one a larger compass and inor© 
means of relerenc^. In the third book of the jEneid are Ih© 
following few lines, which, prosified, run thus 

** luterduin si'opulos, fivnWnqu« viscf^ra montis «rigit eructBns, liquefttctaquv 
0 axa fiub auras cum gtomeiat, luiidoque exccsiuat imo.*’ 

I have selected this example, though its language could not bo 
literally translated to ears polite ; [18j but ‘^‘becauseits lines,in 
their natural stale are particularly correct in measure, and har- 
uumious in sound, yet no such excellence can save them from the 
dire effects ol your transmogrifying rule, so highly applauded by 
contemporaries docti indoctique/’ Behold another brief exam¬ 
ple, from the most finished of all his compositions, the Georgies. 

'MpseBater, nimborum in nocte rorusca, fulmina molirr 0 dextr^ ; qa© 

iQHsijua molu term trernit ; fVrs ; et ir.ortalia corda per geutea bumilis Btra* 

vit pavor : iile Sagjauti, aut Atho, aut lihuaopen, aut alta Ceraunia telo dmi« 
cit,” fife. 

If we next dabble a little in Horace, the very author of the 

Art of Poetry,*' and one certainly who practised as he preach¬ 
ed, we shall find no dilbculty in making liim all “ one prose/^ 
Take we him just ad apertaram libri. Here is his xxxi carmen, 
ad Apollineiu—the very God of poetry himself ! 

Quid df*dicatum poscit apoUtnem vat«>8? quid orut de patara normn fundens 
Iiquoretn I non opimas Surditiicc se|^:etr8 feracis : uoii aestuosce grata Calabnoa 
armanta: non aurum, aut ebur Inuiciini,’' bcc. 

What, says the Bard, isth“ firs! thing for w hich a Poet w ould, 
or should pray for from Dan Phoebus ? Not surely, I should say 
to be turned into prose at the pleasure of every critic wJio might 
choose to undervalue him ;—but enough of this. By the appear¬ 
ance of my English hand write" 1 leave you to judge what the 
would make of my Greek ! ex pede Herculem,—so I shall 
merely refer your deeper readers to Homer; and, among other 
parts of him, to Iliad xx, 47, &c. where he describes the Gods 
themselves urging on, and taking part in person with, the com¬ 
batants. Let the same be printed in prose, as you would a 
quotation from Demosthenes, and see what your method will do 
with the Prince of Poets ! [19j 

Departing from this division of the subject, which I have un¬ 
wittingly allowed to occupy a quantum of space w hich w ill make 
me economical of the portion that remains ; I shall next show the 
groundlessness of the dictum you have promulged, that univer¬ 
sal [20] popularity (during life, at leastj is no unerring proof of 
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preeminent descent; and that often the slow justice of the critic 
raises up into fame with posterity, tliepoet whom those of his own 
time neglected. Now the very reverse of this would be the truth ; 
and I challenge you to produce lue a single celebrated instance of 
a Poet having been exalted by posterity, who was looked upon 
as only-mediocre [21J by his coevals. Taking a rapid view of the 
ancient Poets who have been borne down to us on the applausive 
breath of successive ages, we are aware that they were all looked 
upon as eminent in their own day, and that tlie mere poetasters 
wdio lived with them are at most but nominally known to the 
modern reader. To a certain degree I shall grant the converse 
of your proposition ; viz. that a Poet may be popular in his age 
and nation w hose fame shall not .survive ils probationary century. 
Such a lapse of renown may happen to a writer of a peculiar turn 
and a peculiar way of thinking^ ; but it seldom has happened, 
and is stilf less likely to happen now, since our language, as at 
present spoken, is little liable to become so obsolete as that of 
Chaucer, and others of the times between ium and Spenser. 
But all the British Poets who have our sulfrages to their fame, 
had also that of the times in which they lived ; and w e have 
exalted nothing which those times rejected. Readers may be 
fewer, or more plentiful, at one period than at another ; but the 
Gommau sense of all who did, or do, read is, on an average, the 
same in ail ages of the world; and hence what is called the pub¬ 
lic (be that circle great or small) has never been known to neglect 
true genius, nor to foster dulness. Such exceptions as may be 
taken to this rulCj, will emphatically serve to prove it; for 
they will be found to consist of men who like Galileo, and 
some more, were bora before their time ; but who consis- 

i 

* Every literary age abounds in writers, sufficiently clever to he popular in iheir 
day, but whose want of true genius prevents oven themselves fiom expecting much 
posthumous renown, (a) Such are the sw'arins of clever, but not highly giited, novel 
wruers; and the ephemeral Poets whose coiuposiiions would not sell in volumes, 
hut who are read with pleasure in miscellaneous publications : but this fact is la 
couformitywith my side ol the argument; fur even those secoud and third rate writ* 
ers merit the degree of popularity thei’ receive, and therefore the public do not err 
in respect to them. (6) A demonstration of the geueral correctuess of the public taete 
iu literature is to be found in the circumstance of not one in twenty works olfered to 
a bookseller being purchased by him from the writer, aud not one in fifty of the nuni* 
ber printed (no matter at whose expense) acquiring celebrity, (c) 


fa) We dottbt much if any popular poet was ever so modest.— Editor* 

(b) Our argument was that populatity was an indication of some merit, but no in* 
falltbie proof of merit. Xhe^question is whether or not, the Public does not err 
in giving many authois a greater degree oj popularvy than they desert e. That it does so 
yvo ehall easily prove in the notes ut the eud of this arucle.— Editoh* 

. (e) One book may be better than fifty pthers, and yet be a very indifferent affair af* 
ter all. We con easily conceive that of a h'iadred hooka offoied to iiuokaeUerSi 
I* bad is the beat ^ 
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tently with the rule, came to be aj^eciated, iu the ratio 
of their degerts, as soon as the age arrired for which it would 
seem they had been prematurely adapted, by what may be 
termed the precocity of their intellect. Such men may be 
likened to those preternaturally clever children whom we have all 
heard of; whose talents can be estimated by intellectual men, but 
not by children of their own age, and of the ordinary capacities 
with which infancy is endowed. Laying aside such instances, you 
will find your rule is a wrong, and mine a right one; of the 
which I arn willing to be judged by any competent tribitned. The 
former British Poets whom we (that is to say posterity) admire, 
and allow the highest places in the Temple of Literary Immorta¬ 
lity, are Chaucer (but I shall not name Gower, nor any of 
that standard) Spenser, Shakespear, Jonson, Beaumont, Fletcher, 
and several others qui nunc, of tlie Elmabellian era. 

Dryden, and the magnates of his day, among whom I for one 
am not disposed to class Waller. Pope, and the best of the 
Augustan age of Anne; and such of the Georgian pOets whose 
names are familiar as household words. Among^ them all there 
is not one, held in repute at this day, who was hot sent down 
to us with tl»e strong recommendation of the judges of his*tiine ; 
nor is there one ot the then despised, who has been exalted by us to 
tlie high places of the Teinpltv^l purposely reserved the mention of 
Milton because I anticipated [fou Would come down upon me with 
an argument founded on the little encouragement bestdwed on 
Para^se Lost; but you cannot choke me with ihai argusoy,” 
and yet it is in appearance the most plausible argument you can 
employ in proof of your proposition. The fact is, however, that 
during Milton’s life time, the public, properly so called, were ne¬ 
ver fairly tried with Paradise Lost; but it was much admired by 
all who did peruse it, and the slowness of its circulation, when it 
was first put into print, was more owing to the niggardliness and 
want of taste and spirit of the Publisher than to any cause arising 
from the want of judgement on the part of the community. The 
publisher’s exertions too, such as they were, must have been much 
paralyzed by political circumstances; and the very novelty of the 
Poem, in the midst of events so disadvantageous to its success, 
might have operated, from its nature, to have enfeebled the endea¬ 
vours and the hopes of the bookseller. But, after all^ the Poem 
was much and speedily admired; and none but half informed and 
superficial reasoners will argue against the then public from the 
fact of a spiritless publisher having offered fifteen pounds for it— 
albeit fifteen pounds then, w^as a different sum from fifteen pounds, 
at present; and as high, perhaps, (a circumstance not pleaded 
by us for the vituperated purchaser !) a value for a copywright of 
u poem, in times l^e those, as what in these more propitious days^ 
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has been expended on an approved production.But in all else 
Milton was a highly popular poet among his contemporaries ; 
and it is a moot point, I think, now whether the Paradise Lost has 
in proportion, and all disparities besides considered, a greater 
number of enthusiastic admirers at this day, than it had in the 
times which witnessed its appearance. But where is the writer, 
despised by his own age, whom posterity have glorified ? Bavius 
comes not to us on a par with Virgil ; and Homer is in loftier 
estimation than Zoilus! The case is the same with Orators and 
Historian^ ; and we admire none who were not admired in the old 
time before us ; and with great genius of all descriptions—the 
Soldier—the Architect—the Physician—the Painter,—and the 
Philosopher—the rule obtains, and the converse is unsupporta- 
ble.-j- It follows thence that your other axiom is disputable, 
namely, that the general applause of a. co-existing public is 
not an infallible test of deserved pre-eminence ; for in its 

* I sliould^lfUlier hare sail! on aDV protiaction, the suooeas of whieti appeared 
doubtfu) toUia puMisber. We know that some work^ of tiie greatest merit, and 
of erentaal, nay in ya dy. popuUritr in their Hoe, were either totally rejected, or 
most meanly apprSmd, by Book* sellers as enlie^htened at least as those of Milton’s 
period. Blair’s Seriuons were positirely declined by old Mr. Cadell, until Dr. 
Johnson got the percsal of one of them, and soon gave it bis im[>rimatur ; but even 
then the dubious purchaser (not dubious of t^*e Doctor's judirmOipt, but of the public 
taste) would no$ otFer more than a hundred p , ncls, for what aftel^ards hroncht h?n 
thousands. Btfims'^a Juaiioe is another such t,,»'mple ; and there are abundance of 
later instanoes, audvin regard to more generally attractire oomppsiiions. liow wary 
are the bibliopoles of the current period ! Wbat scores of worji^ are rejected in 
manuscript; and wbat hundreds given to the world in that prudent but illiberal 
manner which Isaros all, or nearly all, the risk upon th^author! Even Waver- 
^ was once pronounced an unsaleable commodity, and it was thought the BUi.k 
Dwarf would'not be endurable \ All these eirors of judgment on tlie part of indi- 
yiduals, howeyef, were quickly corrected when the public were referred to ; and to 
Paradise Lost, mere was extended similar justice. 

t The truth is that the effects of genius are, the same in all ages on the intelli¬ 
gent portion of the community, and are viewed with admiration, and felt with 
enthustasm, whenever the human mind has been sulboiemly cultivated. National 
propensities will cause admiration to be differently expressed, among diif^^rent peo¬ 
ple, but the greater efforts of tbe mind will be almost equally appreciated by nil; 
though the method of displaying them will vary, in its mere physical effects, agre«- 
ahly to the habits of different countries, much, lor example, as we admire the writ¬ 
ings of the Greek and Roman Poets, our ears could not endure what is ascertaiti«>d 
to have been their sing-song mode of reciting those productions ; and deeply as we 
can teel the eloquence of Cicero, it would lose its whole effect, of persuading and 
C0DytuciDg,if it could at this day be exhibited iu tbe British House of Comraous, as 
It was by himself to the audiences whom it delighted and subdued as much by the 
manner of its delivery, as by the merit of its reasoning. What would an assembled 
Pariiament think of the approved Roman action practised by Cicero and inculcated 
by Quintilian ; the ** supplosio pedis,and the *'percussio frontis et femoris/' 
which Cicerohigaaelfiafomis us were usual gestures in the forum I But such ac- 
eompaniments had nothing to do with the genius itself, and it is ns much admired 
by the moderns without the action, as, the adjunction of tbe latter could have ren¬ 
dered it by the Romans. None of Cicero’s rivals were so extolled as he was by 
coBtemporaneoas judge!, and consequently none of them have come down to us in 
•ocb a garb of glory. 
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favorable estimate of genius, when has the voice of the pub^ 
lie been known to err ; and in the particular ease in que?-^ 
tion, upon what principle and on what examples, do you 
maintain yourself and your minority to be the better judges 
—the true literary Daniels in a question of ability ? [22] I 
keep you to the terms you have deliberately laid down. 
You have acknowledged that the immense majority have 
concurred in extolling the poetic genius of L. E. L. but “ you 
and yours” insist that they are wrong, and you have repre¬ 
sented them as besotted to such a degree that the dictum of a sin¬ 
gle, and a partial critic—Mr. Jerdan—has had the effect of neu¬ 
tralizing their own judgements, and making them the subservient 
slaves of his midnight lamp. F'irst, Sir, prove that the intellec- 
lual public is apt to err, and then you may assume that it has erred 
in this case ; [23]—/vw/will you, when youhave gained that point 
bow to its inliillibility in the instances of Byron, Scott, Camp¬ 
bell, Moore, Coleridge, Mrs. Hemaus, andthe like, andrest satis¬ 
fied with the sacrifice of L. E, L. while writers like Hunt, Keats; 
and thatdistincl class, are refused the places of honor, and seat¬ 
ed below the literaiy salt—the sal attlcurnywhich^tliGY seem not 
to have tasted ? 

Again, you appear to rule that a gifted writer and a volumin- 
01 $ one are not compatible [24] : and you make an observation, 
'Inch 1 cannot compliment by deuomitiating it profound, which 
in substatice is^ that poets like Goldsmith and Campbell are real¬ 
ly greater than Southey, or Scott, because the former wrote com- 
paiatively so little, and took such time to polish! [26] In the first 
place you assume more than 1 am disposed to admit without a 
struggle; and more than what well known facts will bear you 
out in. Goldsmith did not write so little poetry in '$onsequince 
of the pains he took to make that Jittle perfect (of which unusual 
pains we have indeed no proof) Ijut because he wrote a great quanti¬ 
ty of various prose, which lie found better calculated to procui*e 
him “ meat, clothes, and fire,” from the greater ease with whick. 
it was produced and the greater profit it accordingly brought 
him. Campbell 1 do not look upon as an writer, in the 

poetic sense of the term ; nor indeed was Goldsmith either. Hut 
Campbell can plead other causes (which bring him wherewithal 
to ‘^^plenish his mailin too) than mere care aii^long polishing of 
his verses, for the little he has written in the form of poesy; and 
to upset that part of your argument at once, here is the fact — 
that the most truly inspired writers are almost all voluminous, in 
comparison with the methodical ones who polish their lines to 
weakness ; and the naturally laborious, who squeeze from hard 
bound brains six lines a year Behold the proofs ! Homer is 
voluminous, even as we have him now. We know that of the in- 
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spired tragic writers of old not halftbe works have come downfo 
us but that only a very few of their productions have reached the 
present time. Virgil wrote much, and he is a powerful instance 
against you ; for it must have been his inspiration alone that 
pricked him on,” as his care and even his timidity, were con¬ 
stant checks upon him. Horace was for ever writing ; so were 
the more celebrated Roman satirists. Shakespear, Milton, Dry- 
den, Pope, &c, all wrote voluminously, and all chiefly from inspi¬ 
ration ; and the inspired of our own times are all voluminous and 
fluent writers either in verse or prose. L. E. L. will therefore 
stand upon that principle, against you : and it may be taken as a . 
general and a safe rule, that a writer does not compose toorapid<^ 
ly, nor publish too much, as long as the public do not get tired 
of him, which they would certainly do, if the constant use of his 

{ >owers weakened the spell which their first application enabled 
lira to cast over them.''’ 

I hav© permitted my subject to carry me beyond the limits 
which a p^^riodical can afford ; but wlie?*e materials arc abund¬ 
ant it is not easy to be moderate in approfiriating 1 have 

no objection to any of your supporters taking up the glove, in de¬ 
fence of yo^«r critical canons ; but unless they can prove by unde¬ 
niable instances that the general rules for estimating a poet cor¬ 
rectly, at’e such as you Imve lakl down, and that mine are but the 
exceptions, 1 do not think the admirers of Miss Landon, have 
much to fisher, 1 have written this in a great hurry and un¬ 
der the bod^ disadvantage of sitting at my desk in the graceful 
and ea^ %iiiW€ of aZ with a tail to it (an accident having thrown 
one leg hands of the Surgeon) and have had to rely a 

good my memory—an outpost not being possessed of a 

Library quite so extensive and complete as the B^leian ! —which 
facts corporeal and mental, I am so egotistical as to record, in 
order that any signs of weakness in the composition may be more 
charitably aecounted for, than by the attribution of violent stu^ 
pidity ! 

Your’s obediently. 

Etawahy28tk June, 1830. R. A. McN.^ 

* To compel Poets to write is, in troth tlie nstural influence of inspire- 
tion; end sccordinglr, ss 1 bare seid.rbe truly inspired here ever poured forth 
their song almadently* Those who bare been divinely so, are farther illustrations 
of the truth of my aesertioD ; for we find that it will apply in all its strenf^th to Isaiab, 
David, Solosttoa, and the rest of that beavenly f'thed tfaronjc, wfause out pourinfcs 
render the Holy Scriptufsa aS, excellent compositions. That dull and fdodding 
writers assy beahm vuuminous, though 1 tbinV they are not fj^enerally so, cannot be 
denied Sir Kiobard Blackmore, and a flew others of that genn^y are held in 
nominal reqietabraiioe; but mental quiescence is inoompntible with ios^irstion, 
though the miad may beemtiive without tiding iimpired. 
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Notk 1.-—The Reader when he has arrived at the conchision of this letter will find 
how little these words are justified by our correspondent's reasonings. The Italics 
are ours. 

Note 3.—As our correspondent was so convinced of the impotency of our criticisms 
it was hardly worth his while to bestow so much attention upon our breach 
of/* established rules but with strange incouBistency in a sentence or two further 
on, he says, itia ** of consequence ihn^ your readers should he made aware of your faili- 
bility." Now as oui readers, by his own ndmissioii, are ** naturally expected to bo 
guided by our dicta’* they are precisely in as mncli danger of being persuaded into 
our opinions respecting the genius of L. £. L. as of being led into improper notions 
regarding the laws of Oiticism by our mode of reviewing. If wo have influence in 
the one case, we have influence in the other also. 

Note3.— Tliis is certainly a somewhat invidious observation. We had no wish 
whatever to *' the fume of («. £. L. but it was our avowed purpose to ao« 

count for the circumstauce of her popularity being more extensive than that of 
W'^nrdswortb, Coleridge or Southey, (unquesiionubly greater Poets,) and to analixa 
to the beat of our ability and with an impartial hand the peculiar elements of hei 
poetry. We most readily admitted that with all her faults and deficionces she pcs'* 
aesses real genius^ a sacred word loo indiscriruiuately used in modern, criticism. W e 
concluded with the remark that she was still y<'uug and that many of her de¬ 
fects might even yet be removed, while we should be among the .first to rejoice 
at any chauge tliat might tend to the advancement of her powers, the stability 
of herreputatiou ^ 

Note 4.—But who can enjoy the poetry of L. E. L. or even Iiittle’s amorons eflu* 
sions and lugemous coucaiLs ! ! 

Note 5.---A mistake of this nature would not prove a person incapable of appreciat¬ 
ing the wit and humour of Dutier. “Arose by any other name would smell as sweet.** 
It is astonishing how people of considerable sagacity are apt to confound u know¬ 
ledge of names, dates, and words, with a knowledge of things and thoughts. 

Note 6.— We have merely given rapid outlines of Miss Landon’s plots, in the 
msuner which most Reviewers have adopted. The extracts we have given austain 
out charges against her of abruptness and want of invention ; for we have shown that 
the principal incidents of the generality of her tales have a similat melodramatio 
turn, and that nearly all her heroes and heroines meet with the most startling and 
improbable adventures that were ever recorded on the pages of romance. Her 
Lovers are awfully woe-begone, and affected with a sickly sentimentidity, until they 
very interesting^ly die in eacli others arms, and are buried in the same grave !! W^ 
utterly deny the assertion that Shakespeare's plots and characters would appear to 
equal disadvantage if explained and criticised on the tame plan and in the sains 
manner that we have adopted towards L. E. L. They have infinite variety and an, 
air of moral trutli, evincing in the author extraordinary powars of inveutioa ctom-« 
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bined with exquisite judgement and a profound knowledge of human nature. What 
B witty writer might do is another queation, but as we are said to nffVct the '* sentvn^ 
tioxta** style, (though we nre not aware of it ourselves) we should dud it difficult to 
turn Shakespeare into ridicule* 

need only mention Hon ace as one of our authorities for this procee- 
dure, for, as he is described by cur Correspondent himself as the “ very” author of 
the art of Poetry, and one who practised as he preached, we presume he will not 
cavil at such a name, but allow it to be “a tower of streLgth." A passage in 
AVarton’s beautiful work on tiie Genius and Wruings of Pope, is so much to th« 
point, that we cannot re-^ist the temptation of quoting it. 1'he reader will perceive 
that Warton, whose critical sagacity and judgement but few will v^mture to dispute^ 
Las carried our experiment a degree furtlier, and (ru/tipoved the orUer of the wordt. 

IlOltACE AVn WAIVTON VfrSUS OUR CORUFSPONDINT. 

Q’^rtiY.—“ What inthrre tnthe p an^ or u'hat o itfnon does it yield pf judp.tn^meritl 
vuacknowledged and able cnlic hus izever beenappiii'd to theasieilaihinent ofgeniue,** 

** AVftirtg fee more jHd/rioMS than the method Horace prescribes, of trying whe¬ 
ther any composition be essentially poetical or not ; which is, to drop entirely the 
measures ond numbers, and transpose and invert the ordei ot the words : and in this 
unadorned manner to peruse the passage. If ihere be really in it a poetical spi¬ 
rit, all yonr inversions and trunspositious will not disguise and extinguish it ; hunt 
will retain iu liffrtre, like a diamond unset, and thrown back inro the rnbbUh of the 
mine. Let usmake alitUe experiment on the following well-known lines: ** 
you despite the men that is confined to feooks, v)ko rails at humankind from /us study ; though 
vduit he learnSt he epei^ ; and may, perhaps, ad.)unce some general maxims, or may be right 
by chance- 1 he eoxccfmb bird, so grave and so talkaUve, that cries u hore, hnui Cy and cuck- 
tfd, from his e^ge, though he rightly call many a passenger, you hold him no philosopher, 
Andyet,such is the fate of all extremes, men may he I'ead ton muck, as well as books* We 
grow more partial, for the sake of the efesei’ter, to ofe>erL’ari<)«8 which we ourselvci make ; less 
so to written wisdom, because another's. Naiiins are dtuwn from notions, and those from 
guess ” What shall we say of this passage? Why, that it is most excellent sense, but 

I 

just 88 poetical as the Qui fit Maecenas*’ of the author who recommends this me* 
tliod of trial. Take ten lines of the Iliad, Paradise Lost, or even of the Georgies of 
Virgil, and see whether, by any process of critical chemistry, you can lower and re¬ 
duce Uiemtotbe tameness of prose. You will find that they will appear like Ulysses 
in his disguise of rags, still a hero, though lodged in the cottage of the herdsman 
Eumieus."— Warton*s Essay on the Genius and Writings of Pope, 

■ Note 8. —Who said that it would ? We implied exactly the reverse // / We printed 
L. E- L.'s poetry in a prose form to show that it was not elevated either by the 
thoughts or language above ordinory prose composition, and u would have been an 
extreme inconsistency in us, had we admitted that the alteration of its shape either 
added to or deducted from its real merit, when it was our purpose to prove that if 
the of meb'e and the division of Ln«s were abstracted, it would be perceived 

at once that her poetry owed its character eolely to the Printer. It was poetry only 
to the eye* As genuine poetry will not read like oommon prose because it i« jn inted 
as soeh, we could do no injustice to L. E. L. by such a mode of rendering her 
thoughts sad language more intelligible to tht mass of readers; who are oftealo- 
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"iwUlered by the PXternoU of verse which they confound with poetry itself. Our 
CoiTPSpoodeat is arguing aguioat himself^ aud generously oilers us an>advaa« 
tage- 

Notk 9. —It was by no means onr chief object to show the bad versification of Misa 
I^nndon, by printin'.^ it as prose, but to prore, ns we have said before, that her thmgfUs 
cad diction are often ndapied to the level of an ordinary prose style, owing to her 
want of condensation and polish, and her sometimes mistukiag a command of words 
for the inspiration of tlie Muse. We do not deny, thot we also intended to exhibit 
the bad structure of her verse by showing that it was characterized by a sloveuly 
feeble and prcsaio modulation. VVlierens a passage of poetry from Milton, though 
printed as prose, betrays tlie accents, inversions, and rliyrhm of metrical composition* 
lu familiar and witty verse the absence ot these pecnhunties is regarded as a merit, 
but in works that make any pretensions to the di.;iiity ol true poetry, they arc indis- 
peuaible. Elaborate und finely modulated hlank'verse, Milton’s, for example, would 
not make ** easy and graceful^'* pro.se, any more than the art of singing would form 
a proper medium of common conversation. In both cases, however, the sentiments, 
whether poetical or pro>aic, would remain unaltered. As to prove that verses which 
seem beautiful while bung to music are utter nonsense in reality, we often legiti* 
mately repeat them in u fumihar common tone of voice, so on the same principle 
have we changed L. E. L.'s verse into the form of prose, to demonstrate how 
much it owed to the typogrnpitical arrangement, whi<.h often biiuda|Uioniicai read* 
era to very great defects, both of thought and hiDguagc. ^ 

Noi E10.—This is strange logic, and we confess it is rather unintelligible to us. If the 
wriier asberts, that uulessgood prose will make good poetry when printed as such, that 
ourinoile of taking the external form from prosuic verse and printing it as prose, is 
not a fuir way of shewing its absence of all incnnsic excellence, as far as the syirit of 
poetry is concerned, we must positively leave his argument untouched, fur we can 
really make nothing of it. 

Note 11.— It is hardly necessary to reply to this, for who ever maintained for a mo¬ 
ment the general position, that because a Poet’s mi tkical lines w'ere truiistormable to 
ruosAtc ones, that he must be incapable of exercising one necessary branch of his art ? 
Our Correspondent uses the word pmuic here in an ambiguous sense. If he mean it to 
apply to the primed fin'm c/proseoidy, as he appears to do, it requires no further com¬ 
ment, for no man in his senses would absert that because our printer could set up 
Parudute Lost in the/om of prose that Milton must therefore be no poet* But if the 
vvord prosaic be applied to the diction, thoughts, imagery and miHiulation of the verse- 
writer, and these when printed as prose seem in their proper place and possess no 
features inconsistent with the sober and subdued tone ot a didactic essay or s tra¬ 
veller’s diary, then we say there would exist a very strong presumption indeed that 
the author was not a genuine poet. But we are really ashamed of this explanation of 
BO palpable a truism. 

» 

Note 12.—>We iuserted in our critique five different passages of this kind from L. 
E. L/s poems. The one our correspondent has just given is by far the least prosaio 
of them all, but yet sufficiently unpoetical, in our estimation, to answer oiir purposes 
ll contains, however* oue original and beautiful simile which our correspondent 
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hat noticed. With thic exception it seems to ut equally dofective either w proteef 
^jKwtry. We nili here repeat two other specimens 

FROM'* THE CHAWOE/* 

There were two boys who were bred up together, shared the same bed, find fed at 
the sagie board; each tried the other’s sports. &c. they parted, 4cc.., they nvet again, 
blit different from themselves : the one proud ns e soldier of ins rank, and of his many 
battles, and the other proud of liis Indian wealth, and of the skill and toil that gathered 
iteach wuIj a brow and heart alike darkened by years and care. Ihey met with coM 
words and yt t colder looks, each was chaUi^ed iu liimaeif, and yet each thought ths 
^iheronly changed, himself the same , and coldness bred dislike, >^c. fkc. 6tc. 

FROM ** THE HISTORY OF THE LYRE ** 

1 soon left Italy : it is well worth a year of wandering, were it but to feel how much 
our JsAgland does out-weigh the world. A clear cold April morning was ir, when I first 
rode up the avenue ofaucient oaks.— We passed through Home on our return and tharo 
sought out Eulalia. 

Note 13.—The effects of a change of typographical form on the mstricol arrange¬ 
ment we repeat again is not the main point in dispute. Our Carrespondetlt seems 
to forget the imporianoe of thoughts aud diction. 

Note 14.—We can hardly think our querist serious, and therefore shall not’ ren* 
ture a reply to so extraordinary a question. We shall merely remark that the poetry 
of this passage from Mdton seems in no respect injured by our printer. Upon tbs 
oomparttiTO merits of the case of L. £« L. nersnj Miltoh we positively dare not 
enter—the s ob ypet is too intricate and important to be handled in the very hasty man¬ 
ner in which wp ire compelled to write these notes. 

Kote 'We reserve oor remarks on the subject of Tenification for an article 
at the end of these notes. 

Note f6.~ Cowper was the first who introduced a gremr freedom of modulation 
into the heroic couplet! 

Note I7<p-We certainly perceive no beauty in this passage^ which we tliink 
rather unfortunately selected, notwithstanding the name of its dietinguished author. 
It is deformed by isomeof Moore's worst faulu. The italics «r# ours. 

Note 18 .— 'this passage is part of a description of Mount ^^tna. Blair con- 
demos it for im lowness and vulgarity, and Arbuthnot, in speaking of a trans¬ 
lation of it, says, ithst the mountain is represented as in a fit of the cholic. W« need 
Bot reiterate our reply to the arguments founded on this end other extracts of the 
aame description. 

Note 19.-—Ossian’s productions though printed after *' cur method** are good poe¬ 
try, though bad prose, because comparatively stilted and artificial in their conatruo- 
tion. and this would be the case with Homer's^under the same experiment. 

Note 20.—The use of this word universal, (in which tho whole force of our Corres- 
pendent’s argument Uin,volved) is s gratuitous assumption! W e have never said either 
that L* liad ** unirersai” popularity, or that ** universal** popularity was not o 
proof of $ome desert! We spoke of her estTocrdiiwry” popularity, and at the 
first doe* seem extraordinary, considering her vast inferiority to such 

compmraiiyely neglected Poets as Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey l\Bat^when 
we ccHBpswe the character of the great hqdy of readers with that of the ** fit audi- 
eq^** HUioqgh with which the loftiest poets havs been contented 
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ira at once account for her auccesa and recogniae the niatinction between fanif 
and popularity, la there a single critic of any reputation for sound judgement 
who would seriously compere this Jffi SeSd young Lady ^ the Master-spirits 
of the agel Many of the minor pertodicsU have spoken of her with a degree of 
pnuae which Hw n aneaqiwa e would most willingly subscribe to. But if Readmit the pathov 
and refinement of a Goldsmith, are we inoonaistent if we also asaert that it would 
be the extremest stupidity in any one to compare him to Shakespeure 1 If we allow 
tlie beauty* delicacy, and temierness of many of L. £. L,’a productions, must we ne¬ 
cessarily regard her as equal to Miltun, or iadeed the great living Foets we have before 
alluded to ? There are critics, it seems, who can distiuguish no gradations in genius, and 
who apply the same epithets to the author of a collection of pretty love veiaes, and the 
most exalted of Epic bards!! But to return to the question of popularity as a crite¬ 
rion of merit. We have expressly admitted that '* extensive popularity is a pretty cer^ 
tain indication that uiDritcr » not utter/i/ devoid o/ eoerj^ species of meritf though it by no 
means follows chat he is uecessarily superior to his less favored rivals. Popularity 
is no more s proof of genius than unpopularity is a proof of the want of it. Neither 
is a decisive test of actual genius. But as the first implies merit of some kind or 
other of however low a grade, yet palpable to common readers, so its opposite is ge¬ 
nerally occasioned by certain defects that are equally obvious to the general eye, 
while the excellencies, if such there be, require more penetration to discover and 
taste to appreciate* than are possessed by the multitude.” Now we anil apply thin 
argument. L. £. L. possesses merit, all her beauties are obvious to the general eye 
and she is therefore a popular Poet. On the other hand Wordsworth has also merit* 
but it is of a kind which requires more than common taste and penetration 
to discover and appreciate (his defects being palpable and .his beauties recon¬ 
dite) and he ia therefore an unpopular Poet. Aa a further illustration ot the 
nature of popularity and fame we ihalL observe that Goldsmith, is a more po¬ 
pular poet than Milton, but Milton has more fame, L. £. L. is more popular 
than Wordawortli and may oontinue so, but Wordsworth has now, and will continue 
to have, more fame. Far every single genuine admirer of Milton and Spencer we 
verily believe that even L. E. L. could uiunher half adosen! What does this de¬ 
monstrate] That popularity is “an uaernug proof of pre-eminent desert t” or that 
the many are not the beat judges ] Tor our own part we think a true poetical taste 
almost as rare as poetical genius itw//. Shakespeare, let people talk as they will, it 
not a popular writer, as far as pure poetry is concerned. His plots, characters and in¬ 
cidents alone are what attract the mob. The gods of the gallery applaud aa much ae 
theoritiosinthepit, but ia it because they have an equally vivid sense of tho purely 
FosTicAL beauties of Shakespeare] By no means. The critics have pointed out hia 
matchless merits, sud the msss of readers merely raise au echo. The multitude are al¬ 
ways led into right opinions by the judicious few to whomMilton hu so beau¬ 
tifully appealed. 

Notb fit.—We wish our Correspondent were a little less mnbigaous in his expres- 
■iuns, or kept more closely to our actual assertions. When did we epaak of Poets 
deemed mediocre by their coevals, being exalted by posterity 1 U is a position of so 
vagus a nature that we hardly know how to meat it* No dottht* every Poet, great or 
MiaUi has been deemed mediocre by 9om$ of his coatempOTuies* Sbakespfioro van 
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regftr<le4 bf mang as n rery igaonat fellow, and Waller, a popular Poet* apoke i« 
in the moat oontamptoooa terma of an old blind aobool'inaater of the name of Milton! 
AU that we ha^e to prove is that some of oar first poetahave been treated with negteoc 
by ifcr bed^ of their contemporaries, aod ** exalted by posterity.” We will favoar 
ourooimpondent with a few examples. ** Lord Bacon/* aaya Wordsworth *' in hie 
anoltsfarious writings, no where quotes or alludes to Shakespearet and Dryden has told 
SM that even in hie time, two of the plays of Beaumont and Fletchne^ere icTed^ronSt 
-of the Prince of Dramatic Bards. And so faint and limited,;Wa8 the petoeptioa of hia 
poetic bdautiea, in the time of Pope, that in bis edition of the plays, with a view of 
rendering a necenai-y service to the general reader lie printed between inverted 
commas, tiiose passages which he thought inos^ worthy of notice P* la aa 
article on Shakespeare’s Sonnets, which appeared in the Calcutta Litmtry Gn- 
settein thd* coarse of the last year we showed that onlk eleven of Shakespeare’s plays 
were printed in bis life time. Jri one hundred years were pnhlUhed imhy four 
fditioRr of hi$ workt f ** How little,” says Mr. Steevens, ** Sbake^mare was 
nnoe read m|jy be understood from Tate who in his dedication to the altered play of 
King Lear, a^aksof the original aa as obbcuhe piece nEcoMMENoeo to ris rotiox 
SY A pniEND. and the author of the Tatler having occasion to quote a few 
lines out of M&cbetb, was content to receive them from JDavenant’a altera- 
eions of that now celebrated Drema in which almost every original beauty ta 
oither awkwi^dly disguised or arbitrarily omitted.*’ ** Tb* nation” says Dr« 

v^., *’4' 

Johnson ** bid bean satisfied with only two editions of Shakespeare’s works from 
t0tS to t6$i a ]^eriod of 41 years.” That this di8graoe|^l Oircumstancs was not 
owing to apaueity of readers,” may be satisfactorily proved by a reference to tho 
fate of other Poets/ A ueventh edition of Cowley’s Poems was printed in 1681. A fourth 
edition of Flauaan’s Poems was printed in 1686, and iq the same year was published 
the fifth edition of WgUer’s. The productions of A'orris,, a now forgotten Poet went 
tbroagb wne editions a few years after ( Nor was Shakespeare alone thus neglected 
■ad thrown Wio the shade by the populxbity of such writers as Cowley, Flatman, 
'Waller and Korria \ The divine Milton himself, for nearly a century shared a similar 
fate. The esriy editions of Paradise Lost were printed in a form that allowed them to bo 
aoldataiowprtee,andyat Wytkreeeditioosof thework were published inti years, 
during which ouiny ioferior Poems enjoyed a sale of twenty times the extent. He got 
only fivepoundsfortbefirstedition published in 1667. Xt was stipulated that be should 
receive five poRiidsmore for the second edition, and another five pounds if it reached a 
third* After the pablieatioa of tjie third edition, the widow to whom the copy was then 
todevplve, sold all her eiaima to the. hook-aeller for eight pounds ! f^So much for 
■UT Cormpeodent’a arguments to piovs that no great Poet was ever neglected in his 
lile^thne, and thst extensive popularity is an unerring test of merit!!! He asserts 
tet ** whAiUmUsd.tkMpiiiflie (he tM circle great or mall) hae never been known, to 
v^gisct hwS ^sniui eT to foeter dulneet /” What does he mean by the *• public, be that circle 
great or smolL” Ooes he imply that there are ttre publics, and that one or the other is 
ears, fie patronise troe genius. Ibere are crowds who admire L. B. L. and neg" 
iect on the other hand a few admire Wordsworth and neglect 

thm^ parties bd nailed tha public 7 If so it is quite dear 
thte had, ^wafi ever Tet nei^totdd; for the meanest scribbler has 

' iim imd go bfid Milrtm in m most ''evil days.” This indisttaet 
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lli«de of expreMion renders it difficult for iit ia some outei to grspple with oof 
Correspondent’s argaments. If he means the great body of readers (which ua 
designate the public when speaking on Literary subjects) he is easily answered by 
referria|[ him to the names of Hayley, Glover, and Sir Richard BUckmore! 
Every one familiar with the history of Literature, is aware that these writers 
were regarded as men of great ** mark and likelihood” in their own times, but 
they are thought.very dull fellows now! The prosaic Hayley was wrava- 
gantly admired os a Poet, and his works hsd a rapid sale* Glover’s Leonidas which 
no one reads now is said by Warton to have been ** most eagerly perused imd univ^r- 
eatly admired.*’ As to Sir Rftliard Blackmore, bis Poem of Prince Arthur mtd a pro¬ 
digious atla and met with such distinguished honour as raised the animosity of Dennis 
and the envy of Dryden. Even l>r. Johnson himself speaks of his Poem of the 
** Creation'’ in a manner that shows liim to have been prejudiced in his fsyour by the 
ignorant admiration of the public! •** This Poem” says he, in his Lives of the Poeta, 
if he had written uothiiig else would have transmitted him to postarUy among 
THE FiasY FAVORITES OF THE ENGLISH Muss” !! ! Wo csonot tesist the tempta* 
tion of giving one more example of the way in which the public, as wgi) the common 
herdof critioabave ** FosiEnbo uulness.” The success of Elkaoah ^ttle, whose 
very name is ludicrous, made Dryden tremble for his own fame. The extreme 
popularity of one of the former’s “Tragedies in Rhyme”';v was sufficient 
according to Dr. Johusoa to make him think his supremacy of reputa¬ 
tion in some danfger, and he could not repress those emotions which be 
called indignation and others jealousy. So popular a Poet waa tlua Klka- 
nah Settle, that it waa ihougbt necessary by the booksellers to bring out bis 
works in a style of peculiar splendour. His was the first Play that waa ever 
“ embellished with sculptures,” and tins distinction gave his rival Drydpn, <.o 
much pain that he attacked him furiously both iu prose and verse* There is no 
limit to wlmt Wordsworth calls the ** obliquities of admiration,” or the ver&ati-' 
hues of taste. The Monthly Review edited by Dr. Kenrick a learned and able man 
attacked Goldsmith’s Poema on their first appearance and described the Travellet a 
Flimsy Poem* A contemporary critic spoke of Gray’s Elegy in the following terms 
** TbU little Poem, howevet' humble its preiensionst is not witbont elegance or 
merit.” “The Odes of Collins” lays D’laraeli “were purchased by Millar” (the 
John Murray of those days), and printed iu the form of a slight pamphlet, but all 
the interest of that great bookseller could never introduce them idto notice. Not 
even an idle compliment is recorded to have bean paid to the Poet.'^ '* To our poor 
Bard” continues the same author the oblivion which covered his works' appearod 

eternal, as those works now seem to us imhiortal*’* He consigned his Odes to 
the flames in a fit of terrible despair, and to the perpetual reooHections of 
his poetical miifortuaes are we to attribute the unsettled state etf bia mind^ 
which ended at last in maduess. We think we have notr sufficiently main* 
mined our positions that the public often ** foster dulneu** that a popular Puet is not al¬ 
ways a true one, and that the greatest Poet moy be uuderated apd neglected by tbs 
moss of bis contemporaries, and yet be raised up into splendid flame by the voice of 
Posterity. If our arguments therefore are worth any thiug, tbs great popularity of 
L. £. L. is no proof of her deserving more praise than we have given her, while 
Wordsworth and Coferidgs though eompetratimli/ neglected now by general res* 
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<terBf may hereafter occupy bo conopioaoua « poiition in the temple of Fame tliat 
even the ignorant vulgar may repeat their namea with reverence, 

' NoTtSS.—' We only express our own opinions with the aatne confidence that our Cor* 
reapendent does his, and we have both of us an equal right to do so. H$ maybe right 
,«nd he wrong, but because he ia in the majority (conndng the mob) and we 

in the minority, it does not necessarily foUow that the error is on our side. Wo 
have already proved that the majority, in mattera of taste, so far from being always in 
the right are more frequently in the wrong. 

KoteSSI—“ First, Sir,” says outTorrespondent " pi^ve that the intellsetiMi pnbtia 
is apt to err, and then you may ascume that it has erred in this case.*’ This is rather 
illogioally put, for it has as yet nothing to do with the question of L. £. L*'a merits* 
the writer not having proved that she is admired by the inttllectual part of the pub¬ 
lic. We have admitted that L. £. L. is esteemed by a large roajoiity of retdem but 
are thenupority, the intellectual portion of mankind I We think not. 

Note 34.-**' You appear says our opponent" to rule that a gifted writer andavo^umi^ 
nousone aranotjion^atihle,** Wa bvle no svcit thino-* we allow Wordsworth and Sou* 
they to be at once gifted and voluminous. All we assert, is that they would have been 
better Poets wit]^ less self-confidence and more condensation. ** And you make an 
ebsei-vatum which I cannot compliment by denominatmg profound, whieh in substance is, 
that Poets like Goldsmith and Campbell are really gie iter than Southey or Scott, because the 
Jbrmerwrots-compsrtlioeiy soHttU andtook such time iopolish" Here is another gross mis¬ 
conception*-W£ SAID NO SUCH THING ! Ouf argument wps that a man's genius ia in 
tbesetimestoji^^oij^nestimatedby the size of his volumOf'and that be is thought a 
great Poetiqi^pirit who is bulky in externals, wher6i|ij^re thought and poetry is 
sometimes compressed into two lines of one wnter than two thousand of another. 
Both Southey end Wordasrorth are infinitely too difiuse and verbose, and this appears 
to us to be the most fashionable sin of the present times, pa weH in prose as verse. 
YVe never Elevated Goldsmith and Campbell above Southey or Scott, on account of 
their greater polish and condensation, or on any other grounds. The name of the latter 

t 

does not eoen once occur during the whole article alluded to 1 ! 


a 

Note S5,-^liFe have here a repetition of the writer's mistake respectingoar opinion of 
voluminous wr^ers. Weagfiin state that we never maiotained the absurd position that 
no inspired writer was voluminous } bmt that quantity in verse, n a in every thing else* 
wasno test of qHoisiyi There may bej(moTe wealth in a Lady’s jewel box, than in a 
BferCbaat’s. ware^honse, and morel thought in five couplets of Pope than ten 
cantOB of Sir Hichard Alaekmore, The great mass of voluminous writsra are dead 
and gone. Posterity examines unwi^dy luggage with a very scrutinizing eye, and 


aeema glad of an excuse to tosa it on side. The few voluminous writers of genius 
that temaitt would have been lost ali^, had they not been as careful as they were 

4 

copiflilu. Our Correspondent mentibns the names of Homer, Virgil, Horace, Shakes* 


peare* Dryden and Pope as voluminous Poets. Let him remember what a vast 
host of voluminous’ writers may be opposed to these who have been buried under 
the of their own lumber. Every author of a condensed style could be volu* 

ttieous, if lieVe^ not anxioaiabodt the quality of hlk materials. The converse of 
thu will not boldt 'Bidiani Bllohaare'fioiild xipi hare compressed hU thoughts 
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like Pope, but Pope had he so pleased mi^ht have been as diffuse aa Blackmore- Ma« 
ny writers could be wordy, bat few have the powv o<mcentration. It is by no meaiia 
clear that a voluminoas writer must be a oareletp one. We have not a single proof 
that any one great and voluminous author did not polish and condense. While from all 
that has been gathered of their habits of study it has been shown that^ meii 
of the greatest genius have bestowed considerable labour on their works/ ** MilU 
ton'* says Biohardson would aometimea 'dictate forty lines in a breath, anj> 
TH£K REDVCB THEM TO HALF THE NUMBER." We bsve R similar snecdo^ of Virgil. 

ia related" say a Dr. Joboaou *'oi Virgil that his custom was to poui! put a great 
number of verses in the moi|iing» and pus? ilu day in retrtnehiny exhtih^ncei, and 
correcting inaccuracies!** Pope's poetioaLaf'udiea were attended with;;eimilar la* 
boar. Ue wrote his first thoughts in his first words, and then ** proceodadgradually to 
amplify* decorate, rectify and refine them." Rousseau, a Poet in prose, has described 
the ** ceaseless inquietude" by which he obtained the seductive eloquence of his stylo 
and has said that with whatever talent a man may be born, the art of ^riting is not 
easily obtained. His existing manuscripts" says D'Draeli ** display more erasures 
than Pope's, and shew hiseogerneM to set down his first thoughts, and his art to raise 
tltentoihs impassitmed style of hu imagination^ ** AU my Poetry" saya Burns "is tho 
effect of easy composition, but of laborious correction*** 


Let us hear what Cowper says ou the same subject, and he is not looked upon as a 
particularly cautious writer. " To touch and retouch is thoughsome soriters boastof 
tirgligence, and others would be ashamed to shew their foul copies, the secret of almost 
all good writing, especially in verse. 1 am never weary of it myself." Moore, whoso 
own Poetry bears internal evidence of excessive care, observes in his Life of Byron, 
tliat hia Lordship was no fXi^ptiou to the general law of nature that imposes labour 
as the price of perfection..' llrummond of HawUiornden beautifully and truly says 

** I know that all the Muse's heavenly laya 
With toil of spirit are so dearly bought*** 


Southey, voluminoas and diffuse as he is, has not disdained the labor of correction, 
as we lately proved in the Literary Gazette by a specimen of a sonnet altered in almost 
every line, even after publication, if we turn to prose writers we shall find the some 
assiduous care bestowed upon their coinpositious. The Memoir of'Gibbon was 
composed nine times, and after all was left unfinished. Sbenstone has observed 
that ** fine writing is generally the effect of spontaneous thoughts aod laboured eom- 
positioD." But it is by no means necessary to produce further examples and antbo* 
rities in support of our argument, however easy it would bo to do so. Wa^ahsU 
conclude this note therefore with the following extroet from Horace 


Sspe stylum vertas itemm qua digna legi siut 
bcripturus j neque te ut miretur turba labores, 
Contentus paucis lectoribus.-^Horatius. 

Would you a reader’s just esteem engage 1 
Correct with frequent oare the blotted page ; 

Kor strive tlie wonder of the croud to raise 

But the few better judges 4aru to jilease*—'^rancfs.. 
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MILTOK AKP t. E. L 1 
• 

Tli« wirittr of tlia precoding Letter liae strange aotions on tbenab^otof Yenifi* 
ietiofi* He seemfl to think that the metrical freedom of L. £. L. is of the seme kind 
W MlLToe^ ! But the fact is that his verse is characterized by variety and WV by 
disdrier, M is sometimes, ms the Edinbargh Keview said of parts of Soathey's Tbh* 
Hba, '* a jumble of all the measares that are kaofm in EngHah poetry.’* Those who 
defebd L. "H* L's irregular metres can show no fixed principles on which they avw 
eonstrocted, „ftnd as freedom does Hot consist in a defiance of all law, it is very clear 
that 

** Licence they mean, when they cry Liberty.*’ 

To show s^b^of our readers as may not have studied the subject, upon what prinei- 
pies we eondmnood the metrical conatroetion of a large poruon of L. £. L.*s Poetry, 
ere must venlore a few words in explanation of the rules of versification, and shall 
endeavor to be as intelligible ss possible. We admit that English Prosody is by no 
means so well fiXed,nor so well defined, as to present a coda of laws, by the knowledge 
of which a person with a bad ear could construct a poem with all the graces of 
metrical asodulatioa. A poet, however familiar with the lawa of verse, must possess 
m quick natural s||i^bility to every variety of sound, and ejw^se an exquisite na¬ 
tural judgement in the combination of his notes, or he will bp very apt to fail in his 
Attempts at the music of versification A man’s ear mp^e improved, and so may his 
thoughts, but all the culture in the world, will not ren<!^ him sltber a perfect musi¬ 
cian or a perfect poet^ l^sshe has been origiuolly gifted by &d|;ure with the genu¬ 
ine spirit of inspiration. Exquisitely harmonious poetry is the' result of natural 
genius and ^cultivated taste, it is not necessary to pore over a treatise on 
versification to become acquainted with its principles, for s careful perusal 
of our beat poets wm soon familiarize the student, who possesses a good ear, 
to the variod harmonies of verse; and he may perceive what is right and 
what is wrong* though be knows not the name of a single poetic foot, and is 

4 

unable to explain his opinions in a scientific manner* There are some writers, 
however, who, though endowed with sufficient natural gifts, are too careless 
pr too self-confident to improve their sense of harmony by n study of the 
bestmodels.and disdain to ** touoh and retouch” their most unpremeditated produo* 
tions. Others again, though familiar with the finest specimens of rersification, 
evince a total disregard of all established rules, and with ludicrous presumption 
pretend to have discovered the impropriety of lowering their genius to an attention 
to these piinoiples which hare been honored and obeyed by alt preceding poets, 
llie admireta (for such they have) of these audacious Out-laws in the kingdom of 
PaniMuA, hare Ute folly to defend tbetr conduct kr a reference to the example of 
Milton, #bs is beyond all co^arison the most kamfd end earrful verHJier in the Eng- 
\ Kih Latigmgtf sf the J^est is not only the produotwa of 
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antio astanl powa»,bat a profound koowladge of matrkal han&omf, tad a moat 
atudioua attantion to ito laws. So far from ito bfing onUoaoMd or uolabmwd tbe 
only plautibla objection that waa ever adranced against it, is its occaaioDally pedan- 
tio and artidoial air. There is certainly no poam in English Literature, in which.tha 
aonstrostion of metre, is so eUboratoly wrought. Ersry line, najr every ao* 
sent Bssms dm rstfult of the maturest consideration. We aball presently,giTe spe- 
einena to Ulustrato our remarks, but before we do so it is oeoeaeary to as:plain, a 
ibtr of tbs more prominent features of English Prosody* 

The asoat common form in which our rerso is constructed is the Weir, that is 
tossy lines of ten syllables, gensrsZiy speaking, with erery second syU^le accent* 
Sd* When the music of each line depends entirely on the regtdar a^entuation of 
ee‘ery second syllable, the measure is csUed the pure lamltic* The single words 
sb-hor, de-test and re-ceive, and the two words. 1 am, thou art, are styled lambio 
feet i five of these feet therefore make sn heroic line. 

The following is a specimen of Ismbic-hej^o rerse. 

Bht d7U-i6us c&ren tlihp^n-sYve njmph bp-prhsed 
And se-cret pass-ions ia-boured in her breast. 

Not Youth~(u\ kings iu ftat-tle seised native, 

Not scorn-ful vir-gins who their charms sur-vii ej 
Notord-ent lev-era, robbed of ail their OlUs, 

Not anc-isnt iod-ies when re-fused a k%ss, 

E*er/sif aish rage re-sent-mentand des-pair 
As thou etr-gin far thy rav-ished hair / 

Pope*s Rape of the Lock. 

The lambic inodi||ation ir hot confined to lines of ten syUables. or with rhyming; 
terminations. Here is a specimen of the lambic octo*syllabio line. 

Oh, twine n6 wrMth f6r me. 

Or twine ifit/the Cy-press free, 

Too Kve-ly giou) the /i/-y*s light. 

The cnm^isbed hei-iy’s all too bright. 

The Matfofiow’r and the e^-lsn-tine 
May shade a hrme-less sad than mine. 

Then La-dy twine do wreath for me. 

Or tvdne it of the Cy-presa tree.-^Scott* 

Wo will now give an example of lambic Blank rerse from Milton* 

■ . Yet from those fismes, 

No tight, bht rd*thl£r dark-nl6$a vi-aUble, 

Served on-ly to dis-cav*er sights ofteoe, 

Re-gious of sor-row, dole-ful shades where peace 
And rest can nev-srdwell; hope nec*er eomes. 

That comes to alt ; but ter-ture with-out end 
Still urg-es, and mfie-ry de-lnge fled 
With'ev-er httm-ing Sttlph*er on-oon-iumed* 

Snehploae tht’ e-fens*alyiiit*iee Asd pre-pered 
For these re*hel«liouB. 
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Nothing iMini mora diffienU and perplexing to the unlearned reader, than a treatte. 

«t 

on Vereifioation, ^ babanee the few works we possess on thia subject, passing ores 
the broad general rules and principles, dwell with tedioas and pedantic minatenesn 
on rare fxoeptiona and minute details. We- will venture an assertion that bao 
never, w* believe, been made bj anj essayist on metHoal mosic, and whtoK 
aeems to be, nevertheless, not only correct, but likely to save the general reader, 

who is deeirous of understanding the matter, a good deal of trouble* It is this—7/ie 

% 

Iambic m4atur€ is the foundation on which aimoit all our Vers^ication hat been conttruet^ 
ed. All other feet are introduced into English metre for the sake of variety, but if 
they are used too lavishly, they produce discord and confusion. We are now 
alluding to the construction of long and seriona Poems, Stanzas for music, and 
abort huikiorobs compositions are often independent area of the Iambic. But tbesa 
are the exoeptiona to our rule* In all Epic Foema the lambic takes the lead. Though 
the lambic is by far the most m^estie, firm, stately and harmonious of all our 
measures, and the most congenial i|tb« English language, it would seem mo* 
notonous, in a long poem, if erery other foot were rigidly excluded. On this 
account other feet are inserted occasionally in occasional hues. These are oal* 
led the Trochee, the Spondee, the Pyrrhic, the Dactyle, and the Anapest. The 
first three, likb the lambic, are feet of two syllables. The last two are feet of 
three syllables. We shall give apectmena of each. After the Iambic there is no 
foot we think to much used er with a^h good affect as the rrochce. Its accent is 
the reverse of tli^lambic, the^irct s^Oable being emphatic, as in the word, 

When wtroduoed at the oommencement of a Hue, as it generally is, it gives an im* 
pulse to the succeeding lambics, and a spirilad ffone to the whole verse. The follow* 
isg are speoimens. 

Some In tiie fields of pur.est e-tfaer play 
And bask and icht-ten in the blase of day. 

Her ItiM-iy looks a sprightAy mind dis-close 
* Quick fis her eyes, and os un-fixed as thcM, 

Hark & glad voice the lone-ly dc-sert cheers ; 

Pre-pare the toay / a God, a God up-pears! 

Bus, crbsmed with light, im-pe-rial &t*lem rise! 

£x-ait thy tmc-Vy head, and Ifft thine eyes! 

*■ 

This foot is soinetimes introduced into &e body of the line for the sake of varie* 
ty, bat it is apt in that case to have a bSveh and abrupt effect and requires to be ma« 
paged with the greatest nicety* Miltoh freqnantly uses it in this way, but be almost 
invariably places it immediately after the coesural pause, or a pause in the sense, 
by which jodioiom arrangement so far from injnring the verse, it gives additional 
force to the poetry, without disgusting the ear. In the following harmonioua and 
beantifid f lii Cag o wtoih^e composed elmost entire^ of lambics will be found two 
epeeimenir tho TroehMi:. thh iWfUE obsetre with whet adaunhto effect 
th^aremde totelU 
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He trstt^d to have equtlled the Mo»t High, 

Ifhe oppoied ; and, with ambitiout aim 
Against the throne aod monarchy of God, 

Baited impioas war in Heaven, and battle proud 
With vein attempt. H/m tbii Almighty power 
Hurled beadlong fiamiog from the etherial sky 
With hideous ruin end combustion down 
7'o hottomlpsa perdition; there to dwell, 

In adamantine chains and penal fire 
Who durst defy tlie Omnipotent to arms. 

Nine times the space that measures day and night 
To mortal men. he wTth hishornd crew. 

Lay vanquished, rolling in the fiery gulf 
Confounded though immortal: But his doom 
Beserved him to more wrath; for now the thought 
Both of loat liappiness, and laatiiig pain, 

I'ormenta him : round he throws his baleful eyes. 

That witnessed hjge affliction and dismay. 

MiTton never introduces the Trochee without turning it to advantage* When h»^' 
makes a sudden pause in the regular and majestic march of his lambic verse, it is ge* 
Beralljfor some especial aud worthy purpose. Let us give another specunsn—« 

Him thus intent, Ithuriel with his spear 

St 

Touch'd lightly; for no falsehood can endure 
1‘oiicU of celestial tomper, but returns 
Of force to its own likeness; up he startu* 

Discovered and surprised! 

It is one of the grossest possible mistakes to regard Mitton as an inbamonious^ 
writer. He has often nearly a whole pag;B of unmlxed lambics, and other feet are ge¬ 
nerally admitted with great caution for the sake of variety, or to make the sound an 
echo to the sense* He has not only paid the greatest attention totheocernt, but to 
the ynantiev of his verses. Some critics have strangely asserted that quantity (or 
the length and brevity of the syllables), is an element of Latin and Greek verse, 
and not recognized in English poetry. Now one of Milton's oonapicuous ex- 
eelleocies consists in the fulness and precision of his quantities* How long and firni:^ 
example are the accented syllables iu the following delightful passage: 

He now prepared 

To speak; whereat their doubled ranks they bend 
From wing to wing, and half enclosd him round 
With all his peers: Attention held them mute* 

Thrice he assayed, and thrice, in spite of scorn 
Tears, such as angels weep, burst forth: at last, 

Words, interwove with sig^s, found out their way. 

But whan this great poathaa an object in view, he aaorificee the quanHty aa'wall 
as the euphony for the sake ofa still greater beauty--*atk echo to the sense* Tho 
fourth and fifth of the following lines illusttate this remark : 
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Th^D in the keyhole turns ■ 

The intricate wards, and every bolt and bar 
Of massy iron, or solid rock with ease 
Unfastens 5 on a sudden open fly 
With impetuous recoil and jarring sound 
The infernal doors, and on their hinges grate. 

Harsh thunder. 

Now the whole line which contains the passage in Italics is formed of pure lambics 
and so 18 the following from an elegant living Poet, and yet observe the difference in 
the modulation of the two lines. This difference depends entiiely on the quantity. 

When o*er the blasted heath the day declined.—iJogm. 

It is astonishing what errors the critics have fallen into on this subject. Many 
Been to have mistaken accent for quantity, and have held that every accented syl* 
lable is long. To prove beyond a doubt, tbatthiaianot the case, we need only refer 
to the extract we have just given from Milton. 

• f 

We should take pleasure in extending these remarks to a much greater length, 
but we fear our readers maybe weary of what we have already written on a subject 
that may be uninteresiiog to many of them. We must therefore hasten to a conclu* 
aion. 

The Spondeeis a foot that is formed of twoeven syllables at in the word, maintain, 
and may be placed in almost any part of a line without being rery palpable to the 
ear : The following is a specimen. The second foot is the spondee. 

And the shiiil sounds ran echoing through the wood. 

The Spondee is of such an equivocal nature that we wonder the critics have giren 
it so mnch consideration. It is sometimes scarcely distinguished from an lambic when 
fixed in the place of one, and is equally liable to be mistaken for the Trochee if 
the general euphony of the verse in which it appears has led us to expect a foot of 
that description. 

The Phyrrhtc, is described by Crowe the Poet, who very lately published a treatise 

versification, as a foot having no accented syllable as [va] nity, (ea) gerlv» He 
observes that an example of this foot cannot be given in a word of two syllables ba« 
cause every such word has oue syllable accented. The following is a specimen. 

In ksoft silver stream dissolved away. 

The DaetyU has three syllables with only one accented, as‘handily, reverence, &e. 
Ttmhrhtts and slothful yet he pleased the ear. 

The Anapest is a foot of three syllables with the last accented. 

The greet hl-S-ror-cbal standard was to move. 

It ia of importance to observe that all these feet are very subordinate to the 
lambic, and are never permiUed to toke such liberties as would interfere with ite 
supremacy. 
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Nott we intreat those readers, who take any interest in the question, to open 
their copies of Milton, and obaerre with what admirable art these various feet are 
employed by that master of versiBcation. We hesitate to multiply quotations, or 
we should soon show that they are ao used on almost all occasions, as to produco 
the moat barmonioua results. The J'rochee when introduced into the body of a lino 
will inevitably check the flow of that line, and render it less perfect if considered 
by itself, but in connection with other verses, it heightens I>y its contrast the 
general melody. This Milton felr, and therefore made only occaiional use of itia 
that place. So conscious was he of its grating effect on the ear, that as we said be* 
fore, if h« introduces it any where but at the commencement of a line, be always eon* 
trives to make a pause of sense and sound' immediately before it. We are more 
particular in our remarks upon the Trochee, because after the Iambic it ia by far 
the most important of all our poetic feet. Some little poems have been almost en* 
tiiely composed iu it. The following stanza is a specimen. 

O Thebans here b&holdhtm; 

Tina is Gi^dipua you see ; 
lie that solved the dire enigma, 

Wise, and great, and good was he. 

But though there are many small poems composed in various measures with fevf 
or no introductions of the lambic foot, they are for the most part very deficient ia 
dignity. It is not our purpose however, iu this place to enterinto a consideration of 
any measure, but the heroic, or such forms of verse as are constructed chiefly of 
the lambic foot, and only admit other feet, rather as an agreeable variety, than an 
actual ncmMty. Under ibis description is included every extensive poem in the 
English L'liiguage, for the quick and sprightly combination of sounds in lines that 
have not the lambic for the leading note, would be utterly wearisome and ineongru* 
ousiu a long production. On this account they are confined exclusively to small 
songs and brief and fanciful stanzas. Neither time nor space is sufficiently at our 
command to allow of our diverging from the path we have prescribed to ourselves, 
nor It is necessary that we should do so, for that portion of L. £. L.’s versiBcation, 
our censures on which it is now our main object to justify, are confined entirely 
tb lines where the lambic is or ought to be the predominant measure. 

Though the euphony of verse depends principally upon the judicioasarrangement 
of the accents and quantities, we must not omit to mention that iu every line there is 
what ia called the emsura, or, slight pause, that diversifies the cade nee. This pause 
may fall most legitimately after the 4th, 5th, 6th or 7tb syllable, and by the proper 
choice and change of its position does a poet display the accuracy of his ear and 
judgment. In the first four lines of the following extract, the pauses are placed 
after the fourth syllable, in the fifth line the pause is on the fifth syllable, in the 
seventh line on the seventh syllable, and in the last line on the sixth syllable. Tbs 
reader will not tail to perceive the spirit which these changes of pause have givea 
to the music* 

Tisnot enough|| no harshness gives offence. 

The sound must seein|| an eoho to the sense. 
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'Soft ik the Btrefnll wheo Zephyr gently blQWff« 

And the smooth stream || id amoother numbers ilows^ 

But when loud surgesU lush the sounding shore, 

The hoarse, rough TerseU should like the torrent roar* 

Not 80 when swift C&naUla|| scours the plain 

Flies o*er th' unbending corD,|| and -skims along the main* 

7ha followingliiie has the pause on the seventh syllable : 

And in the smooth descriptionjl murmur still. 

\ 

The ccesural panse should in a great degree be directed bj the sense, and not h9 
permitted to divide a word, or occasion the voice to rest ou an insigni&cHut mono¬ 
syllable. Milton and Pope have both very carefully attended to this rule. Th« 
reader of the former especially will find his ear continually gratified hy full 
harmonious pauses, both of sense and sound. The most majestic and solemn pause 
of sense and sound is that after the sixth syllable, and was a great favourite with 
Milton. Dr. Johnson has said, that he could never read such a passage as tha 
following ** without stroug emolious of delight or admiration/’ 

Before the hills appeared or fountains flowed. 

Thou with the eternal wisdom didst cuuverae, 

M'lsdom thy sister, and with her didst play 
In presence of the Almighty Father, pleased 
WHh ihtf celeiiiul 


V^e hare now hurriedlr explained those elemental principles of Tersificatioa, which 
in a criticism ou L. £, L., we ventured to assert she often grossly and inexcusa¬ 
bly neglected* We here repeat that assertion, and beg our readers to consider 
carefully tbe specimens we tbeu adduced, and which shall presently be laid before 
them for a second time. Tbey may then see whether we are right or wrong in our 
•endeavours to prove that they are not to be scanned or defended by the laws of 
verse, or tbe example of Miltou i We may as well premise that w'e do not of 
course consider Milton’s versiflcaciea to be wholly faultless, for what human pro¬ 
duction is so, but we maintain that it lias fewer blemishee than that of any other 
writer. It is an egregious absurdity however to recommend the imUaUou of even 
Milton’s faults, because be has occasionally an imperfect hue, many minor poets 
seem to imagine that they are to be sheltered from criticism, if they fill every verss 

v^ith *imUar dfficte. One of the chief objections to Milton's verse, is tbe 

'»* 

use of disagreeabm elisions, which however, in so immense s poem as the Paradise 
Lost are as spots ou the But if these spots were collected aud concentrated 

together in a amaller poem, they would be like a dense cloud upon a star, and ut¬ 
terly extinguish every ray of beauty. A few rugged lines may also be discovered 
ip .th* pages of our great Epic Bard, but no sound critic would on that account 
.instruct a youug writer to set the rules of versifloation at defiance, and make hie 
liikee as rough aa possible. Another oirclimstauoe, that should never be forgotten, 
'k that the harsh lines, of MHum are not admired for their harshness^ but for some 
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Ollier quality* The defender of L, E. L. hai directed our ettentiim to the foUoir* 

tag |)Uflage. 

He, hbove th^ rest 
In shape )ind gesture pfdudlj^ emtnent 
Stood lYk^ & toff'er ; hYs form b&d not yftt Idst 
All hirMg'ndl brlf^hMss ; nor HpjHiared 
Lisa thdn Arck-dngel ritinedt and the Excess 
Of glory obscured : when the sun, new rleea 
l.dhks througii the Yiuiizontai Hir 
Sh5rn ef itiB beams; Or from behind the moon 
Id dim edipse dYsustrbus twilight sheds 
On half the nutiOus, and wYth fear 6f change 
Perplexes moohrchs. 

Now the lines marked in Italics are not by any means a model of fine versification 
which is the only subject in dispute. They are orercharged as it were with 
neaiiiug, and in this respect only has Milton, ** snatched a grace beyond the 
reach of art.’* Considered simply, as a piece of music they are any thing but 
agreeable, and if they only oonreyed a common prosaic thought they would be 
quite contemptible. The sideiulour of the poetry redeems the inaccuracy of the 
veise. If L. E. L. would thus encumber her lines with a load of glorious thoughts 
We should be among the first to forgive her want of smoothness, but if she bars 
oniran elegant and pleasing genius, we advise her to embody her ideas in elegant 
and pleasing verse, and not imitate the faults of Milton unless she be capable of 
atoning for them by the force of kindred sublonity. Though the passage just quoU 
Ad has three such imperfect liriea, considered merely aa verse, not only do their poeti¬ 
cal beauties make noble amends for their meti ical defects, bat the modulation of the 
previous and succeeding lines is of a nature to reconcile the sternest critic to so 
brief a departure from establiabed rules. How pure and noble an lambic line, for 
instance, is the fullowiog. 

In dim eclipse disostrous twilight sheds* 

AVe shall now proceed to the apecimena of L. £. L/s irregular yersification, and 
fiball beg the reader to remember that if her metrical errors were as infrequent as 
Milton's, or were accompanied by the same resplendent beauties, we should have 
never undertaken our present ungracious task. For the sake of symplicity we have 
maiked the whole of the lines as if they were pure lambics, because they are the 
leading feet, and give the key-note to the reader. Ihe introduction of Imohaica or 
any other feet should never he permitted to interfere so palpably With the general 
fiow of the verse, as to offend the ear. 

Ilisvery faults were thoae that win. 

Too datiiXng and r'iady dn hitrUnee ta, 

piaritd by M odin chXiCd by cbld^ 

Impatient of society's set nioubl* 
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She had the rich perfection of that gift, 

Her Italy's own ready song, which seems, 

Th^ poetry caught frbm a thMsand 

Language so silvery, that every word, 

Was like the lute's awakening chord ; 

Skies half shnshine, and half atkrilght, 

Pldwers whhse lives w£re d breath of delight* 

» 

1 looked upon the deep blue sky, 

Anii -it wUh all hdpe dud hdnndu^, 

I saw a youth beside me kneel; 

1 heard my name in music steal; 

T felt my hand trembling in his 
Another moment, and his kiss S^c, 

Then came remembrances of other times, 

When hie o})'rd her rich bowers flir the pdie dfly, 

When the faint, distant tones of convent chimes. 

Were answered by the lute and vesper lay. 

Of iear bnd pain, th&re w-ere thfise tlie iSst night, 

WKth a i^meinbilug like th&t which & dream. 

Leaves, 

Ciirled half in the pride oflts loveliness, 

And half with a love-sigh’s voluptuouBuess* 

This hope is vain, my grave must be 
Par diet ant from my own ebuntry. 

one had brought dew of tkh spring 
With woman's own kind solacing. 

Sh^ prl’st her hdnd tii her hi Or pdin 

Or better thoughts were passing there,---the room 

Hdti no night bat thdl fi om the firesuii:. 

Which like the meteor has from darkness birth, 

She watched her circle,—ready smile or sneer,— 

Snherefpr the absent onest sniiles for M near. 

We fiaid that her blank verse bad ** slovenly and feeble teriDiQatioiiB”aad 
ihe following speeixaen. 

Her voice. 

Lost its so tremulous accents as she bade 
Her child tread in that Father's steps, and told 
t How brave, how honored he had beesBut when 
She did entreat him to remember all 
Her hopes were centered in him, that he was 
^ The stay of her declining years, that he 

Might be the bappiuess of her old age, &c« &o. 

Now we would ask the admirers of L. £. L. if there is any example of such 
, ^ I^Uak verse as this in Pannliae Lost, or whe th^r this flimsy and carsfeea composi- 
^ ^ Uha is not a flagrtat breach of the laws of PngUah Prosody. t 
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We have confined our Bpeeimens of inaccurate Terce to tboee previoutlj n» 

ve brought them forward in the critique that has excited to much discusiion aa 
proofs of the Justice of our censure, while our Correspondent is inclined to consider 
them undeniable improvemeoU in versification — after the manner of Mihou ! 

We have now said enough, and perhaps more than enough upon this subject, and 
it only remains for us to assure our Correspondent, that he is very much mistakea 
indeed, if he thinks, that our late critique upon the poems of L. £. L. was the ie« 
suit of any determination to underrate her real genius* 

We most readily acknowledue that her poetry, has many pleasing qualities, and 
that it would be as disgraceful in the public to entirely neglect it, as it is 
ridiculous in the Editor of the Lvndon Ltteraru Oazffte to assure his readers 
that her powers are of so splendid a character that “ a5 fur as his poetical taste atid 
critical Judgme7it enahte him to Jorm an opinion, hk toui.d adduce no instanci 
ANCIENI' OR MODI RN, OF SIMILAR TALENT AND EXCELLENCu’M ! ! 

When a writer like L. K. L. is thus characterized in a public print of extensive 
circulation^—when terms eulogy are lavished on her name, that if applied to that 
illustrious trio of modern Poets, Wordsworth, Coleridge, andSouihey, would bring 
the blood into their cheeks—when she is elevated by implication above the still 
more illustrious trio of Spenser, Shakespeare and Milton, it is time indeed for an 
honest critic to perfurm his duty, and to warn the crowd of readers, from listening 
to such monstrous absurdities. 


FRAGMENTS. 

POVERTY. 

Shall I contract myself to Wisdom's lore ? 

There 1 lose riches and a wise man poor 
la like a sacred book that's never read.^Decker« 

DKRISION. 

O call this madness in ; see, from the windows 
Of every eye Derision thrusts out cheeks 
Wrinkled with idiot laughter; every finger 
Is like a dart shot from the hand of Scorn, 

By which thy name is hurt, thy honour torn.— Decker; 

INSINUATING MANNERS. 

We must hare these lures when we hawk for friends ^ 
And wind about them like a subtle river, 

That seeming only to run ou its course, 

Doth search yet, as it runs, and still finds out 
The easiest part of entry on the shore. 

Gliding so slyly by, as scarce it touched. 

Yet still eats semetLing in iU^Chapman, 
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AN ORIGINAL POEM BY L. E. L. 

W*. tt^ just finisbed tbe pr«cedinf( article when we were ferored hy « 
friendthe foHoirin^ hitherto uapnbUshed poem from the pen of the Ledy 
whose poetical powers bare been tbe eubjeot of so maoh oonsideraiion. We can¬ 
not more appropriatelr and agreeably close the discussion than by the insertion of 
thia little specimen of her genius. It it written in her beet manner, and i» 
iufficiently elegant, correct, and harmonious, top form a contrast to those eaieleas 
end irregular compositions to which oar censures were applied. If th es e pagee 
nhoald erer meet her eye, we trust that this oeUbraUd young Poetess will not 
think herself harshly treated, or ilUberally under-rated, because we have |miated 
out what wa conceive to be her defects, and described her as inferior to some of 
those profound and philosophical poets to whom a few of her more extraragaat ad¬ 
mirers bare foolishly compared her. For our own parts, after all that we bars 
sdranoed against her claims to ind«cri.,.inate euiogy, we are under no appiwhensioft 
of being eonricted of inconsistency in paying our tribute of praise to the eztremw 
grace and tendeineM that often characterize her occasional efusious. 


ON BEING ASKED TO RETURN A SONG. 

Oh, do not claim again the lay. 

The lav that we have loved so well, 

'Twillcome when thou art faraway 
To me SB memory^s sweetest spell* 
ril think how often we have bung 
O’er the dear page while every thongfat. 

Was lost in wbat tbe minstrel sung 
As we tbe minstrel’s rapture caught. 

AUthatwe loved is here enshrined, 

Tbe beautiful, tbe bright, tbe dear, 

Tbe music of the midnight wind. 

The softness of the twilight's tear. 

The rill, like hope's streams pare and clear. 

Our aummer walks from all apart; 

Our fiowars, are all rscorded here. 

Song is tbe legend of tbe heart. 

Then leave with me tbe strain whose flow 
Of other happier hours may tell, 

XTI love the song whoss spell will throw 
. A soothing chum around,farewell I 

L. E. la 
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THE DEATH OF MEERUN. 

A PASSACC IN INDIAN HISTORY, A, D. 1760. 


A writer in the tliird number of the Calcutta Magazine, has 
Telated ■with elegance and pathos the calamitous and unfortunate i 
end of Surajuod-dowlah, who although in no way a character tu,^ 
be held up as a model for mankind, may yet deserve our pity foi% 
having fallen from such high estate. It were indeed but nega- 
tive^>rai5e to assert Saraj(»od-do\vlah to have been equal to those 
who succeedetl him; capricious and vindictive as he was, they 
who subsequently occupied las place made themselves still nmref. 
conspicuously infamous. Jaftier, was fortunately bound by hiij,^^ 
coiUK'xion With the British, which in some degree prevented the 
savage oulhr^^akings of his temper; his principal officers too. 


w^erc men whose permanency in situalions w%'3S to a certain point 
guaranteed, and they gre.illy curbed his tcrocity. His soniMee- 
riin w as under none of these restraint and acted as he deemed 


lit in his own eyes. In proportion, as Jallicr was a cypher, Mee- 
run carried on the principal business ot the Court; and if his¬ 
tory has not belied him, tiivU'e never w-as a blacker villain. His 
education bad been in every way neglected, wliich, as he was in 
no degree deficient in ability, had it hern cultivated, might have 
tended to check the hasty sallies of his temper; but untaught 
and illiterate, he suli'ered his temper to rage uncontrolled. Ear¬ 
ly power is said to have a tendency to corrupt the best of minds; 
and to this temptation also was Meerun exposed; his word, 
wdien young in life, w as law, and at last he became so fond of 
human blood, that like the Tyger, having once tasted of it, he 
would without reluctance slay men for his amusement. Satiated 
with the view of execution, nothing at last would suffice this son 
of a King, but performing himself the office, which was shun¬ 
ned by the meanest of his father's subjects, and Meerun with his 
own hand is said to have committed murders within the walls of 


his haram. Tyrants are ever suspicious, and the apprehension 
of treason never quitted Meerun^s soul; unhappy was the man 
on whom suspicion fell, for without further evidence than caprice ‘ 
or other judge than prejudice, death vras a sure and certain pu¬ 
nishment; his constant saying was “ Treasonable thoughts de¬ 
serve death, and there is no greater punishment for treason it¬ 
self; when I sus^ct, I use the swmrd; and then I am released.* 
Previous to setting out on his last expedition, he tarried with 
him a list v^ch might equal the Roman proscription, and it was 
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of the same species; 3Ieerun, had not time to stay at Patna, but 
he had a corrected account of old scores which he faitldully in¬ 
tended payin^f otf, hud not the mercy of heaven saved the people 
from his direful tyranny. 

It is to be regretted, that the times now alluded to, the latter 
end of the eighteenth century, before the arrival of Lord Corn¬ 
wallis, M ere not particularly favorable for the exhibition of the 
Britisli oharacler in India. There have been some, who have 
aUeinpled to palliate the faults alleged against the British rulers; 
but the attempt has been niadc, by endeavours to twist the lacts 
of the case, lor when the lacts aie proved, the infereiices, which 
flow tlitrelrom are damning and overwhelming beyond any vin¬ 
dication. Though cveiy patriot would wish to see hiscoualry’s 
name stand as i'air as possible, yet such lairuess cannot be ob- 
^ tained at (he expense of truth, and the colours laid on to con¬ 
ceal the markvS of inlirniity', but shew more strikingly the liiile- 
•ou'uiess of that wliich it has been ciideavouj'ed to hide. It must 
on all hands be allowed, that in corruptness and rapacitj, many 
British in India w^ere at that time uiie(|uulled; lowness oi salary 
is oifered in vain as an excuse lor these enormities. Accustomed 
as all princes were, w ho ascended a throne, to make pj ivate do¬ 
nations to every ohicial at or near the head of the Government, 
it cannot be w ondered, that they deemed their power precarious, 
and imagined that a higher oiler than their own, would at any 
time depress them from a greatness however slavish, to the low¬ 
est degradation in the eyes of mankind—a fallen prince; nei¬ 
ther is it to be admired at, that when a change ai' the reigning 
princes produced a donation, tlie lueuibers of tlie Government 
should some times themselves think a successor to a living king 
necessary, w lien in fact had they been less biassed they would 
never have dreamt of the measure. Actuated by such motives, 
it was but a small step to neglect consiilering the nature of the 
man to be elev^ated, w hether it was in any way likely to secure 
tlie safety and happiness of his subjects; no other principle, (if 
principle tliere was any) could have induced the Governiiientto 
support the atrocities committed in tlie name of his father Jaliier, 
under the protection of the East India Company, by the villain 
Meerun. 5lr. Robert Grant in his history of India, has indeed 
endeavoured to prove, that the acts imputed to him, were falsely 
laid to his charge, and that his character has been grievously 
calumniated. It must be recollected, that tiny on whose infor¬ 
mation Mr, Grant relies, were interested in making such a state¬ 
ment; their own character was in some measure at stake for 
fluppoftfng so infamous a creature; a defence was necessary, 
audj^ nature was not too closely tb be enquired into. If the 
uip^m assertions of native historians, be worthy of credit, aiul 
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tlie time is not yet so far back, as to be beyond Ibe hearsay of 
many, Meernn must be handed down to posterity, as a cold- 
Wooded and detestable tyrant. 

It liiust be in the rorollcction of the reader, that Ali Averdy 
Khan, who had conquered Bengal and Behar left his possessions 
in 1756 to Soorajood-dowl di, who was the author of tlie cele¬ 
brated black bole Massacre, and was linally deposed by Jatlier, 
with the help of the J^nglisli in 1757. Jatlier and his son Mee- 
ruri resided at Moorshedabad, reduced to comparative poverty 
by the sums they liad found it necessary to pay to the English 
Company's servants, and for tJje keeping up of armies. These 
days of poverty were not even days of peace, for foes^were on 
all sides, and those i!'i[faeable yet intangible plunderers the 
Mahrattas threatened c kingilom of Bemgal; on one side of 
the river Ganges, »S!ia ilnni termed Emperor of Dehli (for his 
power there was abolis'jcd) commonly called the great 3IoguI 
had collected Ironi tin* refractory Bajahs of South Behar an ar¬ 
mament, and overlooked tlie city of Paina on that side. On the 
North of the river, lay the forces of Kadin Hossain Khan the 
Governor of Poorneah^ who had been appointed to that situation 
by Jahier himself; ho had, with the arms supplied by his bene¬ 
factor, risen against him, and marched wdth all his troops to the 
aid of Sha Altuin. 

Ramnaruin, who eommandetl on behalf of Jaffier in the city 
of Patna, was in a dcslitate condition as regarded men aiul mo¬ 
ney; the Europeans too were alarmed at the prospect of .being 
with very inadequate means of resistance, surrounded by two 
powerful hostile forces. Oj\ botli sides,letters domaiidiug assis¬ 
tance, were written to their re pective superiors, while them¬ 
selves w'ere occupied in idrlilying their position to the greatest 
advantage. It was fortunate for Ramnarain and Jatlier’s parly 
that their opponents most accountiibly delayed the operations ; 
for succours were distant, uncertain and precarious. The dan- 

f er to which tlie important city of Patna was exposed, induced 
ftffier to make every possible elforl lor its relief; he busied him¬ 
self in preparing a sulHcient body of troops, and applied to the 
Englisii for a powerful aid, seldom refuscil. Tiiree companies 
of Native-troops, wiih one of Europeans, and two guns, could 
only be afforded; but the command of this small detachment 
was given to tfie intrepi<l Captain Calliaud, and he was in him¬ 
self u host. To render the anaamenl, if possible, more impos¬ 
ing, it was determined that Meerun in person should take the 
field at the head of the Nabob’s troops.^ When preparations had 
been, duly made, the army fully provided with every supply 
, Accessary, 4eft Aloorshedabad for the upper country. _ 
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^Before Meerun, hrtwever, had quitted Moorshedabad, he had 
given, orders for the carrying into execution the last airocioua 
act of bis life. Since the death of Ali Averdy Khan, his two 
dajl^b^fg Begum and Gasseetee Brgunt^ had lived 

qai^;imd-^molested Dhacca; they were celebrated for their 
beauty and charity. They nmer had been known to 

m\x in politics, and had they been so inclined, their remote si¬ 
tuation would have rendered their intrigues liable to instantane¬ 
ous detectiou. Scions tif a noble, though fallen stock, there was 
every thing in their past history and present situation to com¬ 
mand I'cspect and excite pity; nor Cf>uld the most far sighted 
faerson connect in anyway the tw^o ideas of their life and 
Meerun’s danger. It cannot well be conjectured, what operated 
in the mind of Meerun, when, on his departure fur Patna, he 
first determined on the destruction of these two helpless and in¬ 
nocent females; revenge he had none to satisty, and as appre- 
^bension was wdiolly out of the question, it can only be attributed 
to the natural depravity of his mind. An order was despatc hed 
to the Governor of Dhacca, named Jesalut Khun, to the ejfect, 
that he should forthwith in the mode he tiiought best, kill the 
two Begums, and certify tlieir death to the Court. Jesalut 
Khan was a man of ancient family and untarnished honor; iie 
bad served under the members of Ali Averdy Khan's family, 
and had by them been raised to rank and attiuence; lus 
noble heart -revolted at the thought of the horrid violence 
intended against the females, and w'ith the spirit of a vir¬ 
tuous man he disdained, being instrumental to it. “ Your com¬ 
mands,” thus he wrote to Meerun, ‘‘ in regard to Atueena and Gas- 
settee Begums have duly reached me. 1 cannot forget the obli¬ 
gations Jbwe to their family, and though you can testify that I 
bave not flinched in the hour of battle, 1 have never as yet steep¬ 
ed my hands in cold blood. 1 have hitlierto proved my devotion 
to your family and your fortune ; bukif in this instance your 
commands mimit of no refusal or ino<.lification, 1 am ready to de¬ 
liver over my Governuieut to whomsoever-.you shall be pleased 
to appoint, forjn this easel cannot obey.” Foiled in his plan, 
Meerun^wai^ far from relinquishing its prosecution ; he looked on 
aUyiides for ^ lilting instrmne^t for hi.s design. A native Court 
unl^ppily presents too many persons, anxious to get place, and 
powcf dt-any and every expense ; persons to whom blood and 
inordor are as bousehold gods : It was upon one Hingun a pri^ 
>^dier, that Aleerun first cast ids eyes ; and it* uo other 
to him, he ia entitled to that of seiectiiig the »fittest 

iliogun was in every way ad^ted t& 
he,;Underfcick^^ jreyn^seless ^nd^deapd^afo, hid 

^ ‘ Iqii ^aiifixadby a iu battd. and a 
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of spefffly elevation. On the day that Sleenm departed for Patna 
Hiiigun with a small retinue set oultbrOhacca ; his journey was 
short and speedy, nor dltl a messenger of Meerun, be his busi¬ 
ness what it might meet with any obstacle nn the road. HingiAi, 
from what he had previously heai*d» wa^'^^cious that his inten¬ 
tions would be as ipuch as possible crossed/thvi4ii‘l<i^^’^ obstruc¬ 
ted by Jesalut Khan the Governor, he therefore cast about in what 
May he should commence his machination. Spies were employ¬ 
ed to survey the house of the Begums ; their habits and manners, 
tlteir time for going forth to take an airing or to pray, w’ere care¬ 
fully watclied, but it was in vain that vschemes like these were 
laid. Much did Hingnn m isIi to avoid tl»o necessity of publicly 
dornanding the Begums at the hands of the Governor, and to this 
end he tried to get ])os.Hession of their persons secretly ; the Go¬ 
vernor however, had intimation, that some plans against their 
safety were in operation, and his vigilance in their behalf was re¬ 
doubled ; Jesalut Khan conceived, that if the conspirators had 
any legal autliority they would never fail to use it, and he was 
the more confinned in liis opinion because no further orders in 
regurtl to the females, hatl been received from Meerun or theNa- 
Mab. When Hingun tbuud all his artiiices and schemes for get¬ 
ting possesion of ihe Begums failed, he had bnt one further re¬ 
source ; this was, to produce Meeriin’s order to the Governor and 
compel ids obedience. How much soe\er this course laid his 
proceedings open to the public view, he saw' no other method, his 
onn prosperity M as at stake and lie resolved to act. Jesalut KJian 
it may be presumed, a! tirst doubted the authenticity of tlie papers, 
which directed him to deliver over to an unknown rutlian the person 
of two royal and beautiful virglfes ; long he looked and gazed at 
the orders ; hefortlnvitli suspected the fate of these unfortunate 
women, and determined to assist them. Hingun, suspicious of hiS 
intentions, pressed the instantaneous compliance with the orders ; 
it was in vain, Jesalut Khan hesitated, stated hisopinionof the pa¬ 
pers and demanded time to compare them, for Hingun coolly ex¬ 
plained to him every particular and shewed him the princes seal^ 
signature, cypher and private mark, until there could be tto 
longer the shadow of a doubt on the subject. With re- 
luotanoe, Jesalut Khan admitted the validity of the orders, 
and promising compliance on the morrow, withdrew. 

It 4jannob be told, bow many schemes the worthy Governor turn¬ 
ed over in his breast on that eventful night, for he was firmly re¬ 
solved, if possible, to give the Begums a <^hance of escape. Much 
as he thought and considered the subject no fes^ibie plan oflered 
itsetf. Whatever assistance Jesalut: Khan could aft'ord, it must 
be dkifia with Aecri^yv for were k known that he had in the aligh- 
test oppewd the projectsJafikx or Meenm» hie 
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was not worth half a year’s purchase. It was very plain, that he 
could by no plan eflect the flight of tlie Begums, from under his iin- 
Eiediate inspection, without incurring suspicion—and he did not 
doubt that Hin^un had spies in all directions, watching his every 
tnoveuicnt and ready to denounce him as a traitor. Convinced, af¬ 
ter mature reflection of the impossibility of any immediate aid be¬ 
ing afl'orded, he was at last reluctantly compelled to confine his en¬ 
deavours to the future. With considerable trouble it was ascer¬ 
tained from one of his companions, that Hingun had ordered 
boats for the conveyance of his charge, and that Ids intention 
to proceed speedily for Moorshedabad and Patna. With all se- 
cresy ihc Governor cause<l a swiit sailing Vessel to be prepared 
on winch he placed a careful commander with a stout and able 
crows to the Captain he briefly gave summary and confidential 
orders to attend Hingun’s vessel, and keep continually near her 
under the guise of being a trading-boat—and to act according 
to circumslanc.es relative to attempts of i)erson:il violence on the 
princesses. 

The news that 4meena and Gasseetee Begums w^ere about to 
quit Dliacca,soon spread in the city, the situation of these unfor¬ 
tunate females had excited general comnuss ration, which was by 
no means lessened when it was known, that Aleerun had sent for 
them. IJirigun would williagiy have kept their departure a 
secret, but it was out of his power. The poor and aliiieted ga¬ 
thered in crowds round the Inuise from the inmates of which they 
had ever found ready relief, and auxioosly enquired as to tlie 
truth of the n'port ; its continnation produced a general and deep 
feeling regret. On the morning of their departure, th'\y were 
met by t!'<' goo i Governor Jesalutllhrai, wlio escorted them w ith 
all the poiu]) ol ohice to the river side, and the lower classes of 
th city foliowed the procession. The minds of the people were 
niticii excited by the reports wliich were current ; hut when the 
assembled multitude observed Hingun and his party advance half 
the distance with all possible respect to meet the Begums, and the 
attention evinced on the part of tlie Governor, their anger waa 
assuaged, and their fears vanished. Had they been in any way 
aware of the designs entertained against their benefactors, they 
would doubtless have- risen in tanmltuous wrath and rescued the 
victims from the liandofthe oppressor. As it was, the Begums 
embarkeil with all the ceremonies due to llieir rank, and the mul¬ 
titude raised a cry of universal blessing with prayers for their 
welfare, as they de])arted. The two sisters wondered much res¬ 
pecting the cause of their transfer from one place to another, and 
bewailed their hard fate in not being allowed to spend their last, 
days in quiet and ^ace, in a place which they lovecl^ from the> 
;ii|^ iu/whkh they were held; but they had seen sudereci 
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too much and too lonj? in the world to give way to regrets or 
remonstrances, wliich they were conscious were equally unavail¬ 
ing. For some time they w<;re treated by Hingiiu with the usu¬ 
al deierencc due to lemules of rauk^ and had no cause of com- 
plaint; as they proceeded further from Dhacca, and entered the 
more desert and uncultivated country, where witnesses w^ere few, 
the behaviour was changed. Gradually, the Begums began to 
suspect that they had not been carried oif without sonie sinister 
intentions, and as their ci)nductor behaved daily more savagely, 
their suspicions were conlinned, until at last they entertained a 
deep but silent conviction that their deaths were determined on- 
The conviction was but too true, and its proofs were soon to be 
adduced. The vessel w Inch they occupied, anchored one evening 
at a desert island in the midst of the river, on which no habita¬ 


tion ot nnmkind was visible. At this place, Hingun broke through 
all file little show of respect he had hitliei LO paid ; he roughly 
entered tiie ]>rivute apartment, and bid the women change Ineir 
a])|jarel and halhe in the river. Suchinsolent and unaccustomed 
behaviour but loo idainly evinced the nature of tlie summons. 
Auieena the eldest of the sisters, at once perceived that their 
death was at liaiid, and openly deuiaudc<l of llingun if such was 
not the case; the viliuiii avowed his intentions ui plain terms* 
She burst out into a lit of w'ce'ping, and asked why she was to 
be unjustly slain ; the younger sister Gasseetee, who possessed 
a firmer mind, exhorted her to be of good cheer, representing 
that death w as common to all human creatures, and that to them 
it was of little consequence if they were summoned to their fate 
a few days sooner or later. rutiiau Hingun bid them pre¬ 

pare in half an hour, and retired, This brief interval was em¬ 
ployed by the unfortunate sisters in the offices of religion ; they 
changed their clothes, sprinkled the holy dust of the Imam 
Hussain’s burial place on their heads, ami repeated the prayers 
appointed for those at the point of dissolution. The period 
expired, and the victims, with veils thrown over their heads 
were brought upon deck. Aiiieeii^ was silei^i, save the broken 
sobs which burst from her breast, as she supported herself on 
her younger, but more composed sister. As the executioners of 
this bloody tragedy approached, Gasseetee threw up her veil 
and addressed Hingun *^To the merciful God we have been 
great sinners, yet from him we hope for pardon; against Mee- 
run we have committed no sin, and it is by Ms order we suffier 
death. It is our consolation that we quit this world innocent 
and unjustly treated; on Meerun’s head we cast our sins, and 
let him at the day of judgment answer for them as well as his 
own. For yobrself, you are the minion, the unworthy minion of 
g viUain ; 70 U are too vile to castaway one thought on; bvA 
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if our pr^ers be" heard now and in heaven, we impreoaf^i on 
Lead of llleerun, the swift and certain vengeance of the Gdd 
above 4?; Wf the lightning of the av^enger fall on him, and lie 
be ^Pl^ii to the dust/’ it needed not that the impious hands 
or ‘ 



these unforiunates with a resistless force into the bod^ of tlia 
stream, and their miseries were speedily ended. The boat!des¬ 
patched by the Governor of Dhacca, had been obliged, some 
accident to linger behind, and as it fullow^ed a few miles iuHl^ 
rear, the attention of the crew w'as called to the bodies of the two. 
sisters, as they floated down, united in a mutual close and deadly' 
embrace ; they died as they had lived. The senseless corpses'were 
picked up and privately buried* The Captain of the vessel was 
horrified at the occurrence; the thouglit, that had he been at' 
hand, he might have prevented this catastrophe, preyed upon 
his soul; although without orders to that eflecl, he made all sail^' 
in a few days came up with Hingun’s boat, attacked it and slew * 
every soul on board. Thus did one actor in this enormous vil- 
lany receive his reward; the end of the principal was at hand^ 
but it was more tragical. 

Meeriin on quitting Moprsliefiabad, proceeded with his army 
to Patna, where liis eneiuies where assembled in force ; it has 
been before said, that he did not find leisure to enter that city 
and perpetrate the massacres he intended. The urgency of the 
case induced him to land on the opposite side of the river, near ' 
Hajeepoor, where Kliadifu Hossain Khan and his forces lay en- , 
camped. Meerun in his rashness, had preceded the English 
troops, and until their arrival he did not dare to combat his ene¬ 
mies' army; Kha<tiin Hossain, on the other hand did not co^uceive * 
himself strong enough to attack Meeruu, until the arrival of' 
some forces, upon a junction with wdiich he had calculated, pr0- * 
vious to the arrival of Captain CalliauiL His calculations were 
erronepuo^ the ^uglish army arrived sooUer than expected, and 
he jiadno ot^r resource than flight. Early in the morning; W 
d^atched fus baggage across the river Gunduk, knd to coyer' 
hie own ^retreat, dreW put bishops as if for battle. Meerub fol^!! 
low^hU example, and both strtnies were arrayed for the 
the Eng1isbeommandei'’,wbbfnmiprad^tial motives disap{>iFWved^^ 
of tutkiti]^ti action under the circumstances of the case, declined 
acennijpanying him. The day was spent in a distant cannonading, 
and flew personal combats between individuals of the two armies, 

Hite f ^neral eUgagem^t took place^ nor wns 
li^Wiyoinyn on either ^de., Immediatel;f >#iai 

ilrt)iig4^^ymuredl£^ fiosiiainNi flight, w 
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bpne and galloped off; as is ever the case where deserted by their 
leader, the troops dispersed in all directions, and in a short 
apace the semblance even of an army did not remain. Meerun 
resolved on pursuing bis fOe: directing a few articles of furniture 
to be sent, he set forth with fifty chosen horse in the d^ection 
of Ettiah, whither he supposed Khadim Husain ta> have gone. 
The attempt wM vaih, for Khadim had taken A (imerent route, 
by which he eventually escaped to his own country. It was on 
the same night, in which the fate of the two Begums was sealed, 
thaf Meerun and his exhausted followers halted a few miles on 
this side of Ettiah, where his baggage soon arrived. As the 
gat^ring clouds gave token of an impending storm, he caused 
the tents to be pitched as speedily as might be, and sat himself 
down with his companions to enjoy the comfort of a quiet meal, 
and to talk over the victory he had gained and the hosts which 
the strength of his arm had discomfited. The banquet was kept 
up until late, when every one retired to rest. By this time, the 
wind had increased to a hurricane, and the rain descended in 
torrents; Meerun distrusting the strength of his large tent to 
withstand the impetuosity of the tempest, gave orders f6r his bed 
to be prepared in a small routy, well secured with thick ropes and 
pins. Thither he retired to rest, having only with him his im¬ 
provisator or story teller, and a servant to perform the office of 
champooing his tired limbs. Lying luxuriously at full length, 
his ol^dient attendant was occupied in kneading his body. While 
the story teller was exerting himself with his most wonderful 
tales, to sooth his patron’s mind to a soft slumber: it was the 
slumber of death. A rattling peal of thunder rolled across the 
heavens, and a flash of lightning descended; the prayer of the 
dying Begums was heard, and their pure spirits had but time to 
ascend to the skies, ere their tyrant and oppressor had breath¬ 
ed hhi last. The servants who came to relieve those on duty, ^ 
could get no answer, from within the teat; the chiefs were 
cul(ed, and Meerun with Lis two companions were found struck 
de^. The tyrant’s head bore five small black marks, the handle 
of^ ilw^ord, which lay exposed from under his piiloW Was melt- ^ 
ed,.^d thi^fop of the tent was completely consumM. “SeA* 
sa^, Ifwi^/KhaQ, aU old soldier, who, thongh serving uinmr 
detested him for his tyranny, “ when heaven directs 
till iugii^^hov^ .surely will the fire reach its destined 



A DRAMATIC SCENE. 


BY R. CALBER CAMPBELL. 


ScBKB.— A Terrace, overlooking on open Country^ 

EMILY. 

Tli^ morningand lie cnmes not 3 *et!—■ 

Tbe birds and butterflies are all abroad, 

Wooing (be ratb flotYors on tbe devrtr lea, 

And vet—>ab I nou'-«look where He bounds along 

Across tbe mead,—be aud his faithful bound, 

Orer tbe knolls and fences } ami, in glee. 

Forgetful of each gravpr thought, buojs up 

His joung rejoicing b«»art upon the sports 

That court him healthfully t—Alas, that heart 

♦ * 

Is shut, as a closed volume, to the light 
That fain would lore to Unger on bis path ! 

♦ • • • • 

Oh Woman ! Woman \ fond, unhappy Woman ! 

Whose bosom nurtures plants that rainly look 
For tbe soft sunshine and tl e cheering rain ! 

Whose heart is an arena, where hot war 
Is waged between the passions ;—and whose Lore, 

-i'Like some poor twining plant that hath no prop— 

Creeps after the rain shadow of a stay 
That wiil not bend to aid it! 

—Why hare I loved him i^Why ?— 

Go, ask the night-bard why it lores to sing 
Cpon tbe rose’s stem, spurning the breath 
Of buds as fair and fragrant!—Ask the flowers 
Why to the sun and dew their chalices 
They hold forth greedily ! --Ask the pert bees 
Why do they borer o’er the clorer field. 

The bean-flower’s blossom, and the banks of tbymt^ 

Hor seek the blue sky snd tbe sparkling stars ! 

—l.ove is no purchase, made by dint of craft,— 

Ko bargained merobandiae,—no borrowed badge,— 

Ho riob'reeognizanes, by^ealtb bestowed 
Upon a petted minion,—nor doth the heart 
Fkfc out and choose its paramour ! and so 
1 loTo-Mfuad lova wMle Lora may lierbr ebosr 
Jbt uugn of •& nnswaiiag shadow here J 
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Hark ! 

A footi-hd com9«,—Tie comes ! T knovr that atopi 
That careless atep l^Ah ! had he erer loved* 

And hopelessly—(but that *s impossible !) 

His heavy heart would on his airy tread 
Have aet a burthen ! 

msBnowB. 

A blithe good morrow to you, sweetest Coz 
Down* Carlo! down—and prithee do not soil 
The robes of our young Honeysuckle. 

EISILY* 

Heigho !—In sooth* I’m tired*— 

nisBROws. 

I fain would sleep ; 

Why, mercy on me, Coz ! 

Hast thou had scanty rest, or evil dreams ? 

Why, Emily ! that cheek is waxing pale* 

And—oh ! those silly Lore Tales—dearest Coz* 

You hare been conning them until your eyes 
•--Those beautiful blue eves—(how 1 love violets !— 
They ate so like them !) look like little gems* 

Bright sapphire gems iu w'olls of chrystal light ! 

XUILY. 

'Tis nothing, Disbrowe, nothing.—Have ye no news t 
You’ve been a truant, too—all yesterday* 

And yesternight; aud last night—oh ! last night 
’Twas very rough and stormy !—But you 're tired* 

Andl can wait to hear of your adventures. 

DISBROWE. 

Oh, jio I 

I am not tired of that you wish to hear*— 

But do you oare to hear T —You look so cold— 

1 almost think you do not love me now, 

As you were woot to do* when we were young* 

And played together ’midst the clover fields ; — 

And wandered in the woods*—and on ihe shore 
Gathered suoli atore of shelU I—Girls are so cold 
Whan their'proud bosoms swell to womanhood 1 

» BMJI.Y. 

Yea. Disbrowe* cold they are : so are the anows- 
That,rim the crater of the bet volcano— 
do not lore thee less than 1 hud wont— 

Ism T—what a #evd1 thou kuo^lllt 1 do not| and<r-^ 

Bm iMt ni{^t where weit thou ! 
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tnSBROWK* 

I started^ as rou knovr, with fleet hound 
Andvj true gun—two surer friends, dear Coz, 
l^as court or camp can gire,—just as the dawn 
Began to blush upon the mountaia’s brow : ' 

And long 1 rambled, free from care or thought. 

Save once or twice, perebanoe, when, sooth to saj, 
A doubt came o’er me of jour sudden change 
Of ’hariour to me t—well 1 some hours thus passed 
With rarious success^l reached the forest— 

The Cheviot forest - jou remember it 1 

XMILT* 

Oh, Disbrowe, jes I—Here, in this tiny bag. 
Sewn by my Angers, is that very riolet— 

The selfsame one you gathered there for me. 
Bidding me keep it for you till you came 
Back from the wars I — 

* * * * Ayid yet yim call me ectd f 


DISBROWE. 


Is it the same 1—indeed ?—the very same t 
Mine own dear gentle Couein ! 

Well t there I came. 
And, tired with walking, threw me on the grass ^ 
And all around me Nature looked so bright 
That even I bad nearly worshipped her 
With poet's prayers. The forest looked so grees^ 
Xike a saloon where fairies hold their revels ; 

And on the boughs the dewbells clustered thick, 
Like beads upon a rosary—which the sun, 

Now burning brightly, told off, one by one, 

Xilte some old anchoret I 


Around me all the Barth 
Was a mosaic of flowersdaisies flashed up 
Clad glancea from the scented grji 9 a,«~lika eyes 
Jrom perfumed curls ;»priinroses, sick with odoor, 
Xhpgmsfaed around and fflled Uie air with sighs; 


Whilst harebeila meek; ihat evet read the earth, 
|,4 owb their heanteous Ups to sip the dew 
ire were violets too, sweet Coe, as fair 
it whisk you have kept for my poor sake^> ' 
fbleie do your 6m swimming eyc«,idy^lKnuIy! 
i4 liilr^ won etioUiof, aadiNtls won hososaing. 
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And pilfering in their progress fill the eweets 
The rich dowers had so craftily wrapt up 
Within the fair folds of their painted hoods ! 

And winds, that have no usberer, entered in. 

Roving through every green recess and nook. 

Like a young girl in search of mysteries, 

Love^seorets, and all that. Oh, it was sweet! 

And there X lay, until my fancies took 

Full many a strange and dreamy shape ; and then 

Sleep stole upon me, like a gentle thief; 

And dreams of hounds, and horses, and wild waves,— 
The combat’s hurry, and the con<|ueror’8 baste. 
Worked in my mind ; and then too^it was odd— 

1 had a dream of you. 

£M1LV. 

Of me, dear kinsman i—hotv? 

nXSBROWB. 

Oh ! 1 was wounded, and you dressed the wound. 
And it grew well j and then—but mock me not — 

You will get angry if 1 tell the rest. 

EMIXT. 

Psha t angry ?—at a dream?—you dreamt that— 

niSBROWE. 

That I did love you, Emily ! -- 

EMILY. (Qutckiy.) 

Was that a dream ? 

DISBROWE. 

But hear me out—and that you too loved me ! 
—There f how you start, and colour up, all red—• 

Aiiid catch your breath—nay, do not look so angry t 

EMILY. 

•dngrj/ ?—Oh I Dishrowe! Disbrowe! 

What poor interpreters of woman’s looks 
. Ajre though Uess meat Well! your dream I 

mSBROIVE. 

m 

My dream!—oh ! then 1 woke-T-and took the road 
To the Squire’s Hall ; and in the afternoon. 

Thinki^ of you, and wishing you to read 

draam-^oowdo not frown 1-^1 homewards tnroed. 
Bttt there had eetne a change Nature j and 
frewae higi crept h*or thestgiU^ ^oo^of 
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sest 

Ther« w«« a atormr breath abroad—the wind. 

That had played g^ently in the morning hour* 

Piped aullenlT, and wrestled with the treea. 

And tossed the torn leaves on my path,—and threw 
The oak’s strong braachea, like a maniao’s arms, 
Afloatupon the air,-^and ofits fruits^ 

The clattering acorns,<—made wild castanets, 

I'o which it danced in furious merriment! 

And rose o’erhead the dense clouds, black with sbowerB, 
Like the daik eyes of a fond fearful woman. 

That 611, and 611, until they flood * and so 
7V)tfi/did, those clouds,—and lightnings flung about 
Their forked banners, thunders growled aloud. 

And 1 was wet and wearv* 

EMIT.Y# 

]Vfy poor, poor Cousin ! you were wet and weary. 

And 1 so warm and snug ! but trust me coz» ! 

I thought of you* Where found you shelter 1 

msBRowa. 

In Margaret’s hut, your good old nurse^ and she 
Interpreted my dream. 

SMILY. 

Your dream ! that good, old, silly crone ! she knows 
U^otliiug of dreams. 

msBnowE. 

But she knows much of hearts, of young hearts, Cmily^ 
Mote than do you or I. 

Oh ! do not turn away 
May I not clasp a cousin’s waist? are we 
Ofkin no longer ? and in our glad youth 
]>id I not call you—*' enySr 

SMITHY. 

Oh! oousitk Diabrowe, whither shall I tural 
You do not love me, nay, you hate roe now^ 

1 feel you do* I dare not look on you* 

nuBXtows* 

■ Jkjtd why sot look on me, my Smily T 

BUILT* 

Beeeose my foolieh^rating eyes would tell 
Thu long hid, txeworeil eeoret 0 ^ myr 
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DISBUOWB. 

Mr timid Bride ! what 1 did’st thou think that I, 
Though reeklesSf thoughtless, wayward, thus could lire 
Within the magic of thine artless grace 
Yet *8cape its power 1 Nay, 1 hat^e loved thee long, 
And though 1 cannot tell a lover's tale, 

Nor whisper words that crowd about mv tongue, 

Fain would I crave thy love, my blushing Queen ! 

EMILY. 

*Tis thine, dear Disbrowe ; ever, ever tbioe ! 

Ob ! truly hath the Poet said of Love, 

First love is still the strongestfirst and last 
Is mine for you ; for, even, when a child 
I gambolled merrily among the fields. 

You were far dearer to my simple heart 

Than nurse, or handmaid, fawn, or bird, Or flower: 

And, as to womanhood 1 drew, I found 
Wv heart still wandering to the past, to glean 
From that old path sweet thoughts of you , for still 
Your image lodged within mv memory. 

As in the bosom of some gentle^stream 
Lie the soft shadows of embowering trees ! 

Sicutidrabud, June 1830. 


SONG. 


All creatures that joy in the feelings of love, 

Sleep now in the brake, or the branches above. 

And the dull bat and owl, by the old ruin'd tower, 

Share with me this heavy disconsolate hour. 

The bell of the fountain strikes sad on my ear, 

And the sounds of the forest like wailings appear; 

The moon sends me tidings of grief from above. 

She crowns my despair, for sbe shows not my love. 

When my Lucy is absent nought in nature 1 prise* 

The light of my life is the glance of her eyes ; 

Midst the bloom end the grandeur of seasons I bear 

la my bosom a wintai of wasting despair. J. F* 
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WHO IS IT THAT GOVERNS ? 


(A free Translation from the German.) 

THK BOOK-KEEPER. 

' *‘I am a ruined man !” exclaimed Mr. Diigoutin when he re¬ 
tamed, from the Board of Admiralty at Paris where he held the 
office of Book-keeper. ‘‘1 am a ruined man Henry! We mist 
part. 1 can no longer provide for you. X cannot keep mj pro¬ 
mise to your mother to be a father to you. 1 am a lost man 
Henry Launay, without Mr. Degoutin’s assistance with whom 
he had been for two years, would have been the most helpless 
and solitary creature in the world. For in the small country 
town in which his mother by adverse circumstances was reduc¬ 
ed to get a wretched livelihood by spinning and working at her 
needle, he acquired nothing but a hne hand writing, which en¬ 
abled him by his skill in copying to defray a portion of the ab- 
Bolutely necessary house expences. Mr. Uegoutin an old friend 
of his mother, was so good as to take Henry into his own house 
where be treated him as his own son; and on account of his 
beautiful hand writing, he occasionally employed him in copy¬ 
ing. Henry was a goo i soul, with a ciiai ining face and a tall 
noble figure. Mr. Di^goutin a bachelor of sixty-two, without a 
family, loved him a.s his own son, and intended to leave him 
the whole of his very moderate fortune. “ You a lost man Mr. 
D^goutin? for heaven’s sake, what canyon have done ?” “Alas, 
I have done nothing but I am to do,”—said the Book-keeper 
throwing his pocket book on the table—“ what we will speak 
idterwards. I will hand you all iny cash, my last bequeath- 
ment. Should you not see me again to-morrow know that 1 am 
arrested: then fly from here, look out for a situation, and what¬ 
ever report may say, regard me as an honest nuin !” 

Henry was beside himself from terror and pity. He begged 
of his friend wUh tears in his eyes to confide to him what! had 
hapMned. He swore rather to die than to abandon him. ^ 
' no eld man was silent for a long time. A weight seemed to 
Itoowhis heart. At last with a wep sigh, he said,-** To the«< 
Henigr, but to thee only 1 will tell it. Woe be to thee if thoRJ’ 
idmtddifi: dishonour my confidence. It might be at the expenea. 
of yoordiherigr, or even of your life- But it is well perhiqM that^ 
1/ sWa)%toB«t to thiee, tliat thoa shotddst kn^ that I am innoM 
ceai'i^UmmlUieiy no one else will heBevb me so. But he as4di»| 
l«RtdiMH»tow«wM<diould yentma^t to rnip yourash^igmak on^ 

iMad has boM ararmw. from my^yithi^d 
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Henry with trepidation promised all his foster father required of 
him. 

My son listen then to me” said Ihe Book-keeper in a tremq- 
lous voice. " In Ihe Marine Treasury there is a deliciency of a mil¬ 
lion of franes. It has become known, it can no longer he concealed. 
The head of the department 3Ir, de Gattry through iininease 
dissipation has rained himself. To save himself he is ready to 
sacrifice any innocent victim. Godin heaven knows by what 
I have deserved it! Mr, de Gattry lias pitchetl on me. He of¬ 
fered me forty, he ofiVred me sixty thousand francs if in a let¬ 
ter addressed to him, 1 would declare myself guilty. He wasoa 
his knees before me. lie said that as I ^vas without wife or chilr 
drenandfiny own master, I had nothing to lose, but much to win. 
But not so he. He had rank, .dignity, the honour of his ancient 
noble relations, besides his wife and children—all was at stake— 
he said it would be an easy matter for me to make this sacrifice, 
that I hail only to write him a letter for every line of which he 
would give me ten thousand francs and assist me to fly beyond 
theboundaries. Like a maniac did he jump up when I poor old 
man, modestly ventured to utter some just scruples. Then 
again with a forced emotion he lowered bis tone of voice into 
apparent apathy. It is now too late,” said he, ^ to retreat. I 
demand of you the books, the accounts. Already according to my 
views and interests they have undergone the necessary changes. 
\!ViU you now precipitate me into the gulf? Parle saint Dieu—• 
you will break your neck before me ! Choose, for we now play for 
life or death !” I was so terrified that in my anxiety I could not 
utter a word. In his rising despair he seemed about to murder 
me. Had he killed me he might have said that I had declared 
myself guilty, that 1 had craved his forgiveness which he not be¬ 
ing able to grunt I ill ray despair had destroyed myself. Oh 
Henry of whut are great men not capable ! 

** They are sometimes devils incarnate !” exclaimed Henry. 

1 will run to the Minister, to Cardinal Beruis, to the King. 
1 will throw myself at their feet and implore their justice.’* 
t “ Do no such thing at the risk of your life,” says Mr. 
Degoutin.^ “ You vowed silence. Don’t take a singfle step, don’t 
haznrd one word, I don’t wish you to be precipitated along with 
mo fntpHhe gulf. J have asked time for consideration. Mr. de 
Oattty has accorded me twenty-four hours. Early to-morroa^ 
precisely at 16,1 must beat the office, 1 must give ^ 
dieGisio9viriH; to^oopy vei^ally the fetter which he banded tp 
if addtMrScd to him from me, and to fly immediately tor—r 
to lahe ^yfedging m the Bastile at 11 o’clock. Tilltlienidaro t 
P^^it m house, nor may you. He has forbidden both 

Spies are 
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fiouse and our lives are at stake. That frantic manlia^sards all. 
What is the sacrliicc of two men’s lives, if he can wash away n 
€tain upon his character.” 

“ And what do you intend to do, Mr. Desfoutin ?” 

“ I rely on GJod, he will not sufl’er innocence to perish ! I must 
nwait the result, if I go to prison ; God's will be done! In the 
‘hands of justice I am at least secured against assassination. £ 
'will then speak out, be the consequence what it may. God will 
iiot abandon innocence. Till then remain silent. Here is all 
my cash, take it. Should I be innocently condemned, should 
this villain triumph through the powerful influence of his rela- 
'tioiis, then fly from this ! Your death can be of no service to 
me. ” 

Both continued for a long time to talk over this unfortu- 
Tiate afl'air ; the Book-keeper with the firmness of a pure con¬ 
science, Henry willi the despair of a grateful and aflection- 
ate son. Mr. l>egoutiu during this discourse regained bj- de¬ 
grees his former serenity and self-possession while in the same 
proportion Henry lost both. Ashe consoled Henry, he was him¬ 
self consoled. He desired him to go to his room and divert him- 
eelf as well as he could. Henry obeyed in silence and sadness 
and went away. Mr. Degoutin who felt that he was in the 
■aituation of a doomed man, put his papers in order. 

MARGARTTTE. 


Henry Lannay passed through the Court of the Palace on 
*the ground floor of which Mr. Degoutin occupied a few roonis. 
The palace belonged to Count Delosia who with his spouse lived 
in one of the most splendid houses at Paris. It was even ru¬ 
moured that Prince Soubise paid liis addresses to the Count's 


daughter. Indeed, the Prince was a frequent visitor, and ap¬ 
parently much occupied with his attentions to the Count's 
daughter, but in reality his visits were on account of her lovely 
companion Margaritte de Chateaunay. Margaritte an orphan 
■without fortune entirely dependant on the Count’s bounty, 
cared little about all the sweet things which the Prince who wa^i 
nearly forty experienced in the intrigues of a profligate court, 
could whisper her. She in the most blooming age and with 
/the charms of Venus had cliftarer eyes for the handisome young 
‘Uertrv. How could it be otherwise? she saw him so often 
foy she had constantly some very important business to 
lerttinge'with him. Either for her or the young Countess 





,io copy some poems, or -music, that brought him fre- 
handv^ome little sums of money. , 'But he nev^ 
that bo^had conquered MargaiitiO’s hehrt. His intdr- 


he not have 


ittfe had become an agreeable necessity. WhV 
been with pleasure in the oompaniy of 
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ly ? But the secret glow which overwhelmed her heart her 
could uot see. He went to her without any quicker beaiing 3 )t 
of the pulse and came quietly away. , 

Margaritte was at the window when Henry passed across that 
court, pale as deatli and wringing his hands. She was terriiied- 
when she saw the idol of her heart thus abandoned to griel' and 
despair. She called out to him in an under-voice. But ahsorh— 
ed ill his despair he heard nothing. “ Henry ! Henry !” siie. 
again and with a louder voice called out, and witli her handf 
she beckoned him, when lie at last looked up, and obeyed. 

“ What can the matter be, Henry ? For God’s sake tell me,n 
whence your excessive grief ? die asked wuh anxiety when he 
entered her room in tears ; Henry sighed but answered not,. 
“Dear Henry speak, your silence kills me. Has any misfortune 
happened to you ? Has... • I tremble all over. Tell me should 
it be ever so horrid. I conjure you by wJiat you hold most^ 
eacred, tell it to me.” Bu- Henry sighed and remained silent.^ 

Now Margarine’s anxiely had risen to its climax. “How 
Henry, you don’t deign me an answ'er? Have I offended you? 
Am 1 so very cheap to you? Oh ! do not leave me any longer 
in this mortal anxiety. Do speak Ibr God’s sake !” 

Henry shook his head, and said. “Dear Madam let tno 
remain silent, I dare say nothing—only tliat we must part. To¬ 
morrow 1 must leave this liouse, perhaps Paris ! A death-like 
paleness shot over lit. *’eautilul countenance when she heard this 
intelligence ; enfeebled sUc ..at down, gazed at her friend ia. 
despair, seized his hand as if slie wanted to hold lain fast to. 
prevent his leaving her, and With scarcely an audible voice^ 
said : “ My Henry, why ?” 

. Henry was vsilent. 

After a short interval of time, she repeated her question in ^ 
tremulous voice. Her eyes filled with tears. “ Am I so worth¬ 
less in your eyes that you will not so much as tell me the rea¬ 
son why you must leave Paris. If you should think so,. 
Hcn^ 1 should for ever leave you with all my heart—^if I could- 
No Henry, I can never hate you. Go, I thought I had ono 
^end on earth. I am undeceived. Go, you will find friends* 
enough in this world, but no one that partakes so much of your 
J^d and good fortune. Go!” said she, and sobbing aloud sha 
covered her face. 

When Henry saw the beautiful girl in tears, his mind waa 
absorbed in grief. “ Alas ! beauteous Margaritte it is not my 
fault that 1 am obliged to go. How glad I should be to remain. 
Oh how much I am moved by your participation of my sorrows*. 
Did you know how dear you arc to me. Did you but knuw^ 

1* < m”. ^ ‘ 
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" At these words Margarittr looked ap to him and {ntettupting^ 
Bini said ; “ Hjpocritc ! I dear to you ? and yet 3 on love to tor-* 
ment me so ; tlianks to Heavens that I have no brother, God 
ibrbid that he should act like you; I should soon be ia my 
grave !” 

“ And had I a sister,” replied he in a melancholy mood “ and 
she resembled y ;U, oh then I should be happy, 1 might then uu-' 
bosom niy heart to her. But”.., 

“ Pour out then your sorrow! Perhaps my dear Hcnry I 
might assist you with good counsel. Imagine that I am yOttr— 
sister”, she got up and gave him her hand. 

Henry kissed it respectfully, ar.d tnnch embarrassed he gaa- 
ed in his sister's eyes that searched with so much tenderness for 
his secret. “ What can unseal fhat beautiiul mute mouth?” 
She thought to herself and tenderly touched his rosy lips 
and let her hand negligently' fall on Ins shoulder. 1 have for¬ 
gotten the time of sui'h sweet t^le A t^te, else, 1 might say hoW 
long they remained in that position, nor can 1 recollect vvhether 
a change from it is sudden or gradual ; hence I can only Say 
that brother and sister leaned their cheeks against each otlil*r, 
then by some unaccountable mififtake tlieir lips seemed to approach 
tili in one long kiss they forgolj all the miseries of the world. 
The seal ort his bps, to be surd could not long resist the burn¬ 
ing heat of Jove. He had no longer any secret for his sweet 
^sler. Under vows of eternal secresy h' ..olnmunicated to her 
all w hich half an hour ago he promised to Mr. HAgoutin so 
oolemidy never to disclose. 

< Marguntte however, trightened at the recital yet felt as happy 
as if placed belore the gates of lieaven. She loved, she had 
now sipped the cup, »he felt the agreeable sensation of the rush¬ 
ing of the blood over her whole frame, and thought that to love, 
nothing was impossible ! 

Comfort y^ourself iny good Henry, you cannot, you date 
not leave me. There may be found means by whioh your foster 
father shall be saved!” 

“ But”, said Henry with anxiety, “ without betraying the se« 
%ISrel.” 

“ Could I but find some way to extricate hitn :** said Maf- 
jgaritte with a low voice. go now Henry, go IWish to ^ 

alone. ] must find -out some means !” 

- Heriry went awAy sofiiewhat less thelaficboly. 

^ ^ . miNCU m>VBl8E. 

. *'* 

' of Prioee SoqIHwb Jbalt«4 Ve- 

.Tko Vtisaets t)ie flight Vtoirtt ikm 

>oitt -af tocTOOriu H«r face 
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from het sisterly interview. The Prince thouf^ht he never 
beihte bad beheld her so beautiful—and inch ed, how could it 
well be otherwise, in the excitement of first love ! 

. ^ Goo<l God ! how transcendently handsome yon are,” said 
be kissing her hand. She led him into the saloon and expressed 
l|er sorrow that he should have missed the Count iwbo,wiih his 
spouse and daughter went out on a visit. 

“You pity me and I congratulate myself on my good h/r- 
ttine. Yet may every mischance be so agreeably repaid as this !’^ 

Margaritte used to his flattering compliments paid no at¬ 
tention to this. She was lost in thoughts of her newly acquired 
brother, how could it well be otherwise, she still felt his Irater- 
nal Ups impressed on hers, yet she reflected how she could con¬ 
trive to prevent his departure, in assisting Mr. Degoutin to get 
out of his troubles. At first she thought of discovering what, 
she knew to Count Delosia, and through his influence and pru¬ 
dence she hoped to extricate the old Book-keeper Ifom ids di¬ 
lemma, who went forward to meet his fate. 

But her courage vanished when she reflected on (he probable 
lazy selfishness and proud insensibility of the Count, towards the 
sutl'eriogs of a poor man—a mere Book-keeper. 

The arrival of the Prince brought on difl’erent plans to divert 
the blow from the grey hair of the old man ; He, ihe favorite 
of the then all powertul first, minister, who even could direct¬ 
ly visit the King, he, and no one else, could be the saviour 
here. 

“ Seigneur” she said “ I beg of you to leave joking aside for 
fhis time ? Let us speak of something serious.” “ How my haruU 
some Mtirgiiriltc, do you then indeed think love a joke ?” 

® At all events your’s^is.” 

“ If my love for you is a joke only, then all that is beauti- 
lul in heaven or on earth is a joke, and there is nothing true 
under the moon ; then oh Margaritte your divine shape, the 
glance of your eyes in which glitters Ihe'most perfect soul, all 
the spducmg charms that surround you, are false ^and illusive*^ - 

■ * I beg of you to cease. Prince, such language' ill suits yoq 
to e^er or me to hear; but why do you tell me all tliis?. jls it 
l^ecaui^ yoo feel of my company ? Or, that you want to 

S ‘ve me a proof that you are a most poUtc gentleman ? I know. 

at as well as the whole cogrt, the wlmle town. Or do you vyisk 
me to believd all the flattering compliments you are pleased to 
Stake ? Oh! you surely cannot have 9^ bkd an opinion of me.” 

lfe^^ywiti«tHeveactruth>” replied theJPriime bdieve ip that: 
W^h;yQW feeijfond aUdiapute^ Believe that%^ 
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“ May heaven preserve me from blood. Prince. But should I 
be so happy as to possess in a little degree, a claim on your< 
esteem.’’ 

“ You do—^you do !” exclaimed Prince Soubise and now foU 
^ lowed a succession of assertions, and asseverations, which it 
may be as well to leave the I'eader to supply according to hig. 
own fancy. 

But JVIargaritte knew how to draw her own advantage. 

She advanced a modest request which the Prince declared 
granted before he heard it. She now related under the seal of 
the deepest confidence the unfortunate history of the Book¬ 
keeper which by an accident slie liad come to hear, and for 
whom she felt the most lively interest, merely because he was 
her quiet neighbour. “You, Prince” she continued, “yoacanhere 
enlarge the glory of your silent virtues. You can save oppres¬ 
sed innocence from an ignominioUvS end, and you will pre¬ 
vent the villany of the great from prevailing over the honesty 
of the poor. None but you can help here, your word with Cardinal 
Bernis”. 

«-Oh don't mention him ! replied the. Prince. I cannot, 

trust him. He is the favourer of the prodigal Gatlry, and if I- 
am not mistaken an adorer of his daughter. The Cardinal must 
be left out of this play entirely, but..the Prince suddenly re¬ 
mained silent, and utter a short reflection, said “ I am going 
to leave you, there is not a moment to be lost. I am jea¬ 
lous of any man who might deprive me of an opportunity ta 
gain credit in your eyes. Adieu, fair Margaritte, I shall 
not repose till I have fulfilled your' philauthrophic desire,®^ 
He then kissed her fair hand and went away. 

MADAME DE POMPADOUR. 

He sprung into the carriage and drove to the court. When 
in the Tuilleries he took the direction of the rooms of 
Madame de Pompadour. Every one of my readers knows 
of what weight 5ladame de Pompadour was at the timo 
of King Louis XV. his most Christian Majesty. Sha 
was the unbdKnded mistress of his heart, of his will, bis 
empire. Yef her time of raring wag passed. She was then about 
thirty-five^years of age. But her gracefulness was not in' the 
lease diminished. The easy flow of her conversation, the chartna 
of hef mind, the brilliancv of her fancy—the gracefulness 
of her manners had increased with her years. The King was stilk 
bound in her soft chains. Neither the will of whole royal fa-« 
i^ly nor.Bib artitfices of the royal Premier Betwis^ could prevail 
against hers. That was well hmwu to the wh^e courts aniiiii 
fseiy rr?wic«. , ^ . 
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This sagacious woman knew it well, and was but little 
lifraid of the opposite party, the Queen’s. The principal 
members of the court were on her side or rather they lay 
at her feet. Even Voltaire was not a little proud that slie look¬ 
ed upon him with favour. But after the King no one stood 
iiiglier in her favour than Prince Soubise. 

Indeed the Prince though a man of forty was completely form¬ 
ed to please. He was an accomplished courtier, witty, ingenious^ 
and seducing. Above all she believed him to love her for her¬ 
self only and not for any thing else. The Prince was one of those 
gallants who are every thing to every one. 

Thus near the Marchioness, he was a lover charmed by ber 
personal attractions, and with strong compulsion only could re¬ 
strain the fire of his ardent passion, which he—did not feel, 
Madame de Pompadour percei\ed often, and not without being 
tenderly moved, his struggle between respect and love, and her 
heart in spite of her will w^as irresistibly drawn towards him 
when it ought to have belonged to the King alone. She felt for 
the Prince what she did not wish to feel, but just because she 
did not wish it, slie loved him the more. Yet this woman with 
her caution and knowlege of the world took good care that no 
one should perceive what she herself was ashamed of. And in¬ 
deed it never entered, not even in dreams, the imagination of her 
courtiers. But the Prince was a shrewd guesser, he continued 
to play his part and laughed. 

“ What have you forgotten, butterfly ?” she asked him when 
he entered her apartment, which he had left only one houi'before. 

“ Oh dear Marchioness, near you I have always the misfor¬ 
tune to forget myself. But .aVlUia A oOniplaiii^ said Le^ 

pressing her beautil'ul hand to his lips.” 

“ To the point my dear Prince. When you say you are going 
to speak oi yoUrself I don’t know, if with j ourself you don’t 
mean France, or the whole of Europe, your sphere is so large.” 


“ Fair Marchioness, you speak ironically, and yet you speak 
truth. Indeed I was going to speak of myself, viz: of France, 
that is to say of yourself. ” 

Ok what poetical Ucences! You have a fine talent for 
poet^.” 

“ Who has it not when he has the good fortune to be near) 

ypw’” „ . 

, .You were going to speak of yourself, Prince !** 

, f ^rue Madam of myself, but my being is absorbed in your^sj 
Vbat.is against you is.agaifist myself 1 have ... .v ^ 

' * Priuoa 1 cannot'gaess your meamlig Speak in 
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“ Be it 80 „iii dry pro^^e then ! Do you know in whet tjocifetjr 
they hrst &un^ that ballad in which insipid meanness wfts ti - 
stand for vivid w it” < 

^ “ You mean thaf low ballad principally against me? In what 
jcompehy ? Perhaps at the Cardinal’s ? Haven*t I guessed it 
Half by his protege the letrd dc Oattry. The miscreant is 
npw abandoned even by all his former ftppHng domptoions* and. 
would be on the point of punishment for nis villanies, to be a 
galley-slave for life, but by his influence with the Catdimd hk is 
in a fair way to rest his sins on the shoulders of a poor but 
honest old man.” 

“ What, do you say?” relied the surprised Marchioness, 

^ In the treasury oi the Marine Board, is an immense deficit 
they say of more than two millions. 1 forgot to tell it to 
you an hour ago. Thus I was right in saying that it re¬ 
garded me, because it regards you and it regards France.* 

* But are you sure you hnvG heard this accurately?” ^ 

The Prince related to her all the particular circumstances he 
knew and adorned bis narrative according to his pleasure. He 
described the roguishness, the villany of Gattry in such glowing 
colours, he painted with such a feelinguess the deathlike despair 
of the old innocent honest Book-keeper, he related so touchingly^ 
the sufferings of the poor defenceless unprotected Degoutin that 
the charming Marchioness melted into tears. 

^ No, said she, that shfdl not he, tliis innocent old man mast 
not become a sacrifioe for another man’s villany. Can you an¬ 
swer for every circumstance being true as you have told me?” 

** I am answerable for word I have said.” 

“ Their p 'Xe leave of you. I must go to the 

Ring ! 1 h ' A^Siat you have shown me the 

to do a a<.. 2^uch infernal villanies^s Gattry broo^ 

Sipon shall not stain the soil of France. The King thinks nobly.” 

^ As long as hia good angel does not leave him. Permit ai#. 
to kiss the hand of that angel that 1 may also be sanctified.^^' 
The Prince took his leave. The Marchioness had h^self Iw* 
ppiinced to ^King. ^ 

T^M KINO. 





I expected you a long thue ago, my dear MarcliiMeiii 1** 
the K^ng as he went to ipeet her. 

I^UBtold thatyour'Majestyhadgtvenapi^vatoau^ttib^' 
to the English Ambaasador,” ' ^ 

; “ Y«it, oh that fel W has excruciated me with the most fireflpnM 

to be has wearied oat'my 

" 't any ioog^ and sent him to tlic 
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Are you not wfll my dear Marchioness ? I really believe that 
you have shed tears !” 

-“ Near niy King I feel always well.” 

“My good Marchioness! Pleaae.to sit down^ Have you 
brought your iKork ^ong with you, I will assist you in string¬ 
ing the beads* I reliate to you a fine story of Lady de 
Mulach* A love intrigue, sans pareil. You will scarcely credit 
it. I have nearly split my sides with laughing while hearing this 
story. But how can I see the eyes of my Antoinette bedewed 
with tears ! Tell me first what sorrow has caused them ? 

—— “ Well, Sire, it is indignation for the revolting wickedness 
o{ some men and my chagrin, that under the best monarch they 

dare thus to maltreat innocence ! For...» 

Relate it to me m\ dear child. I will indeed give an ex¬ 
ample of severity. Wliat am I then it with all my royal jpower, 
I am not able to prevent you shedding other tears than those of 
joy. Who dared to oileiid you ?” 

“ It is he who has offended the dignity of the name of the 
most just, most humane ot all Kings.” 

The King was astonished and with great eagerness he iiv- 
quu'ed tor iurther information. 

The Mairchioness related to him the whole story of the in¬ 
famous plans of Gattry and by what means he wanted to force 
the honest Book-keeper to rvow himself guilty of such a villa- 
nous crime for the sake of a few thousand francs. She related it 
with her peculiar irresistible eloquence, and by the brilliancy of 
her ideas she heightened the colours of the picture of human 
wickedness and ot abandoned helpless innocen'*** She herself 
was moved to tears by the livel; e scenes of 

atrocity and misery. 

“ OtjL well,” said the King when she had finished, with as¬ 
tonishment in bis looks and tone, “ is it only tlfat ? nothing else ? 
What does that concern us ? Let the court of justice care for 
it; they ^M1 punish no doubt. But now hear my story of the 
gallantry of Lady Muttach!” ^ . 

— — “ Let me only observe, Sire, that ^ith tomorrow the 
appeals to the oourt will be too late. Should Gattry 
have ^tho written documents of the Book-keeper in lust 
brads, and if he has taken his flight he is condemned and the 
viUgin Cr^fy aa a foitfaful officer honoured in his employ, and 
your Majesty cheated of two millions. 

, f That*t,ilWv(ire must inform the Cardinal of it.” 

'a Hr ^ friend of Gattrv.” 

1 ?^ Wrll Um urn police minister. He might in the mean while, 

'» r * 
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^ Excellent Sire ! I must again admire your penetration and ho¬ 
nor your good heart. 1 indeed did not recollect that il the police 
could lay hold of Gattry’s own hand-writing which the book¬ 
keeper has in his own hands to copy, Gattry would be caught in 
his own trap. 

“ Of course! you are a child Marchioness that you wonder 
«t the most natural proceeding in the world. Such things 
are done with ease. But I recollect it is his liinelo be here.* 
The king rung the bell. A valet de Chainbre made his appear¬ 
ance. The king ordered the blue room to be shown to the po¬ 
lice minister whither he went immediately himself, saying to the 
Marchioness. “ You, my dear Antoinette, remain here, that we 
may have a hearty laugh about fjady Muttach as soon as I shall 
have given the necessary orders about that foolish book-keeper’s 
business.” 

THE CONSEQUENCES. 

It was late in the evening. The book-keeper Degoutin sat 

f loomy at his writing table, taking notes of various transactions, 
tenry Launay with suppressed tears stood near him. 

“ Now my dear son,” said the old man as he had finished his 
Work “ now I have nothing more weighing on my heart. My 
w orldly affairs are now settled. It w ill go hard w ith me, but I 
am prepared for the worst, and whatever be the consequences 1 
shall never either verbally or by l-itters avow mj self guilty of 
that theft. I am in the hands of God. How consoling is a clear 
conscience, with it you may scorn a whole hord of hanginen and 
even hell itself. Should I be sentfor life to the Gallies, I shall go 
with a smiling countenance.” 

A knock at t’-" wa<j^^ard. A police officer entered. As 
he opened the door, tFey bbiild clearly see several armed men, 
standing near the door. 

The officer excused his visit, as he had orders from high autho¬ 
rity, and asked for BIr. iJegoutin who tuniiiig pale pointed to 
himself. Henry trembled as if he was seized with the fever. 

“ You had this morning a notable conversation with Mr. Dc 
Gattrv ?” said the police officer to Air. Degoutin. To which 
he only bowed, as from terror he could not say yes. 

“ Are you in possession of a paper which he gave you to 
copy?” 

The book-keeper was thunder-struck at the omniscience of 
the police and stared at the officer with a wild look and open 
. jpontn. 

“ Will you please to answer me ?’’ continued the officer more 
Seriously. Tfcs book-keeper bowed again. 

^“ Ke^y Sir, I ;a,sk you in the name of the king, and if yoft 
have that paper, hand it to me without hesitation.” * 
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The book-keeper turned towards his writing-table, opened a 
drawer and with a trembling hand he gave it to the Sergeant. 

“ You will now have the goodness to accompany me, Mr. De- 
goutin, a carriage waits before the house.” 

“ Whereto!” cried Henry in an agoiw of despair. * Bfo 
is innocent! Take me along with him ; 1 know of all.’ 

The officer looked at the young man with astonisliment and 
said : “ I have no orders to take any one but Mr. D^goutin to 

the chief of the police ; however I believe I may consent to your 
desire. You Mr. Hcgoutin seem to be alarmed. Collect 
yourself.” 

“ Let this young man remain here, said Mr. Degoutin, if you 
have no positive order fo** it. He can be of no use in my exa¬ 
mination. I shall tell the truth without him. His friendship for 
me alone promoted him to make this unadvised request. I know 
my accuser and wdierefore I am dragged away. Mr, De Gattry 
is my foe. 1 iollow you.” 

The police officer replied: “ Your compact with Mr. De 

Gattry does not concern me. Without doubt you will have the 
honor to see him. He also is arrested this moment. In the 
mean while I must request you my young gentleman to accom¬ 
pany me too.” 

“ Mr. De Gattry arrested?” repeated Mr, Degoutin in atone 
that betrayed agreeable surprise. 

Ah ! fear not then, Gattry is arrested!” exclaimed Hen¬ 
ry joyfully. “ You are saved ! Now I perceive, I see all! All! 
Come, come exclaimed the enthusiastically happy Henry stretch¬ 
ing his two hands towards Heaven, Come, Oh thou incomparable 
celestial....” he had almost said Mar^jaritte. But he in good 
time, collected his mind. . r 

They took their hats, stepped with the officer into the carriage 
and drove off. 

The minister of the Marine Board was with the minister of 
the Police, 

Mr. De Gattry at the first cross examination already prevari- 
cateit. But when at last his own hand-writing was shown to him^ 
when the book-keeper was brought before his eye’s^ he lost the 
command of bis senses and begged for mercy for the sake of his 
family. 

Mr. Degoutin and Henry were on the same evening released, 
Hen^ on the same evening with newly copied music under his 
arm went to Margarilte’s room which he saw illuminated, and 
drew hU handsome who stood before him, in her—h^^hresd 

to fais grateful heart. 

Mune evening Marg^aritte at a ball in dancing withthcen^- 

his hand mth tender 
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ledgment, whilst she whispered to him; “ Prince you have dwie 
an act worthy of your great virtue!” The same evening the 
PrinceReaving the ball-room early, laid himself at the feet of the 
Ha^ionesf de Pompadour and exclaimed I " You are more thaa 
anj-aagejli 1 must adore you.!” The same evening his Chris¬ 
tiaan l^aje$tj it^^iie fnps of bis belove^, conf^^d that he was 
delightfully 4«wardiy, on account of thatfsiUy foolish book¬ 
keeper. 

THE PROMOTION. 


On the following day Mr. De Gattry’s arrest was the news of 
the town. The treasury of the Marine Board was examined 
and a greater deficiency found than was even expected. There | 
was besides his own confession sutficient proof to condemn any 
inan,yetthe process was pending. Mr. D^goulin did not survive 
the end. Fear and terror since that fatal unlucky day had prov¬ 
ed too powerful for the old man's mind and health. Henry 
w'as inconsolable at the loss of his paternal friend. The small 
fortune he left him comforted him not. He would willingly, have 
become a beggar if such a sacrifice had been able to recal Mr. 
Degoutin from the shades of death to the living. But what to 
begin now ? His small inheritance was insufficient to maintain 
him. 


*“ And will you not, said Margaritte, will you not be in 
Mr. D^goutin’s place, the book-keeper of the Marine Board ?” 

“ Good God^ my Lady what an idea! How csm I raise my 
expectations so high ! Book-keeper of the Marine Board! It 
is true that under the superintendence of Mr. Degoutin I have 
pften conducte! .' ■ ” ’ o^lairs particularly when he could not 
from sicknesr, ’ • only signed. But of whut 

do you think, ikau.u,: , : ^ r* , r of the Marine Board! Mr. 
Degoutin has proposed me in vajii inree times to a vacant writer- 
.ship under him. Oh no my thoughts run not so Sigh !* . 

^ P dear modesty, how charmingly it suits you !* Said Mar- 
«aritte, and gazed with delight on the handsome ypung mao. i 
• Yejt, dopt yop ^hihk that I am at least as high in rank as 4 ] 
,i)ook-keepcr of the Marine Boards” ^ 

“ You jest Madame I” 

, “Well, but,yet your thonghis are raised up tome !** 

V • V nev^ beautiful Lw I but your angelic goodoesa 
jprdi^ts you to descend to me.” t 

. afterwMds Margate in a splen^maiyhadsa* 

dppovtuDity to speak to Prince Sonbise unheard by any one ekm i 
mo kaw Prioce that ^or apd grief havekiUed thepW 
:eei)ee Digoutin. so that gjill beeoE, sacrifice 
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^ Not a word of it, charming Margaritte!” 

“ Do you not wish to accomplish your noble deed? You are 
able to appease the manes of that venerable old man, Mr. Degou^ 
tin by receiving under your patronage his son, who now isl 
lost, abandoned by all, no one to whom he may look up for 
shelter or protection, It is the same young: man in that 
famous trial, craved IckVe to go to prison Or even tb idle, instead 
of Mr. Degoutin, should such have been the decree against him.” 

“ 1 remember.” * 

" Well , this Launay for such is his name was in fact the book¬ 
keeper. Old Degoutin only signed his works. Do you,fulfil the 
t^ish of the dying old man who departed this life in sorrowful an¬ 
xiety about the future fate of his son. You told me yourself that 
old Degoutin was to be richly indemnified for the cruel adversity 
he had sutfered. But he is no more ! How is he now to be in¬ 
demnified? Do give your protection to his son. Heir of the 
late book-keeper’s honesty and integrity, he deserves the pre¬ 
sent vacanr place at the Marine Board. But, alas no lips move 
in his behalt.” 

“ What? No lips speak for him, when the most beautiful 
ones appeal with irresistible eloquence in his favour? How 
happy I should feel if once these same lips were to breathe 
so much pity for me. Believe me i deserve your compassion 
more thau the sou of the book-keeper!” 

“ Only Monseigneur get first very unhappy and I shall not 
be wanting in pity for you, as you are not wanting in mockery of 
me now.” 

“ Oh! sighed the Prince, pist now we are gazed at by 
superfluous eyes, else, on . . ’ how much I 

•utfer for the young man?” » » 4 - ' on his me¬ 

moranda the name of Henry 

The recommendation came from a quarter that it was not 
likely he should neglect. He remembered it in proper time 
when with the Marchioness de Pompadour he was engaged in a 
familiar discourse. She herself began about Gattry’s trial, and 
the® with sensibility and sympathy spoke of the old Degoutin 
who through his master’s baseness was brought nearly to iin> 
prUonment for life, or even the loss of existence. 

* Gracious Madame he has actually lost his life. Terror 
aad' anxiety have killed the poor old man. He stands now 
before his God, and amidst the angels of heaven, he names 
fflth. '.gitHtitude the eiurflily angel who saved him from ijjnomi- 

BloM deathr ' 

i ' Idhnihjutddss was terrified and' moved. The Prince per- 

a*atimin|f a moumfal look/ spoke with great feel¬ 
ing 'of 'Ihe 'ualDMritttd hard fate of man^f an honeist' 'xdlul: 
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“ His sufferings are overcontinued the Prince in a deep low 
tone after a pause, whilst indeed a tear glittered in his eye : 
“ He can no longer be indemnified or rewarded!” 

Madapae de Pompadour saw the tear iu the Prince’s eye, and 
the sight moved her to the quick : ^ But has he left no family ? 

I know the king is ffood.** 

The Prince spoke of the distinguished talent and ability of 
that adopted son, Henry Launay, and willi real enthusiasm of 
his strict integrity. He wiped off Jus tear. He then continued 
drawing in bis breath : And this honest able man must starve 

because he has none but God to look up to. He is only the 
heir to the virtues and poverty of his foster father !” 

Madame de Pompadour with deep emotion took the Prince's 
hand; " Prince I have always known you as an accomplislied 

and amiable gentleman but not as a feeling man. Do not be 
hsbamed before me of a teai’ful eye. Such tears as you shed do 
honor to a man. Take this kiss for it. Launay shall have hia 
father’s situation.” 

When the Marchioness spoke to the king about it, he replied: 

Indeed the minister of the Marine Board has handed these 
papers to me. Promotions that I am to sign. See if the 
name you tell me, is there.” The Marchioness did so, and 
found the name of Salon for the vacant place of book-keeper. 

" Well then, let it remain as it is. The minister must know 
him. He knows him better than we do. Let us not interfere 


with such trash.” 

“ Sire,” replied the Marchioness, “it Is just the interference of 
your Majesty, that alone can accomplish the noble works which 
you began aud which still all Paris with joy and.app!ause. • 
Vour Majesty xtuamMvo». 7^- proud criminal, and saved 
oppressed innocence. You Sire were the last thought of the 
dying old man, for you had saved him. Grateful he calls your 
name in heaven!” 

The king burst into a fit of laughter: " I always thought, that 
you carried on correspondence with superworldly beings ! others 
wise how could you know what the book-keeper transported thi¬ 
ther. My name then! Very honorable indeed! From couDiter 
t^urtesy. I cannot do les« than send his foster-son’s name 
:to the Marine Board.’* He made a stroke of the pen {hrodgh 
the name of Salon, and wrote Henry Launay. 

Oh how wicked you are, and yet so very good! ^ tijdied 
the b^oved. and kissed the Moi^tarch's hand that the 

naihe.; 
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pay his grateful respect to the zainister and other superior 
officers. 

It gave me a real pleasure to propose you to the king,” said 
the minister “ for in you I wanted to see the memory of Mr. 
Degoutin honored.” 

“ My merit to your nomination is but small “ said the Chan¬ 
cellor” yet I am willing to own that I had to overcome some 
struggling on that account. Your excellent works whicli you 
made in Mr, D^goutin’s name, were well known to me. As an 
upright man I could not but recommend you.” 

Thus Henry perceived by his sundry visits at the superiors 
that they all hud acted for him in the most handsome generous 
way without his knowledge. When he related this to my Lady 
Margaritte, she replied smiling: “ You are a child Henry. 

You have forgotten the principal person, do to-morrow and re¬ 
quest the favor of an audience of Prince Soubise, and kiss his 
hand. Do not f<»rget it.” 

“ But Prince Soubise is not the principal person, but my 
modest handsome sister, whose hand I would a thousand times 
ratli'^r kiss !” However Henry was prudent enough to go and 
kiss the Prince’s iiand, and the Prince when he saw him to be 
so Itandsome a young man, was prudent enough to recommend 
him to pay his dutiful respects to Madame de Pompadour, and 
wljen the new book-keeper of the Marine Board was admitted, 
the Royal Mistress was not insensible to the homage which 
slie knew she merited. She was the more pleased at what she 
bad done, as ,she perceived she had been serviceable not only to 
a grateful but to a handsojue young man. Mr. Launay who w as 
not new in the business of Marine Board 

soon acquired tlie approbation of all liis superiors even of the 
minister himself, not on account of the masterly way in which he 
conducted Lite business, but because no one could guess how he had 
obtained a situation to which every one had recommended his 
own particular favorite. They were of opinion that he must 
have powerful interest at the court. They all treated him with 
marked distinction. 

Henry well pleased with his good fortune, ‘and knowing by 
what secret ways the chain of his fate had been linked to King 
Louis the XV, enjoyed with modesty the gifts of chance. He 
had been humble enough never to aspire at a lot which he by 
lucky circumstances had obtained, nor was he wanton enough 
DOW to pretend to more. It was not an effect of his peculiar 
wisdom or virtue, but rather of a phlegmatic disposition inter¬ 
mixed with a happy levity of mind. He was drawn into all 
societies into w^h a plebeian could be admitted j many a you^ 
.a&d han^Bome ramian threw her charmed net at him/ biit 
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which he soon burst through. Though he only felt for th9 

charming Margaritte a respectful tenderness^ she felt fur him the 
most passionate love, and was convinced nevertheless that he 
felt,;im>:teBderest love, fo^, h^- For Heniyr himself spoke to 
ail his fei^^f^i^tiaiintaiicca an^.of their fruiUess endea- 
Ybqrs to captivate.hkn. How could he ixMH'e satisfactoriJv con¬ 
vince her of his fidelity. Yet she found fault with him tliat he 
began to give too much time to his amusements an4 ■^he 
8^w him less often than before. 

1 am almost sorry” said she in a pouting way “ to have rais¬ 
ed you to the place of the Marine book-keeper. I should have 
let you continue copying music, you would oftener have remain¬ 
ed at home and I might have spoken to yon as I chose.” He* 
promised amendment, and he kept his word. 

One evening in going after the theatre with some of his friends 
into Druid’s garden where there were illuminations and balls, and 
where the beau monde of Paris and even some of the higher classes . 
nsedvto assemble, be met one of his acquaintances, the daughter 
of the book-binder who worked, for the Murine Board, She 
was by common consent called the beautiful CJiarlotte. O’ho 
gill was regarded by him with indilference, but she danced 
like an angel with Sir William James an Englishman, who- 
belonged to the Britiidi Embassy in Paris. Henry could not 
but admire her, and when she noticed him he felt him¬ 
self flattered, particularly when she smiled at him, and even 
while she was dancing she gave him now and then 
friendly glances. Sir William James her dancing partner 
perceived those amorous {jlan'’''", which were not quite so 

agreeable to h .to ' natureJ Henry, After the 

dance was over . • !< ' ' . . had reconducted her to her . 


seat, and entered ^ wiih her, Mr. Launay cameup * 

to her. She seemed to have ex{>ected Itirn, and leaving the Eng- .t 
bshman, followed the young book-keeper and joined Mm in the 
next dapee, witho<i^ being askedfor.it. The Englishman*« 
in an an^y humor followed them with his eyes, it was yisiblor. 
l^at the Are of Tovenge consumed him. ,, i 

i “I trust i have notcoonmi^d a robbery on that gentleman ,? 
siihi Henry to the handsmnp <|n|ia i^ “ makes a face 
wished to jump out of his skin.” “Quite the reverse, lammii^l 
chAged, Ip you Mr. Eaunay to iiave rid me of a tiresome pls^ee! 
It jw ipiough that I mostsee that, man twk>6,pyere4afi*|*f 

, with,mi3fts^Bts,-;s, 1 • nocepbi 
nothyi^ Mm. I hate him like sifl,y:ef to 

not girt rid^of his pftrttor^^fpptri^wai^'' 

^ the„cqpij^ 

He j^wglad to get an pppmiomty, to go out wto tto g&rdeu/ 
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take some refreshments. It so happened that he took a seat, 
where opposite to him he saw the unfortunate lover of the hand¬ 
some Julia, at his side there was one of his acquaintances^ Se¬ 
cretary Drugeon. 

TJiey were in a lively political discoarse, and as the company 
was nearly equally divided between l^renchapd English they 
spoke of those affairs for which the Earl of Albemarle was in Pa¬ 
ris as well as of the Cabinets of the respective powers, neither 
<lid tli'^y here in the garden spare each other their reproaches. 
The French complained that the English wanted to lay claim 
to an immense tract of land betwixt Acadia and New England; 
the English said of the French, that they laid foundations efforts 
along the Ohio, to destroy their commerce with the wild Americans. 
The parties seemed not less inspired by wine and punch than by 
the love of their country. As Launay entered when they were 
in the midst of the discourse, he remained a silent and indifferent 
spectator. But Sir William opposite, on whose face an impen¬ 
ding storm was gathering, became warmer and more eloquent 
when he perceived the Book-keeper w ho had carried off his be¬ 
loved Julia. He spoke" now in thunders against the French 
diplomatic pretensions, he seemed to be of opinion that if he let 
whole France feel his anger, he would of necessity also strike 
bis hated rival. But no one felt himself less marked at than 
Henry. He left it to bis countrymen to retort the proud inso¬ 
lence of the Englishman, the rather as he perceived that the dis¬ 
course was carried on with more heat than was necessary for the 
right understanding of their argument. 

But the longer Henry remained quiet, the more furious the an¬ 
gry Sir Edw ard became. Wit* ";ve*x ^ sarca®'»the English 
man pronounced on the Frer . "yes on the 

innocent Henry. One alter * ■ away. 

They saw that the dispute was too much heated by wine. The 
other Englishmen endeavoured to pacify their passionate coun- 
tryinjin. But it only served to enfuriate Lira the more. 
is true/^ said he rising from liis seat in a loud voice, ad¬ 
dressing the French, “ it is true, I say it is true that to 
be triumphant as a Diplomatist, pur king should not have 
sent Earl Albemarle, but a London prostitute. There are a 
thousand amongst them that are handsomer than the decayed 
Pompadour !’* 

As Henry heard the name of his benefactress thus profaned he 
broke his silence, and said leaning forward over the table, in a 
low voice not to affront the Englishman “ Do not forget. Sir, that 
yon are on French ground.” 

Sir William James in reply gave him a powerful fillip in 
the face, ^ Witat bmuness has this saucy fellow to stretch 
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■his impertinent nose to a Gentleman, and arrogate to himsrtf 
to give bis advice, without its being called for.” But scarce^ 
ly had he uttered these last words which he addressed to 
the. company, when Henry applied to him a sounding box on the 
ear. Sir William,like an oak in a storm, tumbled with his head 
' .sideways on his neighbour, who was just in the act of bringing a 
glass of warm Punch to his lips, but by the shock the contents 
of the glass were diverted from the intended direction, and pour¬ 
ed on the infuriated face of the Secretary, so that he became im¬ 
mediately of opinion that he was coloured with his own dear 
precious blood. All the party got instantly up from their seats. 
Sir William drew his sword, Henry to defend himself, drew his. 
But before they could be separated Henry received a wound un¬ 
der his arm. All this happened in a few seconds. Many 
Frenchmen immediately left the place not to become involved in 
an aflair which threatened to become more serious as it happened 
"with a member of a foreign Embassy. The English disappeared 
«s quickly, dragging away their enraged countryman to prevent 
iiim from committing more excesses. 

Mr. Drugeon only remained with the wounded Henry, conduc¬ 
ted him to to his carriage and went directly to the house of a Siir- 
l^eon. He examined the wound which he declared not to l>e 
dangerous as it had only pierced the flesh. After dressing it Mr. 
JJrugeon carried Henry back to his own habitation. 


WAR AGAINST ENGLAND. 

Mr. Drugeon who in the Garden Lad been one of the most zea¬ 
lous and spirited defenders of the honour of PVance, continued in 
the carriage to thunder against the insolence of the English. 
Henry who hs,’ ■ i vf;ason to love the English nation, 

joined with a full heart in abusingHhem. “ Mr. Drugeon : I am 
■astonished that our court hesitates so long to chastise that inso¬ 
lent shojp-keeper race. Were it to depend on me, even to-morrow 
•I should declare war against those proud and ;boasting islanders.* 
This idea ■wasi real balm to Henry’s .wound. His resolutioh 
was immediately taken. With confidence he pressed his fnend's 
-hpd. Comfort yourself,” he exclaimed, “ before another fort- 
•Bight is passed, all the En^ish shall be chased from Paris, and 
war declared against them !” Mr. Drugeon smiled and thought 
of the power of th^ Punch, but Henry thought of the power of 
'Jifargaritte. - i 

The wounded man was confined to his bed by order of his 
physician, He had lost a greut d^ul of blood, and got a hufoing 
Jn u few lines he informed lady Murgarjite of the> acca- 
skWBIilpre.ahe ci^ht. hear of it by report. For Henry did not 
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ftut lie tras mistaken, no one heard or spoke of it, no one cared 
for it* The Enfjlish did not know the French that were in thft 
company, neither did the French know each other, tliey had as** 
sembled there by mere chance. Indeed the accident was nothi i^ 
more than a mere heroic political fray inspired by wine. 

But the loving Margaritte did not think soV after having re-» 
ceived the lines of her friend with mortal fear for the surety of 
his endangered life, she passed a long day. Towards even¬ 
ing she complained of headach to save her from the obligar 
tion of accompanying the countess, • and through the interior 
court she went on towards the rooms of the Book-keeper. With 
the blush of innocence and love she stepped before the bed of 
. the sick man. The old and honest Samuel, his only servant, in¬ 
herited from tile late Mr. Degoutin, very prudently and honestly 
went away to stand sentry. 

* What is the matter with you,” shq enquired anxiously of her 
Henry who tended his hands towards her. “ What have you 
done ? Who has wounded you ? What is the cause ? Have 
the doctors forbidden you to speak ? Why did you fight ? 
Where did it take place ? Dio you feel weak ? Who is your 
physician ?.” 

Here was matter enough to fill up a whole day with replies. 
Henry related all the minute circumstances of the afl’ray, not, 
however, without some tributes to Margaritte’s beauty in his 
observations about the beautiful Julia. W'Lth heartfelt pleasure 
did she perceive the fidelity of her lover. The celebrity of 
Julia’s charms was well known to her, and that Henry never 
visited the bookbinder’s house, however, numerous opjmrtunities 
he had or might liave. She perceived,^j|iOb« ^lisliman from 
ill-founded jealousy had persCi.^ed," insulted, and nearly killed 
her dear Henry. 

“ The wretch !” she exclaimed : “ he owes you the heaviest sa* 
tisfaction. Were he a Frenchman he would have to go to the, 
Bastille. But he belongs to the Embassy of my lord Albemarle. 
We must well consider what is to be done.” 

“ There is no need for long consideration my dearest lady Mar¬ 
garitte. Should I meet this Sir William.I’ll pierce him through 
and through, or rather when I am. recovered I’ll challenge hiul' 
to meet me in the small wood of Bologne., He attacked me not 
like a man of honor, but rather like an assassin an unarmed 
man.” i , 

** Will you increase your misfortune! She said in great anxier 
ty ; For if fortune should be against you, how could 1 survive- 
■yout Ahd fliiottfd you happen to kill him would you Hot be' dlaU- 
i^ed-to haifipah hnd-fVance for ever P - 
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He Bud I cannot botli live in Paris, it is best that all the) En4 
friish shonld be driven away. It is rumoured that our court is 
pending between war and peace with England. Cardinal Ber- 
nis is far peace, so is Prince Soubise. Speak with him.’’ 

** War ought to be declared against those haughty English. If 
»ot, I foresee tlie evil consequences. The Prince has au over¬ 
whelming influence.’’ 

Margaritte and Henry were Tinanimons about the declaration 
of war, as soon as it was mentioned. Both rejoiced at the re¬ 
venge. It may well be pardoned to a girl in love, that in her 
anger about the spilt blood of her lover, she wished the ruin of 
all England. 

As soon as on a subsequent day Margaritte had an opportu- 
iiity to speak with the Prince, she did so, with ah her peculiar 
female cunniugness. You know Prince the unfortunate accident 
of the book-keeper Launay who hud repaid with his blood in 
ihe^most noble manner, the favor which you have shown him?” 

“ With hisb^ood?” replied the Prince “ not a word of it, do 
I know!” 

She explained, but without mentioning a word of the beautiful 
3ulia ; like a by-matter it was omitted, so also the fillip, which 
would have sounded too unpoetically in a story, in which Mr. 
Lsiunay was to appear the hero. On the other hand in a very 
aly manner the Prince was given to und< rstand that the ill-na¬ 
tured remarks of the Englisli were principally directed against 
iiin. In what way did she insinuate all that? She only let 
him guess so^ the words of Sir William James against 

Madame Pfi ' T (' ^ when he had heard all, wish¬ 
ed toknow those Englishmen had spoken 

against himseit, seemed as if she were embar¬ 

rassed, as if she felt reluctant to repeat the indecent language 
they made use pf in their direct allusions against him. % 
more obstinately she refused to speak out, the Prince became 
the more restless, the more a}>omiaably did his iihaginatibn^aini 
the enormities of their insults. , 

“ A,nd for such a people, you take part ?” continued thf 
^ung Lady “ what will France, what will Europe think of yop 
Prince if you are one of the most jealous advocated of poftce 
■iirHh a nation to whom it is a triumph to scoff at Fl'anee bethra 
^he whole world, and even on French ground, to deride her 
bjptimi^le amiable Prince ?” , 

'' This, made sneh a deep imptedsion on the feeling .jrf 
- lie Prince that he even forgot liis tender pf^bnhi *pvlt 

^ yon know these circumstances so very iiicu- 
^rate^ ?» « The whole lown kiwws it, oxid .iielate» jshe rih 
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plied, “ but as to you, you will be the last person, that is very evi¬ 
dent. No Frenchman cares to tell you such sad reports to j?ivo 
you uneasiness. But pardon ray loquacity, and it that finds 
no favour with you, then my ^alousy of your immaculate nam» 
for informing you of it.” 

The Prince covered her hand gratefully with kisses. Hither-r 
to he had been against war because he was against the Duke de 
Richelieu who advocated war to get the command of the Atmy. 
He said he would take more particular information of the events 
at Druet’s gardens. Fortunately from Margaritte’s relation he 
recollected iMr. Drugeon. As the best witness he ordered him 
to be called, and when he stood before liiin, he requested him to 
. declare all sincerely and without hesitation Mr. Drugeon obey¬ 
ed, the Prince hesird of some more details, but nothing of what 
immediately concerned himself. He made enquiries, Mr. Dru- 
j*eon shook his shoulders, excused his ignorance, but from his 
hatred to the English, he had the malice to give him to under¬ 
stand, that it was more than likely, the Prince had been spokea 
of in terms much more insulting than the royal mistress. Th^ 
Prince immediately drove to the Duke de Richelieu. 

" I have read” said he “ your mernoires about the pretensions 
of England, you have conquered my scruples as you will conquer 
the English. 1 unite myself to you. The British must be seqt 
away, and the declaration of war must be sent immediately 
after.” 

The Duke de RtcheKeu was astonished at the Prince’s change 
of mind. He embraced him. The reconciliation was complete. 
They concerted about the necessarv st. , ‘ Cardinal 

Bernis, the king and the ' ' • > 

The Prince promised*I '' li ionce of Ma¬ 

dame de Pompadour. That iiaa i.v)l dnncult. 'The words of 
Sir William. “ The king of England instead of Lord Albe¬ 
marle, should have sent a London prostitute to Paris!” was suf¬ 
ficient, blit the addifitm “ wfe have thousands that are hand¬ 
somer, than the worn out Pompadour!” caused a deep blush on 
th0 cbeokii 6f the Matchioness and a mortal enmity towards the 
English tiatihtl in her bosom. 

H^uiy was not a little surprised when the next day some men of 
the iiighest ,rdnk wete announced to him. They were sent by 
ihe Marciiioness to hear of the book-keeper the circumstances 
at Druet's gjdrdens. His words were put in writing to which he 
^edhisnhine. ^ 

ijPbrete. d&ys after tfie Earl of Albemarle received his passport* 

rewosA W ar »gaii»t Englaad was declar«d.i. 
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THE DIPLOMA OF NOBILITY. 


Liady Margaritte received the first news of those remarkable 
events from the lips of the Prince. In her rapture she waa^ 
almost jumping at the Prince’s neck. He perceived her joy. 
He read in it only the declaration of a heart devoted to him, 
and as a man experienced under the banners of Cupid he ventur¬ 
ed to take advantage of his victory favored by the solitude of 
the moment. He pressed her to his bosom, and snatched from 
her rosy lips the first kiss, Margaritte blushed, became serious, 
and, with a virgin modesty, turned oft’ the impetuous man. He 
nevertheless was sure of the near approach of the final conquest 
and left the beautiful prude with a brighter prospect. 

With the more impatience she waited for tlie evening to give 
to her friend the surprise of the first news of war. But unluc¬ 
kily Count Delosea had company at home from which she could 
not absent herself. She therefore informed him of it in a few 
lines, adding that he might expect her towards evening, though 
late." 

Henry came to know the news in a much more surprising: 
manner. A servant of the Embassy of the Earl Albemarle, 
brought him a letter of the following contents : 

“ Sir, on the point of departure for England I was informed' 
of the name of one I ill-treated in such an unworthy manner 
at Druet’s gardens. I acted under the influence of wine, you- 
were innocent, yet I spilt your blood. 

“ I could not leave France without 'giving this apology and 
satisfaction ; permit me to believe that you will pardon me^ 
and that 3 'ou ;i.Yill accept of the inclosed papers on the French 
East India L. - ten thousand francs* 

From France I will take nothing witti me but your pardon.” 

“W. James.” . 


But Henry did not wish to take advantage of his generous 
present, he returned the papers with his cordial forgiveness^ 
The EngUahman accepted the latter only, but returned the; 
papers. * 

It was nearly midnight when Margaritte slipped into Henry's, 
al^artnients. Henry came to, taeet her. How much they had t* 
Shy! He led her into his room and showed his correspondence' 
with the Englishman and she was astonished at his generosity; 
* Had we been able to foresee this, adddW she, we might have 
iipIkMd the declaration of war against England. The man whom| 


^tl^Wrdng; yotf'are richer than I am now. Bui 
;^8t you are still wanting to a Splendid careeT ?** 


you 
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''I want nothing’’replied Henry, embracing her, "have I not 
all here T* 

" But can I be always yours ?” 

“Who will separate brother and sister? “ WellMargaritt©, 
one thing more I want to be more worthy of you—a Diploma of 
Nobility «... then 1 would dare to • «• •" 

He was afraid to say more, he trembled lest by the presump¬ 
tuousness of his desires he might give her offence, w^hich, by hisi 
silence she well understood. She leaned on his shouldeis to iiide 
her emotions. You are right, you require a diploma of iiobi« 
lily, we must ask for it.” 

When Prince Soubise, the first time he had an opportunity to 
be alone with her, was on his kness to implore forgiveness, for 
• miice the stolen kiss she behaved very coolly towards him, and 
he was afraid to have offended lier: " Tell me only divine Mar- 
garitte that you don’t hate me !’* he exclaimed. 

“ 1 liave no right to hate you,” she replied "how could Idar© 
to do so ?” 

" You were offended at my temerity, I know it, beautiful Mar^ 
garitte !” he continued “ but if ever you had any regardforme, 
why deprive me of your friendship for the sake of one sweet kiss ? 
Why are you so beautiful ? Accuse your charms, but not its 
effects. You know it, you must know it, cruel beautiful Mar- 
garitte, I adore you!” .... 

" Permit me. Prince, to take the flattering things which you 
are pleased to tell me, only in their real meaning. Your noble 
generosity, has often even in spite of myself led me to admire 
you. But now ... well I will openly confess it "you have 
given me a little suspicion of that noblemindedness !" 

"I! for Heavensake my to you 

did I act hypocritically 

" That I cannot say Prince. But from offended love of ho¬ 
nour you have indeed caused to be driven aw^ay those abomina¬ 
ble English without thinking of the man who has spilt his blood 
for the honour of your illustrious name. I expected, from your 
deiicllcy, that you would distinguish that man, that before tho 
throne of the King, you would speak in his favour, that for 
Ijis gallantry you would obtain from the hand of the ^ng, the 
iobuity for him—which he deserved. Your revenge satisfied, 
you forgot that man 

. " The Bookeeper Launay ? do you mean him ?” 

mean the man, wlin, when your illustrious name was pro¬ 
faned, who, alone when every,. Frenchman remained silent, had 
tj^'cquragq speak and to chastise the proud insolence of that 
El^lishman ... the man who yet suffers from his wounds wh|di 
Eonii^receivedibryoumidforyoualo . 
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'^Oh how hard and unjustly you jud^e of exclaimed the 
Prince, who felt himself hit: " Know then, had you asked 

me, you would have been informed, what steps I had taken, 
jrou would have learned that not only his promotion to 
the rank of nobility is in progress, but also decoration with tho 
jE^ross of St. Louis •., perhaps they are now ready.’* 

Lady Margaritte agreeably surprised by the Prince made a 
step nearer to him. 

“ Then I have done you wrong, so it-is I who have to crave 
your pardon.” 

The reconciliation was made ns such reconciliations usually are. 
The Prince went away more inflauied, than when he came. 

But he did not forget that he bad purchased with a lie the 
sweetnessS of that hour. It had never entered his mind to do 
any thing for Launay. If a hundred Launays bled for a Prince, 
why should there be any gratitude ? 

The rabble ought to feel pleasure when they have the honor to 
break shanks, t^nes and necks for a person of such iUuslrioua 
birth. But, to be sure to get a friendly smile from a Margaritte, 
that cannot be too dearly purchased. It was e.asy to the Prince to 
persuade Madame de Pompadour that the Irandsome young gen¬ 
tleman who bad the honor to enter so gallatitly into combat,for her 
deserved the name and the dignity of a noblepian. It may well 
be guessed that the merit of Launay was represented in a much 
brigher light than was the case. What’s the consequeuce of a 
lew more or less beautifully rounded phrases in such cases? 

Behold! The diploma of nobility, and the cross of St. Louis 
appeared! with his children and chil¬ 
dren’s children was one of knights of £'raDce« 

Through the magio word of the king,, his obscure birth became 
ttable and his wretched cradle changed iuto a golden couch. 
But as new* nobility is not esteemed high, for a few gold pieces 
in a few minutes it was made ancient as the oldest. Prom the 
afBidty of names, a.conjuror of a,herald traced his name in. a 
direct line from the Duke of .>jSaUy, Baron of Launay, the iuii- 
rjnate friend of Henry W. Agenealogical tree whose roots sprung 
/l atuthe nujd,s oftheiteath century Nourished beautifully tor the AOU 
of the sewing-woman. 

“ And what do you want yet?” Asked smiling Margarjitte. 

' ^ T^e ancestor, to be sure, I have found. But yet 1 
^iint‘ 4he children and children's children, so expressively 

the diploma,, who will tferiiNft: the best ad vail* 
it. must reflect how we are to g^^tiiese. 
i in*ocure thein^” 
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THE SHAWL. 

The rapid a(uccessiQn of gpofl fortune of the book-keeper aur- 

£ rised many, who from his obscurity as a poor copyist of Bfr. 

►egoutin had pushed himself ^rward into the bnurant 
nobility, And well might tliey haye causp to wonder, not that 
fiiinilar occurrences were unprecedented, for new figures almost 
daily made their appearance on tl^e stage of power, and on the 
other lu^nd persons of rank and power by a fiftroke of the pen 
from the Minister, returned to their primitive notWbgness. Mei^ 
ill the sunshine ot royal pleasure played a changeful dance. "VVhile 
one ascended with tl^e flight of an eagje, others with buj’ned 
wings desceiulcd as rapidly to the ground. 

Tue gigantic strides of M. De Launay on the path of for¬ 
tune caused a general astonishment, his patrons or patronessej? 
were invisible, nor was he once seen amidst the swarm of 

' f I . 

adorers of one beauty of influence at court. No one thought of 
the poor orphan Lady Margaritte, who even in the house of 
count Uelosea had a very subordinate part to act, who was a 
man without empii>ymeut at court. But it did not escape 
Cardinal Bernis after long search, that Prince BoubLse took par¬ 
ticular interest in the book-keeper, though it was not conceivable 
what motive could engage the Priiicp, to give him his especial 
rotection, as Mr. De Launay was in no way connected with 
im. The Cardinal who knew how to rnakp a good use of wlti^t* 
ever he conceived might now or hereafter be of advantage to him, 
endeavoured to draw De Launay to his interest, 

Mr* De Launay one day received a call from the Cardinal. 
He was received with particular kindness, the Cardinal said to 

him: “ Mr. De Launar/;’ of your 

apleudid talents. You ^ I to lUl a higher post. I 
am happy tot)e an instrument in the hand of your destiny. Ac¬ 
cept here your nomination us royal counsellor.' Henceforth you 
wul wnrk under me in tlie <iiplomatic department.” 

Mr.De Launay was certainly agreeably surprised, he ?Pi<Ae to 
Margaritte the authoress of his new elevation. ^ By no 
mean^, she repliedi tliat comes by itself. As long you were no¬ 
thing, with all the cardinal virtues and talents, the foot of every 
attendant would have trodden you tp the dust. In vain with 
thoee qualities only would you haye everted yonrself, thougli the 
bikser character of an unprincipled man wiU often succeed by 
a^inietering to the pleaiures of the ^eat- Nojy you have be- 
jpoipa «(Mnething, ami tfee slaves inake room far you as you pasa 


t 
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rhime maker and glad to receive an annual pension of fifteen 
hundred francs.’’ 

The most agreeable part of liis sundry promotions was that 
the young councillor was now invited to the Society of Count I)e- 
losea, where he could publicly see his beloved Margaritte, For 
she knew how to contrive matters, that he should receive a card 
of invitation. Their tenant who had once occupied the rooms 
of the back of the house quite uonoticed, now rented the entire 
wing of the same palace, and thus came in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of the modest apartment of Margaritte. Count Delosea 
would readily have given his consent to him had lie asked her 
hand. But Henry and Margaritte took care that it should not 
appear publicly how inucli they were attached to each other. 
For Margaritte was afraid of the Prince’s jealousy, who had he 
known what a formidable happy rival he had in Henry, would in¬ 
fallibly have annihilated him- Henry contented himself with 
the substance, and did not fight for the sliadow ; to a])pear pub¬ 
licly as tbe happy lover of Margaritte could not augment his 
happiness. 

He fulfilled his duties with the same faithful zeal as formerly in 
the Marine Board, even the most fatiguing, mid troublesome 
business such as the frequent attendance at diplomatic visits and 
splendid dinners. He never failed to be present at any balls 
or pleasure parties. The comeliness of his figure gained I’or 
him the good will of the Ladies. Thence he was an accom¬ 
plished statesman of course. “ My charming Margaritte’’ 
said Henry whilst he pressed her to his bosom, “ you remain the 
Queen of all the beauties which shine in those brillant assem¬ 
blies!” 

the countess 

Von Liciitenthurn, none of all could be compared to 

ier in beauty and yet she is not particularly handsome.” 

“ But, after you she certainly was tbe handsomest.” 

“ You then remarked her, I thought so. Well, have you also 
observed her magnificent shawl? It is truly a magical shavrl 
tbe most perfect 1 ever saw. It awoke the envy of all the La^ 
dies. Paris contains nothingjike it. Oh Heavens could 1 but 
possess such a shawl!” Henry smiled and said, Surely this shawl 
is not the only one of its kind. I shall ask of the Austrian Am* 
bassador from whence he has got this. You shall have a 
similar one.” 

" Aly good Henry, you'll know the price of that shawl, when 
struck with admiration we all surrounded the Countess I tell yon 
she relatcd.that it was a preempt from 4i>e Empress. There are 
only tbijffp such snawls in the world. Tiie Empress herself wears 
the And tho^third is not likely to be destiuedrfbr ine*^ 
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Wlio knows, let us try. Are we both not all powerful?” 

“ My Henry,” exclaimed Margaritte in ecstacy: “ Oh! 
if that were possible ! Henry in that shawl Mar^aritte, with¬ 
out furtlier resistance, will become Mrs. De Launay!” 

That was a high price, Henry was no longer the indite 
ferent man he had been, when even to have hoped would have 
been presumption. In the dangerous proximity of such a beau¬ 
tiful sister, how remain indifferent? He loved. His highest aim 
was to lead her to the altar. 

THE ALLIANCE WITH AUSTRIA. 

The Count von Lichtenthurn Ambassador of the Empress 
and Queen Maria Theresa had hitherto pursued his design with¬ 
out success. The object was to engage France to enter into 
Alliance with Austria against Prussia, Prince Kaunitz had 
Arnbassailor extraordinary of Vienna to Paris already done much 
towards it, but still more the King of Prussia by entering in a 
treaty witli the English, the natural enemy of France. Never¬ 
theless Cardinal Bends, Madame de Pompadour, and every 
patriot of FVance abhorred the idea of entering into an Alliance 
with her old ( nemy Austria. Mr. de Launay with his thoughts con¬ 
centrated on the Shawl, entered Count Lichtenthurn’s apartment, 
just after he had returned almost indespairfroma long conversa¬ 
tion with the Cardinal Minister. All hope for an Alliance of 
France and Austria had vanished. But the Ambassador’s coun¬ 
tenance did not betray any ill humour at the entrance of 31, de 
Launay. He received him with the greatest politeness. 

The conversation soon turned on the late Ball, on the beauty 
of the Countess and on the magniticent shawl, the envy of all the 
fair sex. The Ambassador the royal v-oiincellbr lurked. 

They came nearer to the pxiT’pose. TJie Count complaisantly re-^ 
lated the history of the shawl, that it was of an immense value 
and came from Cashmeer, a present of the Grand Signior from 
Stamboul. What the Countess had said was afact. There were 
in the world but three such shawls, two of which were in the 
possession of the Empress. M. de Launay did not then conceal 
that a beloved person was completely charmed by that shawl 
and that the possession of one would make his happiness com¬ 
plete. 

Then, my clearest friend, we deserve both to be pitied. For 
it is as impossible for you to obtain one of those imperial shawls, 
as for me to engage your King into an Alliance with our 
Gourt.” 

' “ We ought never to despond Count” replied Mr. de Lannav, 
and he immediately thought of a price for which the shawl conid 
be obtained* ^ How many things are possible in this world if they 
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lidt consideretd'Bs impossible.” The Ambassador started at 
these words. 

“ How my dear fiiend, do you hold the allianee possible, after all 
the court has unanimously decided against it, after the Cardinal 
apd MaVianie de Pompadour have openly declared against it?”— 
Mr. de Laufiay Considered a moment by himself how many 
things fiave become possible to him. It served to raise his 
courage. 

“ l>o not despair Count however difficult it may be!” 

” Friend’’, said the Count in ecstasy and springing up from his 
seat “ whatever it might cost, if the alliance succeeds, 1 shall 
be able to present yoh With that shawl—if J can accomplish 
the inmost wishes of the Empress, slie will not refuse my request 
Jbra Sh'iwl.” Now both diplomatists understood each other. 
Henry wUs very successful in the cabinet of Marga’ritte, who as 
soon as she knew the price at which the shawl was to be Ob¬ 
tained, exclaimed. “ Now let me labour!” 

Avid she kept her word faithfully, as srton as she had an op- 
porftmity to spehk with the Prince in the absence of witnesses. 
He According to his custom melting in tenderness, had the im¬ 
portant hews to Communicate, that he dreamt of her, that in his 
ilrehm shetippeared to him, not handsomer than when awake, 
that'was impossible, but with a glorified halo surrounding her, 
and being then less prude, she had made him a God. 

“ Ah Prince,” exclaimed Margarifte with an embarrassed 
Joy. “ I aih afraid a malicious fairy jilays her pranks with 
us. Well, I too saw you in thy dream. I too saw you in the 
Splendor superior amiability. I saw you at the head of a 
largi. . ’•’ndidly rich uniform, surrounded bj" a bril¬ 
liant ■. >phics ( resounded with 

the delightful‘tUrXs of hea.' . on'liad just returned 

as conqueror and hero. I w^.. u: ..Lm ih, million of the shouting 
multitude. I stood in trembling admiration, I thonglit I was 
forgotten by the deified hero. But he graciously condescended 
to give me a look. He approached towards me. 1 wasno longer 
by myself, and. ” 

The Prince with the vehemence ofglowingpassion seized the 
beautiful relator with both his arms and pressed her to bis 
breast. Bht she seriously pushed him back and addressed him 
fn atone that cotnhiahded re^ct: “ not so Prince ! Remem-> 
ber we are not in a dream now. Don’t forget that you want fife 
army^ the conquests, the tropWes of victoiy. Gtmld I ever be 
wea&i.il'would be for the-hero who is glorified' by the whole 
pf Pn|tee. yes^Ido not hesitate "to say it, that Were you a»f* 
tnaamai amiable than-you are, 1 sHoidd consider it as my duty 
V|iatriotic vomau to crown the hero of Frahce with lore. 
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if in the glory of exaltation he were to condescend lo accept of 
it.” 

Oh for the malicious cruel girl ! What a visionary or cun- 
ing Penelope you are, to show my happiness behind the curtain 
of impossibility !” 

‘‘ lin}>ossibi)ity ?” exclaimed Margoeritte astonished. « Are 
we not in war with England !” “ To be sure we are ! but you 

well know iny charming prat, that I am no seaman. And un¬ 
luckily it is but by sea tliat the Englisii are comc-at-able. If I 
could build abridge from Calais over the Ciiannel, I sho uld not 
claim the reward of lov^ till 1 had planleil the French Hag 
on the tower oi London. But my dear Lady, the bridge ! the 
bridge !” 

“ The bridge do you say ? it is ready ! attack tlie Eug’ish in 
Germany. Does fianover not beloutg to the King of England. 
Wh\ spfire it ?” 

“ Madame,” said the Prince smiling, I see you are better ac- 
quaintedwith the politicvS of the heart than that of Kings. It is 
perhaps unknow'n to you that the King of Prussia had enlend 
into a treaty with England, and so Hanover is protected.” 
‘‘From whom? from the little king of Prussia do you say? 
Why does our Court not accept of the proftered alltanre with 
Austria ? Let the King of Prussia be occupied with Austria, 
and he will care little about Hanover. Why are you Prince 
against the w ish of the whole nation, nay against ihe claims of 
your own reputation being against an Alliance with Austria 
against an attack oiiHaiiov^er.” 

The Prince threatened with his finger and said, ‘‘ Madame, 
Madame, I hear the Count of Lichtcntliuru fro*'"? iveei 

lips !” . 

In such a manndFthtr. s.. ^ru long while tiite* politi¬ 

cal conversation. 

But the PriiK'e in spite of himself, by the flattering things 
Margaritte lavished on him, became intoxicated with the am¬ 
bition of future military glory, and he could foresee the reality of 
all his delightfully voluptuous dreams, if the court declared 
for a ,war by land in embracing tiie proilered alliance of 
Austria. 

'For some days his mind was wavering between ambition and 
lote on. the one side and the interest of France on the other. 
Through the favor of Madame de Pompadour he was sure of 
the supreme ooimnand. Margaritte well knew how lo stir lus 
annbition and keep it alive. She raised his jealousy with the 
laurels of tbe^Duke de Richelieu and the Marecbal d’Etrees. 
Her cunmtig Patterns at laat prevailed^. He was decided for thf 
ftUiauce. * , . , 
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Now he with all ardour and flattery addressed himself to Ma* 
dame de Pompa<loiir. But his eloquence, his persuasions, Ida 
flatteries made no impression on the royal mistress. 

In vain did lie set in motion all the springs of female vanity 
which he knew to touch with a master^s hand. She remained 
firm, “ I don’t like at all that poetical King” she said, and 
moreover 1 know full well that he has not a very exalted opinion 
<ii me—neither have I the good fortune to please the Em¬ 
press. 

The Prince made endeavours to give her a more pleasing 
picture of the Empress Tlieresa and in vain assure<l the Mar¬ 
chioness that in her private circles, amongst her confidential 
friends she used to speak of her in terms of the highest admi¬ 
ration. 

No, no!” replied she smiling, “you are so good hearted 
Prince that you take Lichtentimrii’s words for ready money, 
Do not trust him ! I for one will never believe it until she 
write so to me herself.” 

Prince Soubise concealed his displeasure. He felt to his mor¬ 
tification that he was by no means all powerful with her. All hopes 
would have vanished like a mist belbre his eyes, had the last 
expression of tlie Marchioness not made him see a new plan. 
“ Every thing depends” said he to Margaritte : upon bringing 
into play the pride of Madame de Pompadour. The Empress 
must be persuaded to ^vrite to her an amicable letter. That 
will cost her nothing. The day Lichtentlmrn hands her the 
letter, the alliance is resolved upon. But how inform Lichten- 
thurn of it ? no one is even to suppose that the proposal conies 
from me !” 

‘‘ Leav^e^n'io^^imre 1o me Pnnee. Such an idea is easier 
pardoned to a girl titan to a 5ii(l'*tvhat tfmuld I nofc‘ 

hazard for a Prince like you ! What not to know you at the 
head of the French army! reckoned amongst the first Captains 
of the age. Oh, Prince the day you receive the supreme com¬ 
mand..*...then you will no longer look down upon 

me !” 

The Prince on his knees before the cunning girl swore eternal 
fidelity. She was inexhaustible in new inventions to inflame 
his imagination with the glory of a victorious General adored^ 
by the whole nation, his name to shine to posterity amongst the 
first conquerors by the aid of future historians, The thought of 
the shawl, raised all the powers of her fertile imagination. 

;Hfenry was immediately entrusted with the whole secret. He 
fjPiO^eeded immediately to Coinst von licbtenthurn for a secret 
4 l^Bil^erence. I'he same day the Count dispatched the quickest 
"tsburiera to Vienna. Margaritte could not wait with^ more ifar. 
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patience for the shawl tlian the Prince for the letter to the 
Marchioness from the Empress Maria Theresa. One eveuiag 
when the Marchioness was at home to a lar^e and brilliant as¬ 
sembly, Prince Soubise was also present. Madame de P. was in 
uncomuiouly hi^h spirits. She motioned the Prince aside and 
with a gracious smile she told him. ^ I am alraid Prince we 
must part!” 

And that” he replied witli surprise; “ you can tell me smil¬ 
ingly, Madame 

“ Thoughlsliull be deprived of the pleasure of your company, 
yet I shall be cnnsoleil with ilie piensiu;;; kno\vle*ige that 1 fuliil 
one of j our noblest desires. Witluuit iloubt the King will pre¬ 
sent you with luc baton do Marechal and the coimnaml of one of 
his annics.” 

Soubise could not conceal his extreme joy. ^ But how is 
that possible ?” 

“ The King is disposed to enter into an alliance with Austria.” 

“ I iimsL confess the Empress is one of tiie most inteJJigent 
women of the age. Oh were jou to read tlie beautiful ieiier she 
Las addressed me I” 

“ The Empress wrote to you Miulanie ?” 

“ Not a word about it, now Prince. To-morrow you shall 
know all !” 


Kate on llie same evening towards inidniglit a soft knock was 
heard at the iloor of Margaritte’s room, atier she had just re¬ 
turned Ifom a parly. it was Henry, ite scepjanl in glowing 
with joy. Iniiolding the most inagnilicrnt simvvl lie threw it 
over her. V\ jlii the ecstasy of )>erlect cuntci):meot in (he nc- 


coinplishniciit of her dearest wishes, sh*^ stood like an aiigej of 
light, 'roo liappy to express he|' joy with woi ^he leli' into 
the arms olThe ^ 

A few dajs after tne Alliance w ith Austria v/as signevl. Car¬ 
dinal Bernis had unsuccessfully opposed it with all his eloquence, 
lie could not conceive how the King, Madame de P. and the 


court could on so important a point have chuuged their senti¬ 


ments so suddenlj'. Vet not to lose his respectability, perhaps 
his otiice, he was obliged to sign the treaty. He cursed most 
hearti(y the Duke de Choiseul whom he considered as the author 
of that unfortunate, unnatural Alliance. He did not suspect that 
the longing of a handsome girl for a line shawl had frustrated 
all the craft of the diplomatist, and that one of the subalterns in 
his office had decided on the aifairs of Empires. 

* The cursed Alliance makes me sick” ! exclaimed the Car¬ 


dinal, as De liaunay entered im apartment with a hnished 
memorial in his hands for the Cardinal’s signature. Jjay these 
pnpers asii|e, I am neither disposed to read nor to hear them 
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read^ not even to see them. It is a mpst disagreeable and vex9h 
tious atfair. From vexatioa i am almost iaelined to turn Phi¬ 
losopher.” 

Indeed I do wish for the benefit of your Emineucy’s health 
from the Apothecary of Philosopiiy^ who is said to possess a re¬ 
medy for all complaints—a dose of compound mixture of indiil'er- 
once and laughing humour.” 

“ I might be able to laugh did I not foresee too great misfor¬ 
tune and shame for France,” replied the Cardinal, and it is to- 
me that France will attribute all the blame, as this political 
abortion has appeared iu my time, and is christened after my 
name.” 

Alas! your Eminence, is it then so rare to partake of this 
common lot of man. He is a w ise man who knows his own child,” 
replied Henry in a comic pitiful tone. 

** If 1 only knew at least the monster’s father. Help me, my 
dear De Launay, to lead to the track.” 

“ If contrary to expectation the miscarriage should prosper, 
more than one man will claim the father’s right. You know 
that many a town that was at first ashamed of her son, 
afterwards raised statues to him. Thirteen cities claimed tho 
birth of Houier. And my Lord who can prognosticate the fu¬ 
ture fate of a child in the cradle ? Let us in silence await 
the result.” 

The Cardinal smiled and said. " Indeed I should never have 


expected in so young a man* such a pi*udeut comforter. You 
are right, we must put the best face on this foolish affair. 

then indeed believe De Launay, that this alli- 
*■ ’-*iral enemy of France, against our old Ally 
f ’ / ; can evei a )>radei»V stroke, ad- 

thuteu V t wrnl^ontrary a'fid turn out a 

lucky one > 

^ My gracious Lord, in this sublunary world, an event which 
has a tbrtunate end, is never termed foohsh !” 


True Bi|^riend with the large herd of mankind; but all are 
not blind-^^^eople of sense will say; it was a foolish trick and 
not to tbe credit of its author, tliat it turned out fortunate. 
Thus wtll hiatory ape^k of this Alliance !* 

“ Oil de not grieve iny fjord about the judgmrat of future hia> 
torians. These people measure all things from their good or iH 
SHoeess. Thence they praise Alexander, Bratus, and Ceesar^ -and 
cni^ Cromwell, and AttHa. The wiser men will at tbe most aay. 

Cardinal pished at Hazard, but he was fortunate. The; stiH 
inoreitnowingr-Ofa you emptj^scuUs! The Cardtnal-ihas eae of 
the most enlightened of men, who'views theadidrs of ^he wonldiia 
Htuite a difi'ereatlight £roia you and others. What f^FfMaw hmt 
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sard to'ycni, was to him a simple calculation^ which could not 
fail; what you suppose to be chance or ^ood luck was the re# 
suit ol“ his will conductec! by his never failing foresight,’^ 

“ Well ril content myself if luck is this time propitious to 
folly! But my dear De Launay 1 am afraid the thistles bring 
no roses ” 

“ Since I.have had the honor to work under your Eminence in the 
field of Diplomacy, I have found out two truths, that console 
me on all occasions whatever may happen.” 

“ I trust you will communicate them to me, for I sadly want 
to be consoled,” 

“ The first is, that we must never imagine that cabi* 
nets govern tlie world, foi' the world governs the cabinets; 
From the Throne down to the wandering Savoyard wlio cleans 
our shoes, there is an invisible chain that links all together 
without our knowledge even in spite of our will. The events of 
the world are only the fruits of the invisible causes and ellects 
in this sociable concatenation and.all our prudence is marred,*^ 

“ The second is—in politics Heaven is the most faithful 
guardian of the stupid. 1 have seen the best heads miscalculate, 
and the most arduous industry of the most active people perlorm 
no more than the business of the squirrel which in children’s 
cages winds round a wheel. On the other hand I have seen 
tlie most foolish transactions from silly heads have an extremely 
beneficial success and the inactivity of simpletons produce 
the most astonishing success !!” 

“ You are in the njlJit” replied the Cardinal; You make 
me your scholar, De Launay! Fatalism is tin 
of despair, and I am erdirely in the hunroi-; , . • a 

iatalist pl^soph$. I sincerely. ; "'i.‘ "1 yuli 

that I i of hard digestion. I long 

for solitude and t . j * ..hall pass a few weeks in the aU 
tempt to divert my thoughts from this abominable affair. The 
King has given me leave to go to Fontainebleau. 1 must re¬ 
quest your Company there i)e Launay. In those charming 
solitary places in tlie woods and amongst the rocks we may 
philosophize at our leisure. It eases me to think that I sbaii 
once more escape tlie noise and storm of a court life, and breathe 
the fresh Country air. You accompany me then ? During the 
present week we shall depart for Fontainebleau.” 

De Launay boweii, he felt himsek too much Mattered by the 
kindness and affection of the Cardmal ta be enabled to conceal 
the pleasure be felt. 

< v" But Margavitte was far fromleeUng any pleasure on this ac-* 

zaey reaiatn separated six weeks, perhaps two 

Oh 1 what wouLdl npi 
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give to be e^Howed to accompany yon, nnd to walk with you arm 
in arm in the solitary gardens ot Fontainebleau. How happy 
we should both be there in the quiet enjoyment of our mutual 
company.’’ 

With you, dearest Margaritte, Fontainebleau would be a 
real Paradise for me. Bat Count Delosea, is he not the proprie¬ 
tor of a farm house there? Do persuade the young Countess to 
pass the May month there.” 

A golden idea !” shouted Margaritte, and she immediately 
went up to the young Countess and painted with such glowing 
colours the charms of a rural life in this time of the year, that 
the two young ladies were soon of one sentiment. 

Ah! said the young Countess to her father I long for soli¬ 
tude. Tlie winter has ill-agreed witli me. I must breatlie the 
pure country air, I never was as yet at our farm house at Fon¬ 
tainebleau. Allow n)e to live there for four weeks only. Tiie 
Court is in Paris, We might now better than ever enjoy the 
magnificent charms of Fontainebleau.” 

The old Count who willingly granted the wishes of his only 
beloved daughter, soon determined to make Ujithe party. Prince 
Soubise as the friend of the family was of course informed of it. 
He immediately concluded that there Margaritte must have ennui, 
that there lie might more unceremoniously enjoy her company, that 
perhaps in the refreshing shade of some arcade, amidst the 
fragrance of roses and jasmins he might obtain the comj)letion 
of his happiness. Without saying a wcffd he directly restdved 
to surprise her there by Ids presence. “ I long extremely for 
«i.id he to Madame de Pompadour ere I precipitate 
myself into the crrtwd of av^-^hl arui ^^^j^umults of 
battle. Once more I wish to enjoy the tieauties^’m nature, and 
there amidst books and maps acquire the necessary inlormution 
6ud prepare myself for the war. Would the King grant me 
permission to stay a few weeks at Fontainebleau? A word 
from you adorable Marchioness and it will not be refused.” The 
Marchioness promised the King’s permission, and indeed be soon 
deceived it. But as Madame de Pompadour reflected on the re¬ 
solution of the Prinfce, that her favourite was soon to leave 
FVance, she was sorry to part with him sooner then necessary. 

Sire,” said slie .to the King, “ I feel an unconquerable long¬ 
ing for solitude. The brilliant sameness of the Court gives me 
ennui, v^our majesty requires diversion. You proposOd to 
passi^lAttniraer at Marly. the spring calls tor the eon. 

^ nature’s treasures, wbat do you say to pasmog A 
few _|i||pbis at Fontainebleau ?” ^ 
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The KingfeU ennui—he replied: You speak fVominy soul. 

Let tlie necessary preparations be made. By all means let us 
go to Fontainebleau^ the sooner the better*^ 

THE ROYAL TAIL. 

The Cardinal had been only two days at Fontainebleau 
with Henry, and praised his good fortune which he described in 
verses which are still extant amongst his poetical eff usions, when 
lo ! a palace in his neighbourhood became animated. The beau¬ 
tiful farm of Count JJelosea was occupied by the proprietor 
and his family. 

“ I am glad of the charming neighbourhood, the young ladies 
are extremely amiable. We will make our rural visits to them. 
It will serve to vary our monasticul solitude.^ 

A few days after Prince Soubise with a numerous retinue ar¬ 
rived and took possession of a wing of the royal palace. 

It appears,”, said Henry to the Cardinal, “ We shall 
not remain here so solitary ! yet 1 am rather glad to see 
some motion in this dead world. I confess 1 feel somewhat 
dreary in this immeuse deserted palace. Every step awakes a 
hollow sound from the hundred rooms and halls, as if every 
apartment called on us to inhabit it. He who wished to live 
in the country to enjoy its rural pleasures should live in a cot.” 

On the following day twenty waggons loaded with ward¬ 
robes, and kitchen apparatus, made their appearance. Shortly 
after in carriages and on horseback, in a long chain which 
seemed to have no end. Lords and Ladies accompanied by cham¬ 
ber maids, cooks, equerries, fiddlers, grooms, masters of cere¬ 
mony, secretaries, keepers of the cellar, chamberlains^ valets^^e 
chambre,^rsons, comedians, huntsmen, court-\iicsseis, stew¬ 
ards, danettig masicis, surgeons, ropedancers, washerwomen, 
hairdressers, fire-workers, pastry-cooks, painters, poets, con- 
fectioiiers, &c. &c. &c, drove into the extensive court-yards of 
the royal palace. The courts, the gardens, the halls, and tho 
avenues swarmed with variously colored figures. The air so re- 
isounded with calls, cries, and noises of liammering, knocking, and 
tumbling, that nervous people were attacked with fears and con¬ 
vulsions. With flying colours and loud music some batta¬ 
lions of the royal guard, foot and horse, took quai'ters in the 
barracks. For the use of the court^ as well as for the military, 
they constructed in haste both baker’s and butcher’s shops which 
Were soon set in busy activity. 

“ By the Holy Pope !** exclaimed the Cardinal as Henry en¬ 
tered his room only behold this wild spectacle, unfortunate 
wretch that I am, what malicious spirit has made me choqsa 
Fontainebi^eau for my solitude. I’’ * 
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The next day the guns thundered in all directions, the bells of 
the town were set in motion, the drums were bent, the musi¬ 
cal bands, played merry tunes, and the air was rent by a strange 
mixture of sounds. The King arrived among the shouts of the 
tnultitode. 

'Two hours after arrived the Marchioness de Pompadour fol¬ 
lowed by seventeen carriages. 

^ It is enough to turn an honest tnan mad, in this rural place’’ 
exclaimed the Cardinal, after he returned quite exhausted from 
many visits and audiences, he was compelled to receive and to 
give. “ Paris’’ he continued, “ has at least the advantage of being 
a large city and people may if so inclined avoid each other, hi the 
midst of thetumultonemay be alone, and deny one-self to unwel¬ 
come visitors. But here, Lord have mercy upon us ! in this sinali 
nest composed of a dozen jialaces, we are pressed and squeezed to¬ 
gether to sutfocation. No honest lie will help one to deny one-self, 
every one knows where every one is. To-day I should leave 
this mad-house for Paris, did I dare to do so. But the worst of 
all is to be in the presence of the King or Madame De Pom¬ 
padour. I must look ove^oyed to have the honor to breathe in 
the neighbourhood of his Majesty.” 

“ I pity your eminence, but console yourself, you may soon be 
alone again.” By no means De Launay. It is quite the re¬ 
verse, the king finds this place extremely agreeable, the Mar¬ 
chioness, charming, and the whole court, divine!” 

“ Yet I am happy to have the pleasure to tell your Eminence 
iiipi if IP rumored the court is leaving this for Marly,” 

« i i/- aunay,thqfrc is »>o <4ioturht of it^.yjcsterday only 

atr uj.i‘king sai^ V*' “dan end, 

tv* ^ \ I haven’t ^ ountry, 

I am almost resolved, to rema^* ontaine- 

bleau.” 

Henry’s consolations were of no avail. The frustrated views 
of the Cardinal were not to be waslied away by words- To¬ 
wards night he went to see Margaritie and heard from her how 
Prince Soubise came to think of Fontainebleau. 

" Oh ! Ob !” thought Henty. A light comes on me. I drew 
Margaritte, Margaritte the Countess ; Prince Soubise Ma- 
ddme de Pompadour, Madame de Pompadour the king, and the 
j^irig the whole court. A right honorable tail which I carry 
^^erme,” The idea made him laugh out-right. Yeihis modc/s- 
* fy made him almost doubt of the reality; Butit will depend' 
on the cdoiiterproof. ^ Let me fees jf I ietwm to Paris whether^ 
the royal tail ^ill foitow me. Thus al the same time I might re¬ 
lieve the poor Ccdiiimd.” ' 
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' ^ And why so pensive and gloomy ?” asked Margaritte as she 
walked arm in arm with De Launay “ has one of the beauties 
here made a conquest of the royal counsellor? It is dangerous 
to live under one roof with so many beautiful Ladies !” 

“ Since I live under the same roof with the charming Marga- 
ritte^ I am so deep in one danger^ that 1 am quite secure from all 
nthers.” 

“ Then do confess to me Henry, why are you here in Fontaine¬ 
bleau so seldom with me?” 

^ Because 1 am less my own master h,ere. . We thought we 
might live here to ourselves from morning to night, but alas, we 
are here less alone than in the Palace of the Count. And should 
we remain four weeks longer in this Babel, I shall die from ennui 
and longing for you. Oh how 1 long again for Paris.” 

“ You echo my soul Henry, 1 came here on your account not 
to see gardens, dung-hills or court splendor. If you can get 
leave from the Cardinal and quit this for Paris, Til follow you. 

The resolution was soon taken. Henry visited the Cardinal 
who w^as still grumbling about his mishap and cursing the whole 
court and its noise- Henry without ipuch trouble gave the whole 
aifair a comical turn. “ If your Eminence will confide in me, 
I will try my charms and blow the whole court from Fontaine¬ 
bleau !” 


“ Blow away, blow away, that the whole court and all black¬ 
guards may go to hell!” “ Permit me then to return to Paris 

my Lord. In eiglit days hence you will be at Fontainebleau 
alone like a hermit. For it is only in Paris that I can get that 


magical wind.” 

The Cardinal I understand you ray friend. You 

wish to ^ic noise. Well, 

give yot» ^ promised to you. You cannot 

keep me _ . ^ ^ mny I already have too much. 

I wish you a happy jouriiej. i envy you. I wish to follow you, 
but etiquette forbids me. Depart, I must remain here. But 
do not forget to mount the steeple of Notre Dame as soon as 
ynn wiicli Paris and blow with all your might till the last 
kitehea boy is blown away, should you crack you cheeks.” 

^ Henry sent Margaritte a few lines and departed. Upon this 
ftlie got a headache and pains all over her. She begged of the 
young Countess to let her depart for Paris, for she had all the 
symptoms of a severe malady, she felt as U' all her joints were 
unhinged. On the following day, she was much worse, w ith tears 
in her eyes she entreated permission to return. The young 
Guuntess did not wish to part with her. The^old Count return¬ 
ed ito Paris with the young Ladies, particularly as a physicist 
Who had ^een called to see the sick patient had made a scirupu* 
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lous countenance before her bed, and could not well guess the 
nature of her sickness. 

Prince Soubise no sooner heard of the sickness and depar-- 
ture of Margaritte, than lie felt the ground of Fontainebleau 
burn his feet, there was no remaining there for him. With much 
dejection of spirit he went to Madame de Pompadour: ^ I thought 
to embrace all the pleasures of Paradise, in remaining here breath¬ 
ing the same air with my adored Marchioness, but alas, the 
blissful moments are of short duration.... I mast go. I have 
received dispatches from Marechal d’Etrees. My presence in 
Paris has become every moment more urging. The preliraina?- 
ry steps before the march must be accelerated. In my absence 
all business is at a stand. Permit me gracious Madame to yield 
to stern duty my greatest happiness.” 

Madame de Pompadour was surprised. She endeavoured by 
soft means to persuade him to change his plan. But he knew 
so well, andiu so able a manner, to represent the necessity of his 
being present at Paris, and to review the troops himself, the 
paramount necessity of his own management in the board of war, 
and to act so naturally his inmost grief at parting with Ma¬ 
dame de Pompadour, and testified his deep sorrow, by so many 
tears which he in vain endeavoured to conceal, that at last the 
Marchioness moved to her heart, told him in a melancholy voice : 

Go my dear Prince where duty and honour call you: 1 myself 
am the greatest loser by your leaving Fontainebleau. Console 
yourself. I will take care of the moments you have yet to re¬ 
main in Paris. It appears that the air does not well agree with 
the king. Indeed the weather is too rougii as yet. Perhaps 
thg,court will return sooner to the Tuilleries, than you may sup- 
poser irom tderice to depart the summer sojpiirnt at Mar¬ 
ly.” The Prince took his leave. was uot^kaTiffitted to the 
king because his Majesty was indeed indisposed. The Mar¬ 
chioness was wrong only as to the cause. It was not the air of 
Fontainebleau but an oyster pie which ill agreed with the king. 
When Cardinal Bernis saw the Prince and all his suit, parting, 
he c6uld not help laughing. ^ That begins well” he grumbled 
himself; indeed I believe that my wind maker De Launay, 
nil his might now blows from the steeple of Notre Dame.” 

/ But when the rumours circulated, that the king could not beat^ 
the air of Fontainebleau, that the whole court was returning to 
Paris,when indeed the waggons began to be loaded; and the 
' Ladies and gentlemen of the Chamber, the grooms, the dab^^era; 
the fiddlers, the fire>-workers, *the masters of the cellar, the 
hair dr^rtsers, &c. &c. &c. prepared fordepari^e; when th<^. 
ki^;f]^tnrbed to Pkris, when the Marchioness folldVred fasm } 
whole court disaf^ared^ and the last kjtckenpbojF 
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vanished, ivhen the guards on foot and horse with flying co¬ 
lours, and tingling music marched oil’, and Fontainebleau was 
again reduced to death-like stillness, the Cardinal exclaimed: 

Wliat is this ? is it chance ? or has my wind-maker De Lau- 
nay, entered into compact with Sahan ?” 

THE BATTLE OF ROSSBACH. 

Through the departure of Prince Soubise to the army of the 
fthine, a link cf the magical chain was lost, by which Henry had 
been more powerful tlian he hiiusell thought of. The circum¬ 
stance at Fontainebleau made him aware ol it, but alas, too late. 
But he did nut complain, he had acquired at least prudence 
when from his discovery he could derive no longer an advan¬ 
tage from it. He saw himself in a situation of prosperity 
which he could never have dreamt of. His diplomatic situa¬ 
tion, the high consideration wiiich he bore w tth Cardinal JJernis, 
the consequence which he without knowing wherefore, had gain¬ 
ed with the Ambassadors of loreign powers, gave him many rich 
presents, besides liis comfortable income. He took a good op¬ 
portunity to purchase landed property, the revenue of which was 
suhicient to make his life very comfortable. Nor did he wish 
for more. Even there he wouid have changed his political ca¬ 
reer for that of a gentleman farmer, if Margaritte had not been 
somewhat obstinate. She loved him, she fulfilled all his wishes, 
except that of marriage. 

“You must wait a little Henry, she said. An unmarried 
girl is more powerful than a wife. TJiere is something very 
flattering to behold one-self surrounded by admirers of vari¬ 
ous kinds, and to know one-self to be adored. Grant to my 
girlish vanity yet soiue more feast days. As ai-s ‘ 
be a conslSwi:.'ll ysSjfciH' but too soon appears to all girls, 

the terrible twentieth year. Then good-night to my flower 
days ! 1 should rather chouse to die than be called a maiden 
of twenty years. 

Henry remained content. But a girl survives nothing so fast, 
•s her nineteenth year. The diplomatic shawl was taken and 
^argaritte was metamorphosed into the Lady of He Lauuay. 

But it chanced that her nuptials were celebrated on the 
same day, that the French lost the battle of Rossbach. The 
name carrier that brought tlie mournful news to the Court pos¬ 
sessed also a biUet-dhux from the Prince Soubise to the nevf 
married lady. 

“ Pity me” he wrote to her, "pity me my. amiable Margaritte. 
I was outwitted by the little King of Prussia, 1 was deceived, 
1 was beaten by hun. Y es, you ought to pity me, since without 
iby fault 1^ was ijinder tbe uecessUy to enter iuto battle. 1 wai^ 
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forced to. it from all sides, and when the affair became seriotv 
the cursed Imperial Army forsook me. I'lius the King of Prus¬ 
sia, and you only have conquered me ! But I curse the Prussi¬ 
ans and love my dear Margaritte. You hoped to behold me at 
your feet as a conqueror ; out though I am not the conquering 
hero I yet remain your prisoner.” 

Margciritte immediately replied: “ Pity me amiable Prince 
J. was outwitted by the little Henry De Launay, I was deceived, 
I was taken prisoner by him. Yes you ought to pity me, since 
without my fault I was under the iiecessHy to eiuer into battle. 
From all sides my heart drove me to it, and when allairs became 
serious, my youth forsook me. Only consider 1 am attacked by 
twenty years which are more formidable tlian an Imperial Army. 
Thus Henry de Launay and my twenty years alone have con¬ 
quered me, without my being able to conquer them. I curse 
the years, but I love my dear husband.” 

The Cardinal Bernis was in a very gloomy mood after the bat¬ 
tle of Rossbacli which was soon forgotten at the Court. 

“ I foresaw this misfortune !” said he to Henry, after the bad 
8ucce.ss of the French Arms. “ They may laugh at it at the. 
Court, but my name, my honour is gone for ever. France and all 
Europe w’ill consider me as the cause of this damnable alliance 
with Austria.” 


“ Sir,” replied Henry, “ to an experienced and wise man, 
the judgment of France, or the whole of Europe ought to be in¬ 
different since you know full well yourself, how erroneous in 
general the judgement of mankind is on events and their causes.” 
“ But I am the Minister, I was obliged to negotiate and to 

Jliance. it is my name, that is made a joke 
of.- .n * iud posterity to..jay: who 

jV 'A' ■ •'V J. A I I. ' i’ 

igoverutu rrance at that . us, il cot 


the Car<lmal Bernis? 

yf 5 ' ■*» • . 1 ■» i ^ 


“ my Lord, the world and posterity have too much good 
sense to say so. Yes you are as truly the lirst Minister of 
France, as his Most Christian Majesty is King. But hear my, 
opinion; every reasonable man knows that the King does not 


reign, nor you govern.” 

“ What do your mean by that? who then reigns? who 
verns ? do you think Madame de Pompadour docs ?” 

“I beg your pardon, my Lord. The Marchioness is as inno*. 
pent as yourself or the King.” 

“ Dq yqu think so ? well, and who governs then i you raisn 
niy cimiosiiy. Speak out ?” • 

“ not: .pprhaps cobblers, ^ tinkers, chamber-ma}<j^4 

the pf Royal counsellors, per^ps their daugl^ters^, 

or^soas^ :<» l||phe^ boys^ or grooms^ or such 
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ftls, to-morrow fliat one. Where there arc not firm, fixed 
laws, chance alone j^ovonis. There is no mifldle road between 
immutable laws and the sports of chance. The Ministers and 
the King himself are only the executors and tools of other 
people.” 

“You consider France not as a Monarchy but as a royal 
Anarchy ? Explain your meaning.” 

“ Your Eminence has vso happily expressed my meaning in two 
words, that I cannot be more explicit; Royal Anarchy ! It is 
every where, where (he King is the state, and where the people 
are made tor the state. Ii is every where, where the will of one 
single rrian, is the law oi' the land,” and where the capricious 
humor of a prince is the constitution of the realm. And indeed 
the will and humor of a single individual beyond whom there is 
no appeal, flianges in the morning and evening according to the 
state ot liis stomach. Rut where there is a law not within the 


control ol the (governor, there only is order and security. 

I perceive you liave read Abbe Mably, and that with Mon¬ 
tesquieu you are an admirer of the English constitution, and 
are one of the discontented Philosophers !” 

- >10 means. I have too much reason to be pleased 

with this royal anarchy , and am modest enough to be convinced 
that in a monarchy ol laws I should never with my humble medio¬ 
cre talents, have had llie honor to serve your Eminence. Yet you 
yoursell wull confess that the king in his decision on the most 
important affairs, may be influenced by his mistress, or a favou¬ 
rite, this one again by another favorite and so downwards to the 
most insigiiilicant servant.’* 

“ It may be so. ^ et a British Parliament is 
ficient A prince who has the good 

oi the nation atljcurt, surromuh'd by honest counsellors, is bet¬ 
ter fitted to give the nation the host laws, and to govern it with 
order and wisdom, than an assembly of lawyers from the various 
orders of the nation, for the king and his ministers whilst they 
view the whole, know better and more accurately what may bo 
uselul to the people, than singly the best heads in the realm !** 

“ Herein I beg to difler from your Eminence. Were even anew 
Henry the fourth to sit on the throne, the lowest writer, the 
Government’s meanest servants would influence the making 
of laws, and assist in deciding state affairs. Nor is it other¬ 
wise possible, the king is not omiiiiscient, he follows the advise 
his statesmen, of ministers and counsellors. Nor are the^ 
ministers, the chanceUors, the secretaries of state, the general 
controllers, omniscient, but they listen to, and follow the viewA . 
and advices of the governors of Provinces. The governors 
theif tnforaation from the chief civilians. These get their 
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formations from magistrates and other functionaries, tJiese again 
rely on the informations of their colleagues and subordiuatt^s. 
Does the king then know the state of the realm otherwise than 
from the reports of often the most ignorant men V* Thus the Car¬ 
dinal and Henry continued to converse on these circumstances, 
but the reader might fall asleep over their arguments, or per ad¬ 
venture jou jMr. Editor might not insert them, so I may as weU 
spare myself the trouble to say a word more upon the subject. 

THE EXILE. 

This dialogue had the effects of raising Henry in the good opi¬ 
nion of the Cardinal, whose confidence in him increased every 
day, he became his daily companion, and was emjdoyed in hon¬ 
ourable and most lucrative btisiness, A shower of golden rain 
descended on the lucky Henry. Henry f<*lt he was obliged to the 
Oardiriai for this fertile shower. “ Don't say a word more about it 
iny dear De Launay” said tlie Cardinal : I have niy reasons 
for employing you in aflTairs that give little trouble, and without 
exposing you to any danger are richly productive. To reap 
without sowing is the real business of nobility. I should wish to 
anticipate your indemnification if hereafter I should cause you 
misfortune/’ 

Cause my misfortuno ? you my Lord ? never !'* 

"And should you with all your human knowledge, with your 
wtrong common sense be surprised at it ? know then, It is you 
4hat have brought it to my mind, on what insecure ground 1 stand. 
I am minister to-day, do you know w hether I shall be so to- 
Iff:.*: t-»'l^ed, my friend, I know it as little as the grand 

Vizir of the Sultan, whether his iuast^*i in office 

for 24 hours to come, or even sufier lum’ to cAVry hi^ head 
<m his shoulders ; you have the fortune to please me, because 
you are an honest man. , Henry, it is my duty to take care of 
you. Should I falk you will fall also, and the new favorite will 
£11 all places with his creatures. Henry was deeply moved. 
He wished to console the Cardinal in his views of dark futurity, 
hut he himself knew the Court too well, to believe in his own 
coasolatioDS. 

To-day,* said Margarittc to him, “ people how before y«a, 
to-morrow, as the Cardinal’s fall will cause yours, they will kick 
at Choose a more prudent part, send »i your resignation. 

Tfa^Cmdinal’s ftwebedings mey be founded on just i^sprehen- 
s^mPf '^e seems to wish tp give you hints ; take thevji. Thus 
Ttm trill preserve the umvorsal 'esteem in which you are now 
held, ti^t us retire toour estates, the improvemeaft of your land 
and rural pleasare will agreeably fiU up our time^wad dwttldjwf 
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yet tired with solitude, for few who wish it can bear it; then 
us pass the winter at Paris, What can we wish for more ?’* 

She gave such charms to the description of a rural inde¬ 
pendant life, and talked so enchantiogly of the division of time 
and labor, of the divershy of their mutual employment, the e!K-^ 
quisite pleasures of parental fondness, the progress of the 
education of their expected child, that Hent^ was no proof a- 
gainst such a battery of female eloquence ; lie yielded. 

The Cardinal was grieved when lie Lauuay sent in his resigna¬ 
tion, but yet accepted of it. Where nothing depends on laws, 
but all things on tlie caprice of a single individual and favo¬ 
rites, the egotism of every one is natural. Go, my friend, I take 
your resolution not amiss. Go, my dear De Launay, may happi¬ 
ness be your lot, you possesvs all the gifts of fortune, a handsome 
country house, a young and beautil ul wife, an independent fortune.. 
Why be servant, wdien you can be master ?. Why sJiould youuot 
enjoy life in tlie fullness of your unimpaired health and of your 
best years ? Insensibly we grow older, we postpone from year to 
year our happiness, till—exclaimed he wdth uplifted ejes—it 
comes too late.*' 

In a few days Henry received the most gracious conge, and 
on account of his faithful services a pension for life was 
attached to it, which he never could have expected. With joy 
they departed for their rural seat. There in a delightful country 
with agreeable neighbours, eveiy imaginary want supplied, they 
soon forgot, and rejoiced to have abandoned, the bustle of the 
court. Henry deeper in love with his wife, than he ever was of 
the girl Margariite, she living only for her beloved husband, 
both luxuriated in the enjoyment of a domestic aijd^.T^r 4 r:?laPa- 

in tlie newspaper that Car¬ 
dinal Bernis had asked and obtained of the king his resig¬ 
nation, and that Choiseui had been nominated his successor.. 
A few days after, while the happy couple w^ere engaged in tender 
conversations, and in plans for their shortly exjHicted child, 
they were greatly astonished with the sudden appearance b^bre 
them of the figure of the Cardinal.. It was he. His carriage had 
brought him to the inn, whence he was conducted by a foot 
path to the palace of De Launay. Happy couple ! said he,, 
my desire to see you in your paradise wiU plead my excuse 
for this intrusion.!^ The Cardinal was intreated to remain 
with them for the remainder of the season, but he could not be 
prevailed upon to remain beyond two days* 

“ My children/’ said the Cardinal, “ you little know wbpm^ 
you receive in your hospitable mansipn. 1 am an exile. 1 am 
paniidied from the land ofiipy forel'athers, iu my old days^.Iiua- 

kmx my ! 1 am nn my way t9 
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there I will blot away from my memory what I was, and endea-^ 
vour to find consolation iu the study of the Muses,” 

How Monseig:neur? you banished from France ?” they ex¬ 
claimed both at the same time. 

To a philosopher like yOu De Launhy^ replied the Cardinal^ 
this ought to be no matter of astonishment. That which you 
replied once to question of Wko is it that governs ? 
1 have now found the truth of. Do yon know, how the Duke 
* de Ciioiseul had got iu favor with the king ? A pretty girl, 
Choiseurs relation, maid of honor to the queen, had the honor 
to please his Majesty- The lady dreamt of playing the part of 
Madame de Pompatlour, of course slie was not a prude, and 
things took their delightful secret ways. The i^uke knew all, 
but did as if he saw nothing. The king was grateful to him 
for it ; as soon as the Duke perceived that the transient passion 
of the king was departing from the lucky woman, he was the 
first to make a noise, and caused his relation to be removed 
'from the Court and Paris. TJie king again felt himself obliged. 
But the duke as an experienced courtier wished to reap also 
the thanks of Madame de Pompadour, he therefore, uruler the 
deepest secresy an\l confidence, and out of devotion for 

her person, betrayed the royal amours, and he only then had 
the girl removed wdien she requested of him to do vso. He play¬ 
ed his part as a master, and shortly after he was nominated as 
ambassador to A^ieniia. Yet he did not remain long, Ma¬ 
dame de Pompadour felt the want of sucli a devoted man near 

sooner did 
are solely^, 
alliance wi 

'' t* '' 

was iia-.. . accessor. 

But ’ drew banishment on 
"A trifle,*’ replied the Cardinal: 
under the displeasure of a sutler wench.” 

Your Einiuence is not in earnest !” cried Henry and Mar- 
garitte at the same time. 

“ By all means !” replied the Cardinal: " I have pursued up to 
its source the stream that carried me so forcibly from the throne. 
A common sutler wench was the original cause of my misfortunes. 
One of my grooms about to marry that wench, was discharged 
from my service, because the fellow got drunk every day, and 
it was proved by the coachman, that he used to sell the greater 
part of the oats for ipy horses, to lay it out in brandv. The 
W€jnch far gone in pregnancy, threw herself at my ieet and 
implored my pardon, and the re-^admissiou of iier red-nosed, 
lover. I weuch away:.crying loud at my cruelty, 

j^ ran 'tQfcbc^. particuiar protector a young lieutanabt of tn« 


1 send in my resignation, 
tke 'unfortunate war with 
Wi ii r < Ciioiseul 

/ • u.ti , * 1 * f** 

. ’i'. 

o.kV/ uA ^tsxurtune to fall 


her person. So that, no 
ihl no longer end 
-A*- ^hat cursed 
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guardi3, not unlikely the cause of her prcjjnancy. The lieute¬ 
nant ran to liis especial protectress, the lady of a pjeneral 
of division. She prevailed on her husband to speak with me- 
I refused his request. He, angry and affronted at my positive 
refusal complained of it to las beloved maid, a maid of honor 
of Madame de Pompadour. The maid of honor said, tlie 
Lord knows what, to the Marchioness, and the Marchio¬ 
ness, tlie Lord knows what, to the Kin^. Enough. I receiv¬ 
ed a most gracious e])istle, in wliich 1 was informed, tlial the 
liberty was graciously given me to change my residence in 
France lor any otlier country, only that it must take place in the 
briefest space oi time. And so I am on my way to Rome 
direct,” 

The Cardinal after a sojourn of two days took his leave from 
the happy couple, the eyes of all were ballied in tears. Henry 
and Margarine felt the happiness of their enchanting seclusion 
the more. I liey iTinaincd in correspondence with the Cardinal, 
W'iio. about the sixth year of ids exile, after the death of 
Madarnc ile Pompadour, returned in the lull favor of the king. 
But he took care not to accept of any employment at court. 
For, thought he, A\Ho govkuns?”^ V. R. 


• If will he PtiflicientlT’pviilent to our ref»dei8 that the above translation is tha 
work of a tor<'i^’'ner, us we have not Ueenied it nofessary to alter the manr p#^ruhar 
and quaint exrr»'.s8ioiit$, whu'h uive an air of uaivelo to the whole compositioa that 
we ikiuk is any thiu^ but disagreeable—Kn. 
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"Lh* ^..lay i Will it break the biittle spell 

Which Ungers round the scene whore first we met. 

If he whose heart is with his treasure act. 

Utter the passionate orief he cannot quell. 

Feeling he loves “not vvisely but too well ?” 

Oh hearts grow old by feelings not by years. 

And fairest hopes are water’d even by tears. 

Till these congeal within their chrystal cell— 

Lady forgive me ! and if these vain words 
Strike harshly upon lo/ '^ong silent chorda 
Whose echoes die in va/ ^—forget! 

Or ttiink of me as we ; never met ! 

The v^unded hart f to the forest flee. 

And fall without'a WEti; , save the greenwood tree. - 

CAPEL sooth; 
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’Twas at-pore, when parade waa done. 

And liioh in the east rode tW hery sun. 

When the drttnis were hushed, and the guards were spreaci^. 
That I Tnoiirnfully passed to a comrade^s bed. 

He heeded nor rae, nor the rest who there 
Silently gazed on his haggard de&pair. 

Who marked the Itectic of death on Ins cheek. 

And sickened in spirit to hear him speak, 

"Wliat welll remember—— it liaunteth me yet ;~ 

Oh, the words oi’the dying we never forget. 

He raised not Ids eye, he moved not his head. 

And, less like a living man than a dead. 

With a sneer on his lip, he suljenly said— 

^ In eighteen hundred and twenty-four,— 

After waiting an hour or two,— 

1 was let through a green self-closing door 
By a gentleman dressed in blue. / 

He ushered me whither two worthies sat : 

(Greater diiefs than they were none. 

Sternly they looked, but I cared not for that>. 

For 1 was a soldier’s son. 

“ Lords of the Eastern world were they. 

Convened to hear my oath, 

TCat 1 would toil in the battle arrays 
Unmoved by fear or sloth 
That 1 would endure the angry sun 
And the pestilential rain ; 

And cheerfully leave, when all was won^ 

Their creatures to pillage the slain. 

. 

"I did not pause, 1 did not pause,<— 

For glory cometh of strife,— 

And 1 was tooyo^^ngte weigh the cause. 

Which had cost luy father’s life. 

1 did not pause ! for many a tale 
Of breach, and battle won,-^ 

With war-worn cheek no longer pale,— 

^ Had my father told his son ; 

A||<l^^ had read, while a thrilling, fed 
, -p^'^cited strange delight, 

0S tb^ trampei-calt, and &e battle-peal 
And ot Seetftbttld^’s fight. 
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But as I passetl the closing door 
In that palace ot‘orient pelf, 

Through niy startled ear, there seemed to pour 
The laugh of t^e devil liimself. 

And in the hali^ where the porters stood. 

In service coats of brown, 

Methoiight strange pity swayed their mood ; 

And a heavy tear roiled down 
The cheek of one, whose sou was Uiea 
Beyond the''^ unsocial sea:— 

A son he might not see again :— 

Oil that old man looked on me. 

With a father’s anguish in his eye; 

Wiiile I heard his pale lips say. 

Though then 1 deemed it fantasy, 

Thoit wilt rue this evil day ! 

* Little lieeded 1 the omen strange. 

Of that ancient man in brown : 

Gay flew the days left me ft) range 

Through the pleasures of the town. 

No,—not till from the heaving deck 
My (Country did appear 
No better than afloutins: wreck. 

Came the thought ofthatold man’s tear* 

But fair the breeze and o’er the sea 
Our gallant ship flevr on, 

No, when the sun rose on our iee, 

Wliat seemed a wreck was gone ; 

And laughed 1 with the laughing crew. 

And jested w’ith the gay> 

‘ ^..'.^^vjnnper sadder grew, 

X seemed as mad as they. 

And many a day hath passed away: 

Oh, 1 have trials borne. 

And yet] never thought upon 
The Demon laugh of scorn. 

I have lain upon a fever bed. 

Where none could comfort giiie; 

I have seen a scene of misery, 

Which few might see, and live ; 

Beheld some thousand warriors. 

The gallant, young, and brave, 

Nink down to rot, and be forgot 

Where the wide eAkth ^as a gravO, 

♦ I . ^ , « 

* UnsoGul ocea&o (UssooiabUi«^—Boa. 
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I have heard a wild tacophany : 

The revelrj and prayer. 

Of men Ttliodicd in drunkenness 
<)r prayed in their despair ; 

And hit tiie fedd .morbidneas 

Of vales^ that seemed to moan. 

Where ^*'an l>eu*aved his littleness 
And hosts were weak as onp. 

Yet ’twas not then the Demon laugh 
Broke on my dieaming ear ; 

Nur ever came my heart to shame 
A single dastard fear. 

But now, but now as of that scene 
A dread memorial conies. 

And visions rise, before rny * yes, 

Oi* death and muffled diuius ; 

Now all mv blood is a fever-flood 
And agues shake my frame, 

While vnires stiansfe my miHd derange. 

As thev mutter’d a distant name. 

That Demon laugh upon my ear 
nin(>s, out its bitter scOrn« 

On every side it mocks my pride 

And the dreams of life's fresh morn. 

Oh the iiends, tliatlau^li, now seem to quaff 
Delight from my distress ; 

For all around their voices sound 
And thus their mirth express. 

® Ila, hd ! lid, hd ! for the Lord wW ^ 

Thee out to the deadly field 
Is a oensiou meant to buy conteriff, ^ 

And a tiophy to grace his i 
Ha,ha ! ha, ha ! ha, ^ ! ha, ha! 

The wealth he squandered then 
(Oh ! the thought is food to the devil brood—) 

Shall be wrung from poorer men. 

And yet my weary mind was bent 
To find what my dying comrade meant, 

Wlien an ordef came that evening^s shade 
Should see his last sad honours paid. 

CHESliUNT OWEN- 
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0f. Certain Articles and Provisosy which the Spirit demands 

ed from^Dr- Fattstus. 


At the aforesaid request of SataiH the Doctor desired him to 
eommunicate his wishes, the Devil replied, write them out word 
for Word and give me thy promise not to repent. I will here 
prescribe to thee five articles ; if thou. agrees! to them, well and 
good, if not, thou siialt never compel me to appear again, even, 
shonldest thou make use of thv utmost skill. 

Thereupon the Doctor took his pen in hand and wrote aa* 
follows : 

I. Thou must abjure all the host of heaven. . 

II. Thou must be the enemy, of all m&iddud, particularly of 
those who wish to punish thy evil life. 

III, Thau must not listen to any person of the Clergy or 
spiritual persons, but must inimicize them. 

IV. Thou must go to no Church, nevet* attend preachings 
and never use the Sacrament. 

V.. Thou must hate matrimony, and never enter into it. 

And that if he agreed to these five, articles, he must sign them 
lor confirmation with his own blood, and give him an obligatioa 
writt^r wftf b;. ^ hand, as one man would to. another, then 

M* ' * the whole of his life in incomparable 

pleasuie, u,Ub oisk* ^ id never have his equal in the Black art. 

On. this the Doctor fell into deep consideration «and the more 
and the bfteoer he read over these fearful aud apostate articles, 
the harder they seemed to him. At last he reflected, that altho’ 
Devil in.geueral be a liaf^.and scarcely ever performed, his < 
promiseif, yet the present ckse might be an exception, . 

And then he thought that When the time should actually com» 
when he must deliver himself up as a true forfeit accormiig' to 
the Bond,, he would .be before hand and would reconcile hifiiself 
to the Church.. Should he, contrary to all expectation, .yrant time 
to get thia'dene, still he would have lived to his beart’s desire in 
world ; and if the spirit believed neither in heaven nor hell, 
it was neceashry for him to do so,. With these consider'^ 

ations he returned the following answer. 

" Although thy Articles, Spirit, ^e but few, yet they cause me 
|Mi ; Butsi^^ thouart determiaed to have a. 
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positive answer so I agree to thy first article, because I have 
never been able to satisfy my mind on such subjects.” 

“ The second Article, that I should be every man’s enemy is a 
little more difficult, because it then follows that 1 must hate and 
injwe those who have never done me any harm. I have till now 
always lived in the very best Society, and cannot think of cut¬ 
ting all my acquaintance, for with whom else am I to enjoy my¬ 
self? This however, I will promise faithfully, that wlioever in jures 
me, him will I hate and injure. If this compromise be allowed, I 
will immediately agree to this article.” 

As to what concerns the third Article, he fiad always been an 
enemy to the Clergy, on account of which and of his dislike to 
the study he had abandoned Theology altogether. 

The fourth Article he could also easily keep as he cared very 
little for preachings, or church ceremonies, and would as soon 
be rid of them as not. 

Lastly, as toavoitbng matrimony that cost him a little deli¬ 
beration, but when he considered that in marriage there was 
every kind of vexation, disquiet, care, perpetual slavery, and 
often the endurance of a wife’s bad temper and misbehaviour, he 
bad no great hesitation in giving it up. 

To this clear exposition, the spirit made no other reply than 
this ; It is indispensable that thou shouldst sign the whole w itii 
thine own hand in thine own blood ; do this, lay it on the table 
and I will fetch it. 

The Doctor answered, it is well, but I have one final reqiiest to 
make which is that thou wilt not appear to me any more in so 
fearful a shape as at present, but in that of a well dressed gen¬ 
tleman ; this the spirit agreed to and vanished. 

CHAPTER THE TENTH. 

Of the dreadful bond that Dr, Faiistus gave to the Devil, 

habited like a monk. 

After the evil spirit had vanished, perhaps to gain time or to 
prepare the promised bond, the Doctor might have had time to 
reconcile himself to heaven by true repentance. But Faustus con¬ 
sidered notiiiiig, but how to please himself in the present world 
and was of the mind of those who prefer a bird in the band to 
two in the bush. 

Hereupon he took a sharp penknife and opened a vein in the 
left arm, received the blood in a wine glass, sat down and wrote 
with bis own hand, and in his own blood the following fearful 
bondAij^;^ jfs given out as true, that there was ever afterwards 

on^his left hand tbe^words oh home fuge ! 
of the bond were these,—Uolm FaustuSi 1># 
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declare openly in day lipht that after having clearly apprehend¬ 
ed how the world is constructed with every kind of wisdom and 
perfection, and constantly inhalHted by creatures of high capa¬ 
city, yet my inclination for magic leads me to incline to theeartk- 
ly God whom men call the Devil. He according to his promise 
shall furnish me with every thing that my heart, mind, sense and 
understanding can desire or will have, so that I shall never know 
a want nor a disturbance, and that it may be so I sign this with 
my own blood, and hereby declare that I make over that and also 
my body and limbs as 1 received them from my parents, and ail 
that belongs to me, together with my soul, to this earthly God, 
and promise myself to him soul and body. 

In attestation of this I hereby abjure all the host of heaven 
and all that is good, and after this our stedfast agreement shall 
have lasted four and twenty years, and when these shall have 
lapsed and lied, he shall as his own forfeit take this body and 
soul and be fully empowered to torment them at his pleasure, 
nothing being to oppose it. 

In witness whereof I have written this with my own hand and 
signed it with my own blood. 

Immediately after finishing this horrid, fearful, soul and 
happiness destroying writing, the Devil walk'd into his room 
in the figure of a monk and the doctor made over to him the 
bond, whereupon the Devil replied, “ Faustus since thou hast 
made thyself over to me so, knovy that thou shalt be truly 
served ; yet thou must understand that I as Prince of this 
world serve none, for all that is under heaven is mine, but 
to-morrow' I will send thee a learned and experienced spirit 
who will serve thee faithfully all thy life, and that thou 
u‘ayftS4*^*ve no reason to be afraid of him, he shall appear and 
serve thee in'tirtiTorhi'of a grey monk as 1 am now. 

Meantime 1 take thy bond and herewith bid thee heai'tily fare¬ 
well,” With this he vanished. 

CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH. 

How the Spirit appeared to Dr, Faustus in the same shape, 
promised to serve him faithfully and told his, name. 

The same evening after the Doctor had eaten his supper and 
gone into his study, some one came and knocked at the room 
door, a thing out of the common course because the house door 

* • 1 I 

i * Certain Bond are omitted. Some of them were bo obscure 

SB to bgfflo me in diicoveriog tbeir precise meaning, and others appeared unfit 
to be pHnted. In writing as well as apealcing, we are bound to observe the third 
commaudment.'wiiieh it is far Coo nittdh the laeluoft of Uio lasted authors of tha 
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had been made fast The Doctor easily underdtood what this 
•meant and opened the door, and there he saw a tall person dress¬ 
ed as a grey monk, apparently of venerable age, and with a huge 
-grey beard. The Doctor requested him to walk in and be 
^seated, which the spirit* did. 

The Doctor'then asked him what were his commands. The 
spirit replied, oh ^austus how darest thou speak to me as if 
thou wert my equal, yet as I have received orders^ from my 
Captain to this raect, let that matter .pass. When the end of 
my service comes, to me it will have been but a very short time, 
but to thee it will be beginning of eternity. 

Hence then I shall be obedient to tbee in all things, thoa 
ehalt have nothing to complain of me for I will serve thee faith¬ 
fully, nor is there any reason why thou shouldest fear me, for I 
am no fearful Devil but a familiar spirit who willingly lives with 
*nen 

Well then said'Faustus, promise me in the name of thy master 
Lucifer, tliat thou wilt obey me industriously in all things what¬ 
ever I may command and require. The spirit answered in the 
afTirmative and thou art to know said he, that my name is Me- 
phistophiles and by this nameshalt thouJhereafier call me when 
<thou rtquirest any thing from nie. 

liereat the Doctor rejoiced that now his long desired object 
was near its accomplishment and he said, now Mephistophiles 
my trusty servant Us 1 hope, let me always find tbee obedient and 
alw ays appear to me in this shape. For the present depart and 
wait my lurther commands. 

At this the spirit made a Salaam and departed. 


A SONNET. 


Hast ever, on some moon-lit summer’s night. 

From lofty Voof or balcony, survey'd 
The sleeping world ; whilst the pale planOt shed 
Wide o’er tbe«hatmtB of men her liquid light, 

Making this earth an Eden to our sight ? 

Then downward, to enjoy the scene, hast sped. 
But in its bosom found its magic fied ? 

Alas 1 at distance only all looks bright 

More near -g aloiigh^^tbe rqgged path, vile streams. 
Or viler reptile, mar thy brief delight— , . . , ^ 

dull dead wall ohstnn^ beav’ps glorious 
ills of day the heart's aspirings blight! 

M not this a type of youthful dreants— , 
life is lov^d 1^1^ wi worthless se^ms? 
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A NON SBQUmm* 

A lawyer once just fresh from Lincoln’s Inn, 
Had a strong penchant for old Oifiey’s giD> 
And 'twas his great delight 
On e\ery Saturday night 
To plant hts weary limbs within a jarvy. 

For such *twas termed in former day^ 
I'hnugh now yclept a cabriolet. 

This dapper night 
In breeches tight— 

Stockings blqrk of glossy silk 
Spruce beaver, neckcloth white as milk^ 
Thinking himself a dapper fellow. 

Just on ihe point of getting mellow. 

Heard midnight strike; amidst the song 
He wished to stay 
But must away. 

Lest that for staying overlong 

His wife should wag her midnight tongue. 

Than which—he’d rather have been hung. 

So heaving up a heavy sigh 

He pushed through all the standers-by. 

And pressing through the nutivard crowd. 

For the coachman, called aloud. 

The man of reins appeared and lowly bowed, 

' the box and took his whip 

ared to give the signal “hip.” 

'her chap not far behind 
Panting and puff’d with broken wind, 
(Though if the truth appear, 

1 certainly much fear 
’Twas more from drinking gin and beer,) 
Let down the steps, llie lawyer tumbled up 
Damning his fate to lose the pleasant cup. 
Cold was the night and sharp the breeze. 

He wrapp’d his cloak about his knees, 

^ Home home,’^ he cried ‘^John’s Square,’* 
Sweet home it was not, I suppose, 
fie thought of wife and tweaked nose. 

And wished himself elsewhdre. 

The fuan who’d let the steps dowii, jitav*d; 
Dare >on, drive on,** ttie lawyer said 
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^'With Mich speed as you can,” 

says the man, this cold November^ 

1 hopes as how you will remember 
TTie vaterman” 

*^The waterman V* our lawyer cries. 

And opens wide his sleepy eyes, 

** 'Die waterman ?” Aye Sir,” says he 
The vaterman,—for I be’she.” 

Why” quoth the other feeling; somewhat sore. 
Why do they call yoir waterman, you bore ? 
He sciatcb’d his bead 
And said 

Vy Sir, becase I hopens the coach door.” 


AN ORIENTAL TALE. 


In the reign of one of the Emperors of Hindoostan, at a village 
near the city of Arungabad lived a very celebrated, but poor man, 
of the name of Abdulla. He was deeply skilled in all the learn¬ 
ing of the East, and Lad acquired great eminence in the study 
of the occult mysteries. By the v^gar he was regarded as a 
magician, but by men of understanding, as a profound philo¬ 
sopher. But with all his reputation he was unable to obtain a de¬ 
cent livelihood. Men of genius are-seldom the favourites of for¬ 
tune, and poor Abdulla had no interest with this fickle goddess. 
He was reduced to the last extremity of indigence, 
he was often apprehensive of perishing for want o't' the meanest 
food. Determined at last to quit a place, where he saw no prospect 
of a change in his circumstances, he appealed to the charity of 
his couotiymen, and with the small sum thus obtained which was 
scarcely sufficient tn last three revolutions of the moon Abdulla 
bade adieu to the land of bis nativity. He bent his steps to¬ 
wards the ancient kingdom of Beder, where he hoped to torn his 
talents and acquirements to some account. He bad but one 
companion, a youth of between eighteen or nineteen years of 
age, of the name of Nujjeedally. When they arrived at the end 
of their jouimey they took up their lodging at an obscure inn. 
lake a goad Mussulman, Abdulla's first act was to prostrate 
himself in. 4 tdoration to that Being, in whose hands are life and 
deatbsvwbo ordainetli the events that transpire in this world of 
cue perplexity, and who aoprisheth tbo worn that lives 
dMhe hollow of a stone. 



THE THIRTY TUNES OP BARBUD. 


Barbud was the favourite minstrel of the ^ay Khisroo Purwea?: 
King of Persia. His introduction to that King is related in the 
Shah Namah of Firdousee. It seems there was, in the,Court 
of Khisroo, a musician named Surkush so famed for his skill 
that the nobles used to shower jewels on his head, and style 
him the “ Glory of Excellence.” Some of Barbud’s friends 
told him, he was superior to Surkush, and advised him to go 
to Court; he did so, and Surkush hearing of his arrival, “ his 
heart grew dark,’* and he induced the Royal Chamberlain to 
prevent his obtaining admission- Barbud retired in despair 
from the Royal gate and with a barbiton in liis hand, went to 
the King’s garden, and swore a perpetual friendship’’ with 
the gardener, a man named 3Iurdoee, whose acquaintance was 
indeed useful in as much as the great King was accustomed, at 
the feast of the Nowroz, to spend a couple of weeks in these 
gardens, and the gardener perchance might consent to admit 
Barbud on this joyous anniversary. Accordingly the minstrel 
began bj'' flattering our Persian Andrew Fairservice. “ One 
would assert/’ he remarked that thou art the soul, and I the 
body ! Gratily me by fulfilling tlie only wisli my heart is able 
to conceive, and when the Shah comes to these gardens, allow 
me to conceal myself and view not only the feasts but likewise 
the countenance of the King.” The gardener assented, and 
when next Khisroo Purwez came to the gardens, lie hastened 
to inform Barbud, wlio immediately dressed himself in green 
tiucues,'ttnd for the better concealment stained liis barbiton 
and its strings green, and entering the garden climbed a tall 
cypress, distinguished by its large boughs crowdejd together 
like the spears of combatants, in the battle ofPushun*^. He had 
not been long hidden in the tree before the Shah came and seat¬ 
ed himself near the spot, and a fair-faced page handed him a 
chrystal goblet, stained scarlet with the rosy wine which 
glowed inside. Towards midnight, Barbud to tne astonishment 
of the Shah and his attendants, began to sing from the cypress 
bough the song called Dadafreed. All present questioned each 
other on the subject, and Surkush in particular half fainting, 
guessed the truth, but remained silent. The Shah ordered hia 
attendants to search on all sides for the musician ; they did so 
but found no one; and Surkush flatteringly asserted he consi- 

The famoue nigbi attack of Paerea Wiialji the Tarkish leader oa the Fawiaa 
eamp o&dtx^oOO* 
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dered it probable that through Khisroo’s fortune the roses and 
cypresses bad been singing to pleasure his Majesty ; may the 
l^tig live for ever! The page handed to the Shah a second cup 
of vdtie, and as soon as Kitisroo grasped it, Barhud commen- 
a second song and channted' the air called Pikari Goord 
Xthfi warrior’s strife,) whereat the delighted King drained the 
goblet, and commanded renewed search to be made through the 
garden. The attendants again sought on every side and waved 
their lamps underaeath the trees, but they could distinguish 
nought save willows and cypresses, and partridges stepping 
gracefully among the rose-bushcvs, Khisron called for a third 
goblet, and as he took it, Barbud a third time began to sing, 
giving voice to the air called Snbz dnr Subz (the evergreen). 
The Shah started on his feet and called for a goblet tliat held 
a quart of wine which he forthwith filled, andexclaiujed. “ This 
minstrel cannot be an angel, for, an angel is compounded of 
musk and amber; nor a Deeo, for, no Deeo could sing so well, 
and strike the strings so featly. Search right and left till you 
find the minvstrcl and I will till his mouth ami bosom with jewels, 
and make him the chief of my ipusicians.” Barbud, on hearing 
these words, slid down the lofty C 3 ^press, and gracefully advan¬ 
cing bowed his head to the earth. “ Who art thou ?” asked 
the Shah. Barbud told his whole history, and the Shah was as 
Happy to see him, as a garden is delighted when spring arrives, 
and turning to Surkush exclaimed. ** Thou, O wretch, art as 
bitter Coloquint, while Barbud is as sweet as Sugar; wert 
thou afraid no one would listen to thy songs, that thou pre- 
ventedst his approaching me?” Saying which, the Shah conti¬ 
nued to drain cups of wine, to the songs of Barb - * 

when the assemblage broke up, he tilled his r 
pearls 

Such is Firdousee’s tale, and the Persian Diet’ ^ * 

Boor Hani Qatiu informs us that Barbud composed 30 celebra- 
ied tunes the names of which are stated to be as follows. 


t Tlie omniDPOt of th^ BUQ 
® 1 b« rite* of Juuibheed 
a The Royal air 
4 'J'be garden of Sbeereea 
^ The beavaO'hke throna 
Tbe ca<9ke(8 of Ksoof 
7 The soul’s delight 

^ Tbe aou] cheering 
‘9 The ©aergreen 
to Th» cypress bover 


11 I’he straight cypress 
Tbe faiiut&m of pearls 
15 Shubditea 

14 The happy night 

15 'J'iie look of room 

16 Tbe wind wafted treasure 

17 I'be Bullock 's store or tbe 

trCcsure of Kudos 

18 Tbe weighed treosiire 

19 The revenge of Briel 
fO I'he revenge of fiisoogh 


!ltl Tiiemooii on the bills 
m The gram of Musk, 
SfS The tair omen 
Hi The Musk rubber 
7.> Kripodsbip 
H6 J'be Nskoos 

27 I'he fresh spdiiit 

28 I'he sweet vrina 

29 Noon 

SO The chase. 



•j 
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' This Osage stiU exists, hut the cheaptr produce of the esne Is snbstitdted for 
oyster ; it is ludicrously iatrodueyd iu Hadjee Baba, whei^ the Shah pau^ea 
foetus nouth to be filled with Bugar*caiidy till involunt^iry telts How j^ss bii 
^4 eyesot fast m tbobogar-oaody diafilld through hie kps 1 * . . i 
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. I am not aware on wliat authority these tunes are piven, lm|: 
certainly they are not taken either from the Shah Nameh^ since 
two of the three tunes mentioned by Firdousee are not included 
in the list, nor from Nizami’s poem of Khisroo and Sberee% 
which as is hereafter mentioned^ differs from the list now given. 
A few observations may be interesting regarding such tunes as 
admit of remark. 

No. 2. The rites of Jumslieed. Jumsheed was the 4thKing 
of the Paish-dadian dynasty and instituted the famous festivd 
of theNowkoz, or new year's clay, held at the vernal equinox, 
when the ancient Persian year begins. He was a mighty King 
but like Nebuchadnezzar, was driven from his throne and pe** 
risbed miserably by command of Tobak who had usurped his 
empire. 

No. 4. Sheereen was the mistress of Khisroo Purwez. 
.Richardson (in his Dictionary) confounds Sheereen with Irene 
daughter of the Greek Emperor Maurice, to whom Khisroo 
was married. According to F'irdousee, the Emperor of Room's 
daughter was named Mureem (or Mary) who (reversing the 
legend of Queen Eleanor and f^ir Rosamond) was poisoned by 
Sheereen, After the murder of Khisroo Purwez, his son Shee*- 
royah paid his addresses to Sheereen, wlio appeared to consent; 
hutobtaining permission to enter the tomb of Khisroo, she swal¬ 
lowed a deadly poison, and died on the bosom of her deceased 
Lover, bearing away the applauses of mankind.*' 

No. 5. “The pillared throne of Purwez,’’^mentioned in ths 
veiled prophet of Khorasan. This throne was constructed 
by Khisroo in lieu of one made by Feridoon, the king of the 
' dynasty, and which, after descending through 
':es3(>rs, was destroyed, by Sebunder (Alexander 
size, ornaments, and mode of construction of 

. . .. .<a are described in the Shah Nameh with great 

minuteness. Richardson states it was supported by 40,000 
silver columns, and adorned among other decorations by a thou¬ 
sand suspended globes showing by their revolutions the motions 
of the heavenly bodies. 

No. 6. Kaoos was the second of tbeKianian kings of Persia, 
and is identified with Cyaxeres. 

No. 9, The liistory of the “ Evergreen” has been already 
recorded. 

No. 12. This tune was originally called “the Fountain,*' hav¬ 
ing been composed beside ajetd’eau! but Khisroo, when he heard 
the melody, was so pleased, that he ordered a tray of pearls 
to be poured over the Minstrers head ;—Whence the new name. 

No. 18. A liw-famed horse “ dark as night,” the property 
of It is described as bein^ swift as the wind. Wha;^ 
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ever food Khisroo eat, he sent Shubdeez a portion; and when 
the horse died, Khisroo wrapped him in a shroud and buried hini'^ 
and raised the horse’s image in stone over the spot, and used to 
weep whenever he saw it. A stone figure of Shubdeer yvith 
Khisroo seated on it, is said to exist at Kirman in Persia. The 
dam of Sluibdeez is asserted to have been a stone horse in 
the desert of Abkulla. 

No. 16. This was the second of the eight accumulated treasures 
of Khisroo Purwez. It is said that the Kaiser of Room, 
prompted by fear of Khisroo,embarked his hereditary treasurer 
on board a fleet, wliich a lucky wind drove to the coast where 
Khisroo was encamped, w hereby he was enabled to obtain pos¬ 
session of them. 

No. 17. This was a store accumulated by the Pashdadian King 
Juinsheed, and discovered by the mighty hunter,*' Bahrain 
Goor. A peasant watering his field, observed the w^ater to run 
into a particular hole, and heard the tinkling of metal sound 
therefrom. He informed Bahrain (at this period Shah of Iran) 
who ordered the ground to be excavated : a building was dis¬ 
covered, inside which were two bullocks or buflhloes formed of 
gold, with ruby eyes, and stomachs filled with apples, pomegra- 
dates, and guavas of gold with pearls for pips ! Before each 
bullock was a golden manger filled with precious gems. The 
name of Junisheed was engraven on each bullock; and round 
them, were placed animals and birds of gold, adorned with 
jewels. Bahrain ordered the whole stone to be distributed a- 
mong the poor and needy. 

No. 19. Erich w as the youngest and favorite son of Feri- 
doon. King of Persia. He was murdered by his brothers, 
Salm and Toor, and avenged by his grandson Manooc^admr 

No. 20. Siaoosh the son of Ki Kaoos, King of Persia, was 
murdered by order of Afrasiyab Khan of Tooran, and was aveng¬ 
ed by his son Ki Khoosroo. 

No. 26. The Nakoos is a bell, or rather a thin oblong piece 
of wood suspended by two strings, used by the eastern Chris¬ 
tians, to summon the congregation to divine service. 

The enumeration of Barbuds tunes given in Nizami^s Khis¬ 
roo and Sheereen” differs from the above in the omission of Nos. 
2, 7, a/zd 27, and th^ insertion of the following. 

For No. 2 The Apparatus of the Nowrez 

-- 7 The Bud of the Beautiful Partridge. 

-27 The Happy Day. 

*-31 The Ki Khoosroo. 

^Tbe description of the tunes given by Nizami, is particitleHjr 
;^y, Uttiugh meant perhaps to be witty. A couplet wd s 



THE THIRTY TtTNES OF BARBUD. 




pan are assigned to each melody : something in this style which 
may best express our meaning. 


Wh«ii he placed ** money in botkpoekets/' 

The nobles showered moner on his heed 
When be sanj^ ** Green grow the rushes O* 

They drained bumpers to the Emperor of ** Russia t** 

Khisroo Purwez, after reigning many years with incredible 
good fortune, and with a pomp and grandeur before unheard of, met 
in his latter years with reverses, which all good Islamites ascribe 
to his rejection of inahometanisin, and was deposed and sent by 
his son, prisoner to Cle,siphon, where he was visited by his faith¬ 
ful minstrel Barbud, who on retiring home, composed and sang 
a lament over the fallen fortunes of liis master, and ended by 
burning his musical iiitrumeiits, and chopping oiflns fingers. 
This lament is given in the Shah Nameli, and with an attempt to 
translate aportion of it, we conclude our notice of the “ Tunes 
of Barbud.’* 


Warrior like, he poured o*er him hie wail. 

His heart was broken, and bis cheeks were pale ; 

Alas ! be sobbed O Kbisroo, Kiug, and Koigbt, 

Exalted, ▼aliant, and of mutchless might 1 
Where hath thy greatness, where thv^ fled. 

Where is thy pomp and diadem*crowned head! 

Where are thy noble height and stately mein, 

'I bine tvory throne, and necklaces' bright sheen. 

Thy strength, and manliness, and high command. 

Which forced the world to bend beneath tbr hand I 
Where is thy bridal couch ! thy minstrels where ! 

Thy courts, thy gate and nobles crowded there 1 
^/Vbere is thy flag* of Kavrab ! where are now 
Hiy diadem and sword’s empurpled glow ! 

Thy looks, and tiar that rejoiced the earth, 

Thy golden throne, and earrings of vast worth ! 

Where are thy steed and harness to be found, 

Shubdaez, which *neatb thee nerer ceased to bound I 
Where is tby helmet, where thy mail of gold. 

With jewels decorated fold on fold ! 

Where are thy Knights, with golden trappings wreathed 
Who in thy foemen’e breasts their sabres sheathed ! 

Thy camels suited for the desert’s wares, 

Thy golden litters, and obsequious slaves ! 

Where thy white Klepbant, thy herde and steeds!.^ 

All lost to hope, no more since Khisroo heeds t— 

Where U that tongue so ready and ao sweet, 

That be.art, that mind, and underetauding meet! 

Why leave ell these behind, and go alone ! 

Why to mankind ao sad a page make known I S< V* V. 

* The apnm o£ Ktwah the Blaokaauth—>Uie itandazd and palladium of the 
•unEmpua. ‘ 



OVER THE SEA—OVER THE SEA. ^ 


Over the sea—over the sea. 

Lies the Land that is loved bv me. 

A snuiiier sky may be o'er my head, 

A nd a richer soil beneath my tread. 

And a deeper spell in the noontide hoar. 

May hallow the shade of woodland bower. 

And a softer speech in my ears be rong. 

Than the accents rude of luv own hill tongue 
But never—Oh ! never, so dear to me 
Oaa tlie loveliest spot in the wide world be 
As the bleak cold land where the hrather waves 
Round the place of luy birth—o'er my father’s grave. 


Over the sea—over the sea 

I'hrob the warm hearts that are true to me • 

But ocean is wide and his storms are rude. 

And my heart feels faint in its solitude 
To think of the measureless gulf that lies 
' rwixt me and ail that my soul doth pri/.e,— 

Yet I gaze for hours on the terrible deep, 

^l ill ray h»*art could break—though I cannot weep ; 
For 1 feel the desire ofmy soul is vain. 

That the land of my birth 1 shall ne'er see again. 
That my tomb shall be hollowed where now 1 
And my eyelids closed by some unknown baud* 


Over the sea—over the sea. 

Welcomes shall glisten,but not for me>— 

Mark not the spot where my bones are laid. 
Whether it be in the deep forest shade. 

Or hard by the beach which the wild wave lashes^ 
Or far in the glen where the lone torrent dashes. 
Or high on the steep where the eagle sweeps— 
What matters it where the stranger sleepo? 

But Over the sea—over the sea, 

How then shall my olminless spirit flee 
^Bhi6k t^'^he land that I've loved so wrfl, 
the cot by Che biurn hi the heathy deli! 




CATfiLSOOTH. 



CHUNDA, 

tab CBLEBKATBD NAUTCflf WOMAN i>F BTYDRABAD. 


TLe name of Chunda has long been celebrated throughout 
the Dekhan. If still alive, she must be upwards of eighty 
vears of age. She was seventy when I saw her for the first and 
last time, in 1819. Even at this advanced period of life, her 
movements were thought to be unequalled in grace and elegance. 
Although 1 examined her appearance very minutely, I must own, 
1 could discover no traces of those personal attractions, which 
she was said to have possessed in the prime of life, and which 
I had heard had enslaved the hearts of all those, who piqued 
themselves upon their pretensions to taste. She was of a fair 
complexion, and of a middling stature. She was dressed 
in a pnishwanz of purple colour, relieved with small white 
spots and embroidered with gold edges, and a rich Benares ch)- 
j^utta was thrown over her shoulders. She was covered with 
jewels to the value, as I understood, of upwards of a lac of 
Rupees. On ail occasions of public exhibition the same splen¬ 
dour marked her appearance. 

The occasion on which 1 saw Chunda was this; the late 
Messrs. Gould and Campbell had sent a large investment of 
goods to Hydrabad for sale, consisting among other things of 
French porcelain of various beautiful patterns, adorned with 
different devices. The articles were consigned to Messrs. W. 
P. & Co. in whose premises they were exposed for public ex- 
• * "nd Natives of respectability and wealth were invited 
I them in order to afford them an opportunity of 

' ' ' chases. But many came rather to admire, than to 

buy. Even Chundoo Laul, the Nizam’s minister, was attracted 
to the premises of Messrs. W. P. & Co. He came attended 
with a vast retinue of armed men. He appeared very old and 
decrepid, and was so slender and infirm, that a gust of wind 
would probably have thrown him down. He seemed to have 
scarcely a tooth left in his head, his complexion was sallow, his 
cheeks sunk in, his chin protruded, and was in perpetual mo¬ 
tion, as if he were engaged in the act of mastication. 

It may not be altogether irrelevant to say something here re- 
igarding this extraormnary mp. He was, previous to ms eleva¬ 
tion, a mere paishkan, and it was through British,,influence, 
that he rose to the dignified station of minister; to which he 
had no other claim, but that of being, in the interest of the Bri- 
^tish Government. Report gave Chundoo Laid credit for great 
talents, bat to iay he never afi'orded any proms of 
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them. If it be said that they were fully displayed in a skilful 
and judicious d'r- ction of public aflairs, and in the prompt de- 
visement of measures to meet public exigencies, it may be 
sufficient to answer, that, in Native states, where the will of the 
prince or minister is law, where circumstances are made to 
bend to a tyrannical disposition and the wishes and feelings of 
the subject to the caprice of authority, the task of governing is 
•easy, Chundoo Laul, whenever pressed by exigency, never want¬ 
ed pretences fur stripping the wealthy of their superfluities, and, 
indeed these expedients were so common with him, that his rapa¬ 
city at length created auniversal feeling offear and detestation. 

With regard to his habits of life, there w^as not a man more 
abstemious and regular. He took but one meal a day, consist¬ 
ing of boiled rice and vegetables, and in hardly sufticient quan¬ 
tity to satisfy the hunger of a child. He was accustomed to hold 
his durbar at night, which frequently lasted till two or 
three in the morning, when he would retire to rest. His bed 
used to be surrounded with a party of sikhs armed with loaded 
muskets and lighted matches, for protection from assassination, 
of which he li\ cd in continual dread. He would rise with the 
dawn, perform his morning ablutions and poojalis^ and devote 
the reiuainder of the day to the transaction of public affairs. 
Such was the individual, who had acquired no little notoriety in 
the Dekhan, and who was so thoroughly detested that his life 
would not have been safe for a moment, had he not been pro¬ 
tected by the British Government. 

The reader will, I hope, good naturedly excuse this digres¬ 
sion, into winchi have been led by the mention of so wonderful 
.a personage as Chundoo Laul was long regarded. 

iOn^tbeeccasion above alluded to, Chundawas accompanied by 
aCicisbeo retained in her employ. He not only receiveb a naim- 
some salary and had favors upon favors lavished upon him, but 
he resided in her bouse; assuming atl the airs of a master, and 
even f<»od and raiment were found him at her expense. Cfaunda 
had till lately, old as she was, two Cicisbeos ; but one of tlieui 
having committed a murder, his life paid the forfeit of his crime. 
Had not the relatives of the slaughtered victim been men of in¬ 
fluence and respectability, it is probable the murderer would 
have escaped punishment. Chunda however, made great exertions 
to save his life, and ofiered a bribe of 10,000 Rupees for that 
purpose; but the rapaciousness of the minister would not bo 
graBfied with any thing short of double that amount. With this 
i^T^rbitant demand Chtmda would by no means comply, and 
Ute culprit was accordingly executed. 

Chunda herself was of a cruel and sanguinary disposition. 
I have b^ard that her hands had often been imbrued jn the blood 
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of tBose unhappy young creatures, whom fortune had placed ia 
her power. In the paro^tystns of rage or jealousy, she not , 
unfrequently caused the death of many of her female slaves, 
brought up to the profession of dahcing, Cbunda possessedl 
immense riches acquired by her profession. Many a nobleman 
had impoverished himself to lavish his wealth upon her by whom 
he was afterwanls spurned for his indigence. It is astonishing 
how she contriv^ to exercise such unbounded influence over 
the feelings and passions of the Hydrabad nobility, for she did 
not seem to me ever to have possessed those personal attrac-* 
tions calculated to captivate the heart. She had, however, 
considerable blandishment of manners and sweetness of voice, 
which more than supplied the absence of colder charms. So 
deeply were some men of rank fascinated with Chunda, that 
when they had been plundered by her of every pice, and had no¬ 
thing left to bestow upon her, except their hereditary property, 
which could not be touched, they absolutely yielded themselves» 
up in bondage to her by written documents. M. W. 


«LA SEltA.’^ (A’ MATILDA.) 


Aoaiv, Alatilda. hath the full-orb’d moon^ 

Pound us by every tender tie united ; 

And sweet, oh sweetit is, at night’s high noon,. 

Thus to renew tlie vows that we have pliglited !' 
WliiUt each bright star that now bedecks the sky. 

Shall stand a witness oi* our coustancy. 

Oft have we. wander’d by their silvery light.— 

'The world and every worldly care fofrgetting,— 

We heeded not the moments in their flight; 

We thought not of the thousand ills besetting 
Our sojourn here whilst Fortune’s sternest frown 
. No longer then could bear our spirits down. 

Our thoughts were wand’^ mg through the clear blue sky^,« 
To other realms, and other worlds ascending; 

Or when at intervals with eager eye ' 

Each o'er tlte other was in. fondness bending. 

No sound escaped^uir lips—words had no pow^. 

To speak the full hearfs rapture in that boiu. 

Then say notnve have lived,.or loved in vaini 
,. 'Whea from such sources we have drawu our pleasure 
Life is a chequered scene of joy a&d pain, 
nittstbear of ^qh 
' tno.meiite. irai^h 

Mau^ thus united, we enjoy 


th appointed measure; 
fwith purer bliss. 
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THE RECALt. 

BY It. CAXJ>ER CAXFBSttM, 


Come back ! come back ! 

Come, with the bursting bud and rushing rain; 

Come, with the green weed to its last yearns track,— 
Come, with the first shoot of the sprouting grain 
Come back to me again ! 


Is thy heart cold ? 

Or do thine eyes turn, with a yearning glance. 

Back to iny breast's forsaken heap of gold. 

Which with a miser's love was prized so once^ 

In thy enthusiasm's trance ? 

Come bark!—the earth 
Recalls the verdure, that deserts it when 
The sleets of winter whiten into birth 
But spring resumes her sceptre green, and then 
£arth calls it back again I 

Tile Summer birds. 

That court the May-ilower on the sunny brae. 

Have their inconstant hour,—but there are words 
Will bring them back to the abandoned spray 
Hast thou less heart than they ? 

* 

The mountains rude 

Have voices in the tempest's hour of wrath. 

And from their caves, where infant echoes broody 
Rach thiindet peal its solemn answer hath. 

Making thi;ough air its path 1 

And in this world 

Love's breath pervades creation'el hnmblest thing 
Fond mysteries round the bumau heart are curled 
Which make it to its brother bosom clings 
' Even in hope’s perishing^ 

* ^hink not thy heart, 

its toldnes^ hath tto lanswering tone; ' ‘ 

‘ Come back, and let kind nature play her part. 
Come hdek, and bhisliHbid etbiTIliOtl kaat mrofts 
tThy htliagi into stone! 
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Come back again! 

Gome^ with the sweet frei^i shower,*—the balmy dew. 
Come, with the skylark’s renovated strain,— 

Come, with the bird that builds its nest ai^w,— 

Shalt all but man prove true ? 

A voice replies— 

Thev come not back, the Dead ! mv love is o‘'er,— 
^ Thy heart and its recall I do not pnae,— 

* I woo the world—the muse 1 woo no more— 

“ Who can the past restore ?”— 

Alas for tliec! 

So yotni"—so young, yet with a heart so old ! 

Wooing a world that looks coutemptiiouslv 
Oa thpe and tliiue !—alas! that feelings cold 
'i'o dross sliauld turn bnghl gold! 


A SKETCH. 


So poor Dick Birmingham is no more, he died as he had lived 
for the last twenty years under the soothing influence of Cog- 
niac!— 

Dick was the son of a respectable English farmer. His fa¬ 
ther early discovered that beyond the mere mechanical opera- 
of following the plough or driving a team, Dick gave but 
•t promise of becoming either useful or ornamental, and 
’Mpressed with the notion that an individual ol Dick’s 
'"'tensions would make as good food for gunpowder 
and tliat ne was as good a subject for the liver, as a person of 
more talent, he resolved on sending Lis promising boy to the 
East Indies. 

A Cadetship was accordiftgly procured*and Dick after under¬ 
going the usual annoyances of ship-board, landed safely in Cal¬ 
cutta, as unlicked a cub as ever bore the credentials of his fu¬ 
ture calling. 

In those days the Baraset Institution existed an<] there Dick 
proceeded. How many years probation he may^h^ve endured at 
that admirable nufsery for Sepoy officers " this deponent say-., 
ath not,'’ but certain it is that he was at length emancipated, and 
joined his Regimentjwith wh«^ was, aptly cnlled a “ stupid cer*- 
tificate.* j I , I I t. -. 

Dick had h«aklll years# |lnh.!whenIjT«J;,ipetbim,,Lift,int^ 
lectmd nci^jhrempnts could nut hayia. |>een much imptpred by a 
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Military life, for lie was at the period I allude to but scantily^ 
supplied in that way; in short he had evidently narrowly escap¬ 
ed being born a downright idiot* He had however a degree of 
'Cunning about him and a cutting tho’ uncouth mode of express¬ 
ing himself when teazed, that rendered him (for a time at least) 
amusing. If quizzed or tormented, he exhibited no bad por¬ 
traiture of a badger being baited, snapping at all around him 
with a dogged sort of surliness very characteristic of the above 
quadruped. 

Dick was about 6ve feet nine inches high and half as broad, 
he had a huge head and a face which gave ample evidence tliat 
he was no water drinker, short neck and well raised shoulders. 
His legs were so perfectly bandied that one would suppose he 
had been a rough-rider from his infancy, albeit, horsemanship was 
decidedly not his forte. He was not wanting in courage, on the con¬ 
trary so long as he had daylight lie would face the devil, but when 
night closed in, and more particularly after he had retired to the 
solitude of his own apartment, Dick's imagination was apt to be 
troubled with certain misgivings touching the inhabitants of the 
nether world, and hecouhl never bear to sleep without a light in 
his room. I have often mischievously removed this aid to Dick’s 
slumbers, but the moment it was extinguished he awoke, and it 
cost me many a strong glass of brandy and water to appease 
the anger of the disturbed sleeper. 

On one occasion Dick took it into his Lead to setup for a man 
of learning and purchased a copy of the Encyclopedia which he 
used to say was the “ most clearest book ever written.” Thi.s he 
perused for some days with much perseverence without compre¬ 
hending a syllable of what he read but he soon became weary of 
his tomes as he did of any thing else except his potations'^* ’ 
labors of Rees were disposed of for a gun, some dozens of bran¬ 
dy, and other items in the strong water line. 

He of course neither understood nor was he capable of under¬ 
standing his duty as a soldier, nevertheless he contrived to blun¬ 
der thiough the list of lieutenants ^nd was after 18 years ser¬ 
vice promoted to his Company, 

He had no sooner Attained this enviable elevation tban it was 
hinted to him as highly expedient that he should become a candi¬ 
date for the otium cum dignitate of Chunar or Monghyr. 
The proposal be for some time treated with scorn but kt length 
consented and was transferred to the Invalid Establishment. 

1 had .entirely lost sight of him till a short time back when 

of his doath and calling to mind the. many how'a 
fdn poor IHck had forded mjo J could npl help fxclaiming * I 
could have hotter spared a hetter man.” 


XORN, 
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On Jumna’s bank» whose azure tide 
Reflects fair Agra’s regal pride— 

!Her fading pomp and time-stained wadlf 
Deserted mosques and silent halls ;— 

And that fair shrine, which toweis above 
Memorial of a Monarch’s love— 

Where maible, flowert-d with gems displays 
The wealth and art of other days. 

Where by the swelling dome is set 
The lofty graceful minaret; 

As raised by Genii would seem 
To realize some poet’s dream 
T'he chaste cool haunt where oft ’tis said 
Wanders Moomtaza’s gentle shade— 

’Twas there in pensive mood reclined 
Beneath the drooping tamarind— 

A humble bard on nature’s wild— 

The sport of fancy not the child. 

Lulled by the music of the breeze 

Low murmuring ’midst the umbrageous trees 

And by tlie tender plaint above— 

Soft cooed forth by the turtle dove— 

Gave his sad thoughts a loose to roam 
They did so, and they wandered home— 

To Erin’s distant sea girth shore— 

The father land he'll see no more. 

'i'ho’ he be charmed in this fair scene 
^Of cloudless sky and groves of gieen— 
Where luscious fruits and blushing flowers 
Commingle in perennial bowers. 

And cUrvstal fountains high ascend 
And sparkling diamond showets descend 
Contrasting with the darker hue— 

Of heaven’s spotless vault of blue. 

Wiierc constant bulbul's tuneful throat 
Pours forth its sweet melodious note. 
Awakening echo which again 
Faintly responds the plaintive strain. 

And to soft melody allays 

The sprightly sliama’s shriller lays. 

Tlio’ wealth with luxury and easft’ 

Combine midst charms like these to please ; 
To captivate each sense, and fling. 

O’er earthly scenes oblition's - 
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It cannot be, hin heart will roam 

To that dear spot, Ufs native home. 

>Oh home ! thou comprehensive sound 

^Wbich ail my hopes and^wehes bound 

' T'or luagio home alone contains 

Tlie source of all my joys and pains—- 

Joys past alas ! and pain that now 

Untimely silvery o’er my brow. 

Yes, memory of those scenes long past 

The shock of time derides— 

’Twill flourish green around my heart 

When all is dead besides— 

As mantling ivy oVr atree 

Spread its fond binding ties 

And clings atound the withering stem 

More firmly as it dies. 

In this calm spot how sweet to dwell 

On early scenes 1 loved so well; 

_ ¥ ' 

^ The lowly cot, the grove, tlie stream^ 

* Sparkling beneath the solar gleam. 

^ 'Jhe enamelled mead, and village green 
** Where fust my infant footsteps trod, 

“ And brushed the dew drop from the sod. 

Thus in bright colors fiesh and clear 
“ As tlios^ wliich erst Hwas want to wear*’ 
The artist Fancy paints the spot— 

Affection breathes-• forget it not/ 

Torget It!-never, tlio’ 1 roam 

JViy heart’s abiding place is home. 

('an I forget that saddest day 
When first from thee I bent inv way 
And bote me from that spot ofearth 
The cherished spot that gave me birth. 
Methinks that even now 1 hear 
My tender mother’s parting prayer, 

down her cheek the big tear cbace 
And feel her fond, her last embrace. 

^ « 


^ BALNEA, VINA, VENUS. 

4 


Balnea, Tina, Venus cOrrompunt corpora noktra^ 
At faciunt Vitam, Balnea, Vina, Venus. 


IW Sloth, and the Bottle, tipd Wr^nen c^nMve 
Of jifiB so^o lessen fhe tQ^aaure, ^ 

Yet Sloth and aifd Women 

(To how fbany p^^sure, 
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DAVID'S LAMENT OVER SAUL AND JONATHAN, 

Slain in a Contest with the Philistines on the Heights of Gilbont .' 
See end of I 5 / and beginnmg of the 2d Book of SamueL 


From rJi'boa's fatal hills 

lliooiJ (if J-feroes fast distils, 

IsrHel's beauty slain in war, 

H ow the mighty fallen are ! 

'feil it not in Gath, nor on 

Haughty towers of Askalon, 

l^est the rapture-breathing sound 

Cause their hearts in triumph bound. 

Glad the maideuH of tliat line. 

Daughters of tile Philistine I 

Mount of blood whereon we see 

Slaughter'd brethren—woe to thee ! 

Mav’st tiiou be for ever curst 
% 

With a dire perpetual thirst, 
liry and wither'd never yield 
Produce of the fruitful field. 

Never jrrateful rain (»r dew 
Fall from heav’n to freshen you I 
For on that ensanguin'd side 
Mighty hosts have vainly died. 

There did Israel’s armies fall. 

There was rent the shield of Saul! 
Jonathan and Saul lie low; 

From whose dreaded sword and bow 
Ne’er before escaped a foe ? 

Whom the kings of earth adored 
Or fell before that bow and sword. 
Whose the lion’s strength, and foot 
Swift as eagles in pursuit! 

Nor Jonathan, nor Saul survives, 
l^ovely and pleasant in their lives. 
Together they resigned their breatb> 
Undividedev'n in death! 

Maids of Israel! hither aU> 

Weep in sadness over Saul! 

Jle for ye tine linen made, 

Jle, in silk your forms arrayed, 
Scarlet cloths of richest dye. 

Gifts from him, about ply: 

His gold and jewels.deck^c all 
Maids of Israel 1 weep for Said* 
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Tlion too, oil ! my more than brother 

(viierish’d, lov’d, beyond all othetj 

Jonathan, tlion shining star. 

How the mighty fallen are! 

Slain art thoti so fair and bright^ 

In the thickest of the hght; 

Best of brothers, first of friends, 

Howthv fate mv bosom rends! 

_ • • 

Pleasant wert thou still to me 
As a tall young cedar tree. 

And our hearts in fondness clove 
Passing even woman's love! 

Perihh'd now the bolt of war— 

How the mighty fallen are! 

MSS, 


EAST INDIA COMPANY'S GOVERNMENT. 


A brief vindication of the Honourable East India Compaq 
ny^s Government of Hentjal from the attacks of Messrs, 
Jiickards and Cranford, By Ross Donnelly Mangles^ 
Bengal Civil Service. 


It may be doubted whether the Honourable East India Com¬ 
pany will be much delighted with a vindication wdiiclr yields 
up what they have ever considered the Palladium of their ex¬ 
istence, the exclusion of British subjects from settlement 
dia, and whether they will not rather consider Mr, Mangles to 
be in the rear of the battle of their enemies, than, as he repre¬ 
sents himself to be, " in the front of the battle” of their friends. 
The Honourable Company will care little for the anxious vehe¬ 
mence of his defence where the ministerial duties of their ser- 
• vants were concerned, if when called to curse the cause of colo¬ 
nization he blesses it, and predicts its success. They will not 
cordially applaud the csCndour with wltich he admits the exis¬ 
tence of almost all the vices and defects imputed to their Go¬ 
vernment, offering the untowardness of the materials And the 
hsiness of the instnnnents at their disposal as grounds of 
jwtelmation, and claiming forithem same indulgence as for 
litobiirsph wheh he built his boat; nor will they be much 

*^5cdnciliateff, by the' inconsistency with which, in another place, 
he cpmparAjS the fabric thus coostriicied to ^ the grandeur an4 

of St. Peter’s f 
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■ Mr. Blangles is sorely puzzled wliat to think of that vital and 
still debated question, the ])ennanant settlement of Lord Corn¬ 
wallis. First he pronounces that the attempt to reconcile the 
rights of the Zemindars as landlords with those of the Uyots aa 
perpetual occupants, is the only error of importance” in the 
provisions of the settlemeut. In the very next sentence he says 
it is extremely didiciiltto say v^hat better plan could have been 
adopted!” He admits that a limitation of the rights of the 
Zemindars ‘‘ w'ould have greatly retarded, if not altogether pre- 
venle<l, the grow'th of a native aristocracy nevertheless he 
thinks “ it is to be regretted^ that such limitations were not 
enacted ! “ In India alone,” he assures us, bargains between 

landlord and tenant" cannot he safely hft to regulate themsel-- 
res,^OR iNTERFJmED WITH WITHOUT ^nmschief!” Finally his 
opinion seems to incline in favour of the permanant settlement, 
since it " has produced frails more precious even than those 
which display themselves in tlie growing wealth of the country, 
the great extension of cultivation, and tlte creation of a class of 
capitalists ; anji these are to be found in that confidence and 
respect w ith which the experience of forly years lias taught the 
people to regard the political morality of tlu ir rulers.” After 
balancing these reciprocations of praise and blame, this peril 
from both horns of the dilemma, the result of tlie vindica¬ 
tion is, that it is the intention of the Honourable Fast India 
Company, if Cod will havi' patience with them a few “ centuries,” 
to take sticli order willi respect to the W estern Provinces, that 
there sliall be no danger from the growth of a native or, creole 


aristocracy 1 herein. Under the provisions of Ileg. Vll, 1822, 
their servants are engaged in such " laborious surveys and minute 
' viqij^ies, proceeding village by village, field by field, registering 
every man’s rights, and forming their calculations on the ascer¬ 
tained produce, that the whole will be the work of years, almos.t 
UENTUIHKS.” 0 admirable vindicator! O patient Ilomobpa- 
Ihist ! The decillionth jiart of a grain of a vicious form of 


permanent settlement to be taken hourly, and in course of a few 
centuries, the generalioii and diflbsion of a new disease that will 


require a new tlierapeutic treatment ! 

Mr. Crawford justly complains that the Honourable East 
India Company, taking advantage of its own wrong, keeps the 
rate of profit and the rate of interest low, by preventing Euro¬ 
peans from investing capital in the soil, aud from lending money 
on the security of real property, thereby leaving them no certain 
investment but the public funds. That Government could not 
borrow at 4 and 5 per cent if British industry were actively en¬ 
gaged in the cultivation^ of indigo, sugar, coUon, tobacco, silk, 
seems a Qiatteir of simple demoustrat^u i but Mr* Mangles.beipg 
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nimble to follow the few steps of this reasoning, pleasantly 
charges Mr. Crawford with “ a monstrous non-sequitur !” Ho 
also thinks he discovers ** no little ambiguity in this paragraph, 
[quoted from Mr. Crawford, page 65] for the first hardship 
complained of is, that the British subject cannot lend liis money 
an rae security of landed property, and the second grievance 
aeta forth that he cannot borrow on such good terms as the 
Oovernment.’’ Now there is no such rV<?ro«r? grievance set torth 
or insinuated in the paragraph quoted. Under any circumstances 
Government will be able to raise money at lower interest than 
individuals. Mr. Mangles next observes that of the available 
capital of India “ ninety per cent at the very least is in the hands 
of natives, or Indo-Britons, who are subject to no limitations 
with regard to its disposal. It is necessary to draw a distinc¬ 
tion here, because every farthing ])ossessetl by those classes may 
be devoted, if they please it, to improve the agriculture and 
fTommerce of the country ; and cannot, in conseqtiencc be said 
to be ‘ unjustifiably drawn off’ from that descri[)tion of invest¬ 
ment, into the public treasury.” Mr. M angles overlooks the 
correlativfe restrictions which affect natives. If Europeans who 
possess the skill to extract the greatest value 1‘rom land, and 
are therefore able to offer the highest price for it, are not per¬ 
mitted to give that highest price, natives are not permitted to 
take it; nor to benefit in various ways from the iniprovementa 
which the former vvoul 1 introduce, and which the latter, accord-f 
ing to Mr. Mangles own description of their powers, are iotally 
incapable of introducing. They cannot, “ if they please zY,” ap¬ 
ply capital to the agricultural and commercial resources of this 
country. 

Clouded as Mr. Mangles’ view of the subject of coloniz?i^; 
be offers himself to Mr. Crawford “ as an ally in the good c a:: . 
on the slight condition that tlic colonists shall cheerthlly saiS" nl 
to the power of summary transmission ! Any man “ of averagti 
strengtn of nerve,” he thinks, may look on with tolerable intre- 
pedity while Ais neighbour is kidnapped. He need not fear the 
same fate if he will be conformable, and never be provoked by the 
absence of legal protection to attempt to enforce his own rights or 
to resist encroachments on them. Let strength of nerve and ro¬ 
bustness of mind be evinced by patient endurance*, not by energe- 

of oppression. “ It is the Government, and not in 
atiy^respeot the Supreme Court, which is responsible for tlie pro¬ 
tection and well-being of the native population of the provinces."; 
If a pinchbeck watch has been feloniously abstracted let a 
solemn judicial investigation of the offence be instituted, let the 
awful attributes of justice be displayed but if a cfolhnist bas> 
dared trcado&abiy ^ to wrong or maltreat a iiative>" let the 
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vernor General be accuser, judge, jury, and transmitter. Mr* 
Crawford would not be so unreasonable as to refuse to arm him 
with powers similar to those vested in ^ theMahoinedanmaMS^ 
ters of India and Greece, the Tartar Conquerors of China, and 
the Russian Governors of the Crimea or Georgia I”' 

All the disturbances in which Indigo Planters have ever been 
involved, aro distinctly and immediately traceable to erroneous 
legislation, to the absurd restrictions which impede their industry 
and render their property insecure. An Englishman cannot ia 
his own name be a proprietor, or farmer of land ; he contracts 
with a rjot fur a supply of Indigo Plant ; the ryot engages to 
sow the same field lor two manufacturers, receives advances 
from both, and the parties quarrel about tlie crop. All this 
Mr. Mangles, by his singular faculty of advocating both sides of 
a question, both admits and denies in the same sentence. 1 do 
not deny,” says he, ^ that quarrels audaifrays would probably bo 
more infrequent if British subjects were placed upon the same 
footing with the natives of the country, in regard to the pur¬ 
chase of land ; but it is monstrous to call the laws the ‘ origin’ 
of crime, or, to suppose it possible, that whenever such interlo¬ 
pers as I have described enter a district, the Magistrate should 
abandon all liis otlier duties, for the purpose of deciding, held 
by held, to which party all the disputed crops of Indigo severally 
appertain.” 

He traces the contention, the bloodshed, sometimes real, some¬ 
times testified by troops of perjured witnesses, to defective laws, 
and then thinks it monstrous to impute defects to the laws, or to 
say that the mischief originates in tlie state of the law. He admits 
hat tliere is a crying necessity for amendment in the laws and 

gulations, yet oilers no grounds of apology for the past, nor 
. hope for tiie future. Such is his “ vindication” of the home and 
xucal Governments ; for in this case the evil is so great, so ur¬ 
gent, that a i^eculiar and heavy responsibility, lies on egch of 
those authorities for w ithholding the remedy. 

Mr. Mangles’ lestiuiony to the benctits of colonization (of 
which benetits it ought to be the main business, the essential pur¬ 
pose of every vindication of the Honourable East In^ia Company 
to deny the probability) is so full, so explicit, and so unqualifi¬ 
ed, that it should be laid before the reader, as follows. “ £ng- 
lishmen^may settle in India; they may bring yvith them capital, 
information, and energy, calculated to improve.every branch of 
its commerce, manufactures, and agriculture ; they may enrich 
at once themselves, their native country, and the laud in which 
they have taken up their residence; and beyond even these 
benefits, they may co-operate, to a considerable extent, in the 
didusiou qji educatiou and mural iatelligeuce among the native 
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^papulation; but there the conne^xion^—there thetr services will 
terminate.^ Few ot them, lie thinks, wtnild prolong the con- 
and their services beyond the ^jrave, by vuliuilarily lay- 
geir bones in India. This inability ot the colonists to con- 
[leir exertions ** under the ribs ol death,” isthe only arj^u- 
fhich he leaves to his clients wherewith to vindicate thein- 
^•ainst the charge of persevering in an unwise and un- 
io resistance to colonization. 



THE THREE BROTHERS.' 




^de tlie green bank of a silrer stream 
by the mountain torretit, heard a ar 
'ening's deepest bush, a small white Cot 
ts 'mid surrounding gioves. Sad Magdaline, 
t\v widow now. Bits mournfully 
that Cottage door» and sigh^ to think 
larilr m rayless gloom mar pass 
(w remaining rears. 1 hough three dear sons 
\T maternal heart with tendcrest dreams, 
all are far anar lii foreign lauus 
seek what fate denied them in their own, 

;with bewildering doubts, and anxious cares 
lys for their return. 

In this sad mood 

dim hope struggles like an April mooa 
*JIUid threatening clouds, a sound of chariot wheels 
hsturbs tbe silent solitude around, 
ind IVIagdalme, up-starcing with surprize 
[er pale bands folded on her hearing breast, 
m turns her to the narrow lane that leads 
iwards her Cottage-home, vihen swift as thought 
fond eyes catch the long remembered face 

'hose childhood's charms first taught her heart 
r*s lore ^ Lo * motionless awhile, 

she stands, etn^ck dumb with sudden, joy ' 

}fe kneels before her ' nod a faint low sigh, 

And on^full burst of tesrsi, the bnof trance break* 

And while serener rapture thoikU her frsme 
^e sinks^upop his bf 

• X1 h« little suggested >y A pirn itorirpubittlied flOthe jem iA 

le ol the (isfusi Aft&iMkh ^ 
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** Kind ibe cried 

*' Hstb beard my daily ht>pe, my inidnigbt prayeti 
And not m cold negUct and eoUtude 
1 now eball journey onward to my grave# ^ 

But soothed and cherished by the H^t of love 
£*en age may wear a charm V* And then the Son, 
Her eldest born, the favored Ebert, apahe— 

** Fortune hath blessed my travel and my toil. 

And all 1 seek is to repay the smiles 
Thy care maternal larished on the years 
Of early life. Oh, quit this lonely Cot, 

Aud share a brighter home !” With grateful heart 
Glad Magdaline consents, and soon she dwells 
A gorgeous roof beneath. But not long there 
Lived that shy guest, domestic happiness I 
For Ebert soon was linked to one whose charms 
Matchless, of form and feature, were the spell 
That wrought his ruin. As a bright*bued cloud 
May bear the brooding spirit of the storm, 

His beauteous bride, alas ! a soul betrayed 
Hnwonby of its radiant tenement; 

And poor insulted Magdaline returned 
To the lone Cottage by the silent stream. 

How changed that home appears ! Dark moss had glS 
O’er the discolored walls, aud all around 1 

Looked drear, and breathed of misery and decay. 

In solitude and sadness here she passed 

A few long years. At length her younger son 

Berthold, returned ; n cold brief visit paid 

And gave her gold, but not the filial love 

More dear than precious gems* '^Alas! she cried 

I have no children now ! My lonely heart 

Forbodes that Henry in the field of fame 

Hath proudly breathed bis last!’' A dream eonbrmsd 

This Ust dark fear ; a warrior on the ground 

Lay bathed m blood, and gazing on bis face 

She saw—’twas him ! ** Farewell my Son," shO Said^ 

Awaking at least thou hast not scorned 

Tlie grey hairs of thy Parent." Sorrow now 

Wasted her aged frame. At length e’er grief 

Had brought her to the grave, her Henry came, . 

An honored soldier, one whose welLearned fame 
H|d raised his soul but hardened not his heart* 
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WUb fiUftl rer«rence lie kitsftd ber brow 
And thoaght of earlier days, till frequent teartf 
Fell on bis maul/ cLeek. 


• A few montba passed, 
Wben from a distant eomrade, Henre beard 


Kumoura of war, and with fresh ardour fired 
breathed of his return to that far clime 
In which hie laurels grew. M/ only Son 
(For whiit are now thy brethren to me ?) 


^eave not thy louel/ mother,—leave her not ! 

4^h ! rather plunge thy sword into her breast 
lan leave her thus to wither in despair V* 
ia soul was touched —he could not aa/ Farewell, 
stayed to cherish her declining years, 

^i^h tendereat care, and aa an aged tree 
l^ 4 fqiped aud supported flourishes anew', 

^"'^^eathed fresh life ; aflection's ever-green 

rd round her heart, while star-like pleasures cheered 



^aoeful twilight of her evening hours! 





SCRAPS. 

FROM A friend’s PORTFOLIO. 



cradle of a heautifid Infant, ike offspring of a beautiful 

Mother. 

sitniliB matri; de te mihi dicere plura 
opus est; matri te similem esse sat est. 

semblance of thy molheT given, 
ght further need’st thou ask of heaven! 


BKiOMA. 


poite, ihiit; oapnt anfer, splendet in armis; 
Caudata deme, volat ^ viscera foUe^ dokh 


IfJeom jny ^Tbt,vidikh.torhid^vV#^ 
the head^ in a/ms'it ^lows: 
IPbe.taii dilftde, ^hrill fortfa^ltii fly : 
The middle take^ ^ kgdhy*'' 


SKETCHES OF PROVINCIAL SOCIETY, 

NO. 1.—^THB PRIVATE BALL. 


BY mss EMMA ROBEETS* 


Fe\r country towns are so entirely deserted, even in 
sent rage for watering-place residences, as not to 
aspiring inhabitants, who either through patriotic 
the indulgence of their own vanity will endure bB 
and penalties which the envy of mankind can bring, ti^^Ofl^ein, 
for the sake of benefiting the community at large, oY iot^^l^old- 
ing their own consequence. The borough of which write, 
boasted many candidates for fashionable distinction f .Im none 
who could entertain any reasonable hope of auo^^e^^ng a- 
gainst Mrs. Grayson Blondeville. She was indeed a dl^rb per¬ 
son ; it is true that the Norman addition to her husbtjpus name 
on which many of her pretensions were built, had neB^]|been sa¬ 
tisfactorily accounted for ; and doubts were frequeati^express- 
ed respecting the fact of its having been granted by pa¬ 

tent from the King, yet in despite of these injurioiy^lrmises, 
which the lady would not condescend to refute, it splen¬ 

did appearance upon her visiting tickets. Nor w^^pK^splay 
confined to a card-case or a card-rack, it shone <^4|||Mihu^ ut 
the head of play bills, concert bills, and programpSfoY sub¬ 
scription balls, eclipsing all patronymicks beneath of 

the style and title of the nei^bouring Baroness of Alvmidown— 
how poorly looked and sounded Lady Digges,” saraurii^ so 
strongly of Knightliood and sugar casks beside it $^md now 
mean in the comparison seemed Mrs. Watkyns. M^.^Gray- 
son's bouse was neither the largest nor the best furnumd in the 
town, but it was most desirably situated in the new ^nci- 
pal street; a miniature conservatoiy^ and a corintMm^^rtico 
gav 4 ^ it an air of superiority,, while its interior deca|fm|^> de- 
signed and executed with considerable taste, 
miration than the expensive and costly appoinm|^^||||^raer 
competitors—she did not keep horses, but tier cim^p 
the best London builder—she did not wear jewels or Birass^|s 
lace, but she always procured the e^Uest of fashions, and posM» 
ed one grmid requisite for displaying them to advmitage—^nam^ 
ly style—she was allowed to be a very s^Bsh woman, and it‘ 
was a eommoa remark that Mrs. Grayson Blondeville could wear 
uy thing, and looked very well in every thing. Pinner parties 
hein^ imsi^ted to her husband’s income, she depended u{ma 
. ^emng e^rtainments for the distmctiou she desired to ebtauu 
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Site knew tfa« art of entertaining company, and her soirees as shO 
afiected to call them, were seldom flat, although now and then, in 
consequence of attempting too much, there were some lamentable 
failures which aflbrded sulr|ect for ridicule to all the gossip mon¬ 
gers of the place. Any innovation upon established customs 
was sure of meeting determined opposition in a provincial town, 

' where as in most confined societies, petty and prejudiced 
minds preponderated, where jealousy of the slightest attempt 
for the advancement of claims to superior elegance and refiner 
meat created hostile feelings, and where the million entertained 
a vulgar dislike to novelties, which seemed to convict them of 
ignorance of metropolitan fashion. Mrs. Grayson Blondeville, 
who occasionally visited Bath and Cheltenham, had once attend¬ 
ed a drawing room at Buckingham House, and was well ac¬ 
quainted with all the arcana of fashionable etiquette, instead of 
prolix notes or cards of invitation chose to issue out her own 
visiting tickets, containing simply the day of the month on 
which she had fixed her party, the hour of assembly with 
cards.” “music,* “quadrilles” or “conversation” to denote 
the nature of the entertainment inscribed in the corner. This 
extraordinary proceeding created a great sensation, some august 
persons were oflended by so brief and summary a mode of invi¬ 
tation; others afi'ected a degree of stupidity even below their own 
of naturalobtuseness, and pretended to misunderstand the purport 
of the missive and all were loud in reprehension of the airs, the 
insolence, the absurdity of introducing such new fangled whims in 
a place, where the rules of good breeding had been studied and 
followed long belore Mrs. Grayson Blondeville thought proper 
to illuminate the community by her nonsensical ideas of ele¬ 
gance. No one in the town had ever before presumed to style 
themselves, “ At Home” upon the night of seeing company ; and 
this novel method of summoning an assembly appeared to be 
even more cavalier and puissanU wherefore those who took the 
matter in the highest dudgeon staid away, disdaining to offer ei- 
tl>er cause, or apology ; many* sent excuses, and tlm acceptors 
protested against the mode of invitation which they professed to 
pardon On the score of friendship alone. Perseverance aided by 
‘ good hick carried the lady through the difficulties wffich tbrea.> 

^ tened to destroy her supremacy in the borotigh, a hunting box be- 
«longi^ to a bachelor peer in the midst of the season took fire, 
Sirs. GraysOn Blondeville received the burned emt lord and all 
his guests into her own famise, gave a ball in honour of this dis- 
tifU^faed.addition to herfamily purty* /md the eagorness to bo 
jMtt amid so illustrious agroupe oocasioned a general diamiss- 
aU samples, and eveiy nook and comer of the feoe|^ion 
were <»'«iniBed to^ suSeoation. Tho vietery wah 
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•ver without its alloy, some evil minded persons possessing 
themselves of one of those cards which at morning calls Mrs. 
Blondeville, with minute attention to London style left for every 
member of the family at the doors of her act^uaintance, instead m 
the more economic method of turning down tlie comers, filled it up 
in the proper manner, and sent it to a certain junior partner in a 
banking house, a man of low connexions, and an under bred pre¬ 
suming cox-comb who chanced to be the ladies aversion. Mr. 
Webster—the gentleman in question—surveyed the square ta¬ 
lisman which fell out of a fine wire-woven, hot pressed, a^t ed¬ 
ged envelope, in an ecstasy of joy ; he happened to be of an as¬ 
piring disposition, and had long entertained an ardent desire to 
figure off amid the beau monde of the place. The opjrartuni- 
ty, so lately but a dream of the imagination, now presented itself; 
once admitted to the parties of the most distinguished leader of 
fashion in the town, his footing was established forever—without 
troubling himself to consider, by what strange magic Mrs. 
Grayson Blondeville, had been wrought upon to commit this ex¬ 
traordinary piece of courtesy towards a person, whose humble 
attempts to obtain her notice by particular and uncalled for acts 
of civility at public places, had elicited nothing but contempt, he 
forthwith commenced his preparations for the important event. 
Fortunately as he thought, for through some neglect on the 
part of the servants he had received a very short notice of the 
honour intended him, he was furnished with a new suit of 
clothes—town-made.—Mr. Webster—and as the sequel will 
ehew it was of peculiar advantage to him, might be called a 
keen observer; be did not belong to that class of persons who 
see without perceiving, and having convinced himself, in his vis¬ 
its of business to the metropolis, that neither coat, hat, nor 
boots could be manufactured out of London, had supplied his 
wardrobe with those and other elegant articles of attire irom 
the magazines of the most approved artists, with a look of 
bland satisfaction be surveyed the true Bond Street air of the 
olive brown coat, the velvet waistcoat with gilt buttons, under 
waistcoet of white silk, black pantaloons of die cut best adapt¬ 
ed to shew off a well turned leg to advantage, and slate colour¬ 
ed silk stockings, which hapj^ned to be the extremity of fa¬ 
shion at the time. Thus far was right, the only dmuger lay 
in tile neokicloth, he had only one left of those he had purchased 
in Londait roady starched and. folded, and any fisihire in the tie 
woidd be imtfarablofor the laundressos of the l^rough were utter 
barbarians,, who never cirakl be brought tn attend to the niceties 
so requisite in the plaits of a cravat; Adjourning to the mosice- 
l^braisd ^dlinenr in town* he sheeted one of the -finest 

that the empeiatiia' over 
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Miss Sparks presided could produce, a pair of light, yellow 
gloves, and a cratch ribbon; which after a lon^ vacillation be¬ 
tween bird of paradise melting into shades of pink and crimson, 
and a rich plain white brocade, those at last from a mixture of 
blues, which he thought would harmonize better with the olive 
brown of the coat : a bottle of eau de cologne, and another of 
millefleurs—eau de santeur, not being known'in this remote 
district, completed his purchases ; but while chatting famili¬ 
arly with the flounced and furbelowed mistress of the shop, he 
omitted to mention the particular party at which all these ele¬ 
gancies were to be exhibited, from a sort of prescient feeling for 
which he could not account. Mr. Webster did not entertain 
the slightest doubt of the genuineness of the invitation he had 
received, yet an involuntary impulse checked his usual propensi¬ 
ty to bray of attentions from his superiors, and he kept the se¬ 
cret with all the tenacity of a guilty person. How often does 
it happen, that the words which rise to the very tip of the 
tongue, are arrested, wherefore we know not, and silence main¬ 
tained upon subjects apparently of no importance, which subse¬ 
quent circumstances prove to nave been a miraculous interposi¬ 
tion to spare us from blunders leading to a hundred annoyances—*■ 
thus it fared with Mr. Webster, a thousand times he was burst¬ 
ing forth with the tidings of Mrs. Blondeville’s invitation, and 
as often the exulting intelligence died away upon the threshold 
of his lips. Repairing to the jewellers, the banker made him¬ 
self master of two splendid seals, a brooch, and a ring, which 
he had frequently eyed with admiring glances through the win¬ 
dow, and a brilliant thought suddenly flashing across his mind, 
he purchased also an expensive fan superbly inlaid with steel 
and silver, notwithstanding the beau’s exquisite conviction, that 
the superiority of his dress and address had attracted the atten¬ 
tion of Mrs. Blondeville, he could not avoid feeling certain mis¬ 
givings respecting the chances of admission by the high bred 
belles he should meet with at her house, to any thing approach¬ 
ing to a flirtation, and therefore deemed it advisable to provide 
himself with a fan, whudi without being subjected to a refusal 
from some scornful fair one, he might flourish occasionally, and 
thus gain the credit at least of haying been permitted to detain 
the ornamented appendage entrusted to his care by the white 
hand of beauty. This was altogether an original idea, and 
piHHwd of essential service to the ingenions suggestor. 
tipwffant eymung came, the cravat tie was trinmpi^ly a^just- 
^•jp4he hek^i^esser punctiial--|d[r. Webster sat with his watch 
'y^on the table for.h full hour, waiting with exempIarT pftieneo 
•'lor tli|emoiiienf,>n wliich.he mi^t ventureto enter thei&imMted, 
drawing rooiB<«i*at length the band pouted tn eleven, he ii«a«! 
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took a last iarvey of his person in the pier glass, and tip-toed 
along the street, holding his hat just above his head to avoid the 
discomposure of the curls, while it protected the friseur’s la-* 
hours from the dews of night—but the fortunes of the barber 
and those of Mrs. Grayson Blondeville, being on this occasion in¬ 
timately blended ; it will be necessary to leave the former for a 
time, and attend to the lady.—She was in her happiest mood, in 
the element in which she most delighted ; her dress unique, every 
ruc^e pinched quilled plaited and put on in a style, which no one 
save a French milliner could achieve—her hair surpassing all 
former attempts at extravagance in fashion—^her gloves looking 
like gauntlets with their triple trimmings—her shoes—such 
shoes—the only piece of glittering ornament about her, a fac 
simile of Cinderella’s, radiant in dead and bright silver: yet while 
she was all frippery and furbelow, made up of gauze and tiifany, 
nothing seemed to be over done, and a costume in which the ma¬ 
jority of her guests would have been overpowered, sate easily 
upon a person whose natural taste had been improved by deep 
study. The rooms were full, the most illustrious visitors assem-' 
bled—the happy smiling hc/stess stood in the centre of a cluster 
of great people, the elife oa, the party—Lady Alvandown, and 
an honourable son and dau^iter—Lady Mary Chadwick—Lord 
Munsterhaven whose conflagration had been attended by such 
beneficial results, and bis guests; Lord WilliamBooverie, Sir 
George Plesgrave, Colonel Cumberford, one of the royal Aid-de¬ 
camps, Count Adolphe de Wittgenstein, a young German noble, 
Don Pedro de Carvalho, Secretary to the Spanish Ambassador, 
and Sir Spencer Biddulph, of sporting celebrity—added to these 
appeared the flower of the neighbouring gentry. Admiral and 
Mrs. Vaughan, from Trefalgen Lodge—^General Stonehouse, 
the owner of Beech Park—Mr. under secretary Crofton Bowles, 
and Mrs. Crofton Bowles, on a visit to the latter, together with 
numerous other county families and all the patricians of the bo¬ 
rough—Sir Simon and Lady Digges, Sir John and Lady Hod¬ 
ges, Mr. and Mrs. Watkyns, Bennet, Morris, Gi*een, &c. &e. 
Glancing at intervals towards the door in case it should 
be necessary to disengage herself from the surrounding 
gtoupe, in order to welcome some new arrival possessing 
equu claims to distinction, Mrs. Grayson Blondeville wit¬ 
nessed the gratified banker’s entrance, and with considerable 
difficulty restrained the feelings of anger and moHification which 
hUi undesintd appearance produced. A broad smile upon his 
8hinh%^a;ce, an evident inwnatimi, scarcely to be repressed, to 
buwmmd .tq the company, and aboVe all those frightful yellbw 
g^ovua|^a|it% in Bie'lamp light, it was too horrifying and ^ve 

ihirtidioas dblicai^ of a flao lady that ih 
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the first hapnlse of disgust she had very nearly dispatched a 
footmaa with orders to enforce the intruder's immediate depar¬ 
ture. A moment’s consideration happily prevented a measure so 
incompatible with^thecalmdignitywhichMrs.Blondeville piqued 
herself on displaying upon all trying occasions, her qui^ per¬ 
ception instantly detected the nature of the joke vrhich bad been 
played upon botn parties, the author was more difficult to guess, 
it might be one of the smiling crowd whose adulatory homage 
she was at that instant receiving; a vulgar device of Sir Simon 
' Digges’, or of odious Mrs. Green to disturb the equanimity of 
temper which she deemed the distinguishing mark of a gentle¬ 
woman. 

Mistress of herself though China 


Timelj’- recollections of the sneers in which she had indulged up¬ 
on a nearly similar occasion at the expense of her friend Mrs. 
Watkyns came to her aid, the select assembly were spared a 
scene and 3Ir. Webster was saved from an ignominious dismis- 
al. But though permitting the suggestions of prudence to stem 
the tide of indignation, no apprehension of making an enemy 
could prevail upon the lady to treat^'ler uninvited guest with the 
slightest sliew of civility. The banl^^r nervously anxious to pay 
his respects to the mistress of the mansion, edged his way 
through the crowd apologizing on all sides for the trouble he 
gave, but pushing forward until he arrived at the spot on which 
she stood in all her glory. A cold haughty half inclination of 
the head cutting short a most complimentary effusion was the 
sole return vouchsafed—abashed he fell back, marvelling at 
this unexpected rebuff, and half resolved to make his exit in a 
rage. Reflecting however that this would be to avenge the indig¬ 
nity upon himself, he wisely, if not magnanimously determined 
to secure all the advantages which the mere circumstance of 
having been seen at so elegant a party could not fail to bestow. 
For some time the gentleman’s situation was exceedingly forlora 
being in the habit of frequenting, or as Sir Simon Digges ex¬ 
pressed it, of infesting, public dinners, he had a bowing acquaint¬ 
ance with many of the gentlemen—be ventured greater familiari¬ 
ty with those who banked at the firm, but even the persons who 
condescended to return bis salutations plainly shewed that they 
were keeping aloof in order to note his reception from the higher 
povpers, before they committed themselves by any exhraordqiary 
of civUily* The ladies were still more unapproachable. A- 
!sr»jre of the etiquette wfoph. obliged him to await a recognitipn 
Kfo're he m^d be entitled to addresa those to jrlfoni he was 
“nly slightly known, he vainly endeavouredL to ahpropriafo to 
leff the faintej^ iifojlinaticiii of the ^a4> we et* 
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tempt at a smile. Lady Digges looked all ways rather than meet 
hia eye, Mrs. Watkyns stared him in the face with an impertur¬ 
bable countenance, and others imitating her courageous inso¬ 
lence, after surveying him from head to foot dropped their glasses 
with the easy indifference of perfect Strangers. There was one 
only, an elegant girl who recollecting his feature.s, remembered 
also the jmliteness which induced him to lead lier bare headed, 
and in the rain to her carriage, after cashing a draft which the 
head clerk had pronounced to be informal, and did not think it 
beneath her dignity to bow to his appealing glance. A happy 
opening the banker thought, but his vanity deceived him; hover¬ 
ing near this fair patroness, to his great satisfaction he perceived 
her sitting quite alone just before the commeiict.iueht of a qua¬ 
drille, and chose the auspicious moment to ask her to dance, she 
was engaged—for the next set—the next— and the next after tliat 
—there was no hope for the crest-fallen candidate, and he with¬ 
drew into an adjoining apartment, and amused himself as best 
he could witli rapping his fingers with his fan. The lucky pur¬ 
chase of that pretty implement turned the tide of fortune in his 
favour, Mr. Grayson Blondeviile, a most urbane gentlemanly 
person, who would not hake been guilty of an act of rudeness 
to a turnspit, now just espit. d the solitary stranger. Tliough 
rather surprized at seeing so mere a parvenu basking in the 
lamp light of his wife’s drawing room; as no opportunity of 
leai'nhig her horror at the banker’s unexpected intrusion had of¬ 
fered itself, he concluded that there were some- good and suffici¬ 
ent reasons for his appearance and became kindly anxious to 
put him at bis ease. Something more than a mere bow on a 
sentence en passant he thought was due t6 a person who seem¬ 
ed to be so completely alone in the crowd, yet he shrank from the 
idea of becoming his sole entertainer. Happily Mr. Blondeville’a 
eye caught the fan, the banker no doubt had been dancing and 
would luce to dance again, and a task disagreeable to himself 
would be performed by the partner to whom he should introduce 
him. The overture to this ^ect was eminently successful. Mr. 
Webster was perfect^ disengaged, would be most happy to 
dance with any lady, and by another stroke of good fortune a 
lady was found equally willing to dance with him. An unadvis¬ 
ed dowager had encumbered herself with five sisters, at this ball, 
the girls were neither ugly nor U1 dressed, but they were not 
Btriking and they were strangers, and Mrs. Grayson Blondeviile 
being too much engaged with her noble guests to attend to mi¬ 
nor points; they stood a fair chance of being overlooked. Mr.' 
BlotHleTine ^ter having with some difficulty provided partners 
for fOtt|r;di|eevBred to his utter consternation that the neglected' 
fifth iNMRot daheedlit all^ here was ah opportunity of repairing 
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kis neglect, tke young lady reviving from a fit of the sullens at 
the prospect of a beau, received Sfr. Webster with gratifying 
' complacence, and the lucky adventurer soon found himself enact¬ 
ing Xe Cavalier seul vis a vis to Lord Munsterhaven and con¬ 
ducting the honourable Miss Trevyllian in the avant. Fortunate¬ 
ly also there was always a demand for partners in the family and 
when he had danced with 'five of the Misses Oi*mby his earliest 
acquaintance was quite ready to dance with him again—nor did 
his good fortune end here—a lucky incident occurred at supper. 
The crowding and jostling for place so disgraceful to any refined 
society, was carried on at the borough in so outrageous a manner, 
that it became necessary in large parties to take proper measures 
to secure for the persons entitled to precedence the full enjoy¬ 
ment of their rights. Mr. Grayson Blondeville invariably carri¬ 
ed the key of the supper room door in his pocket, and admitted 
tke lady he conducted with his own hand. Upon this important 
occasion however it was deemed expedient to make a more efii- 
cient arrangement. Two apartments on the ground floor open¬ 
ing into each other, were appropriated to the supper tables, 
one of these leading to a conservatory which communicated 
with the garden was intended for tlyf' reception of the superior 
order of guests and a covered pas^dge had been constructed 
across a part of the garden for their accommodation by a series 
of mancBuvres which would have done credit to a military com¬ 
mander, Mrs. Blondeville contrived to assemble the favoured 
number in a small boudoir furnished with a door close to the 
back stair whence the company could descend to the scene of 
action, and happily achieving her object, she managed to have 
the party comfortably seated before the rush in the ball room 
commenced. It happened that Mr. Webster and his partner 
were in the house keeper’s room at the time, the young lady 
had tom a Mrt of her dress and was obliged to seek the aid of 
the female domestics, the gallant banker of course attending. 
The dress being put in order and the flounces sewn up, liie 
smiling pair encountered the last couple of exclusives defiling 
from the back stairs, and not aware pf the scheme which had 
been laid to prevent the intrusion of less dignified personages 
joined the train, obtained admittance to the sacred precincts, 
and snugly ensconced themselves in chairs at the bottom of the 
table. In ano^er moment a servant threw open a pair of folding 
doors, exhibiting the glorious bustle din and confusion which 
reigned within the adjoining apartment. My Lady Digges had 
. iMdm either ^x^o^osely or inadvertently left out of the semt par- 
4jrr apd being ignorant of the precautions which had beem ti^en 
prevent the usErpatimi of the upper seats by unpriyiL^ed vi- 
•Stors, as uml attempted to take the lead; not perceiving tlmt 
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she was left to jostle with folks of little note. While pressing 
forward to secure a chair as near as possible to Ladv Alven- 
down, a contest ensued in which she sustained a signal defeat* 
There unfortunately was present a Lady Hodges, who accord¬ 
ing to the laws of the red book was entitled to precedence, in¬ 
asmuch as her husband had been knighted several years before 
Sir Simon Digges had attained that honour—hers was therefore 
the most ancient title of the two; but Sir John Hodges had ob¬ 
tained the fortune on which he had retired from business in a 
low vulgar way; originally as the proprietor of a retail shop, 
and Lady Hodges in her younger days had been seen to stand 
behind a counter, she was moreover coarse and masculine in her 
appeara/ice, totally uneducated and excessively ill bred- Now 
Sir Simon Digges had entered into life in a less exceptionable 
capacity, having held a small post under government, and was 
at this period the proprietor of large estates in the West Indies 
bequeathed by a distant relation, consequently he considered 
liitaself to be very highly exalted above his brother knight, and 
took infinite pains to assert his claims to superiority, a point 
which Sir John, good easy man, would not perhaps have disput¬ 
ed, but Lady Hodges, his more than better half, possessed a 
loftier spirit; she assured all her friends that she was determin¬ 
ed to slick up for her just rights and had no idear of submit¬ 
ting to the airs of them Digges.’* In pursuing this doughty re¬ 
solution, she seized every opportunity of entering the lists with 
her iiaughty antagonist, and upon this memorable evening came 
oft' with dying colours. She had kept a watchful eye the whole 
night upon Lady Digges, and the instant that there was a move- 
lueiit towards the supper room, she strode forward, bearing 
down by sheer weight of metal all who attempted' to oppose her 

E rogress, thus diligent she soon arrived at the spot where Lady 
hgges was pusliing her way to the door, thrusting her aside 
with a sharp movement of the elbow, she prevented her from 
making any farther exertion by treading not altogether acci¬ 
dentally upon her foot, and iiaving most eilectually gained her 
object, swept on in triumph—Lady Digges in pausing to re*- 
place her slipper and to recover from the pain inflicted by a per¬ 
sonage who carried fourteen stone and a half, completely lost 
ground, slie w^as the last to enter the supper room, and her mor¬ 
tification was completed by ttie discovery that she had engaged 
in a scuffle with an insolept vulgar woman in striving to gain the 
Tvrong door. In high indignation she stalked round the lower 
table, and scarcely could refrain from expressing her displeasure 
upon finding that no seat had been reserved for her at the upper 
board. Fanning herself in restless vexation she took up a posi¬ 
tion immediately behind Mr. Webster’s chair. It was^the bimk« 
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ers interest to make friends, to conciliate the fjreat people of 
the town, and though he felt deeply aggrieved by the indirect 
cut he had received from LadyDigges, a glorious opportunity 
now offered to establish himself in her favour, and stifling the 
revengeful feelings which prompted a retort, he arose and ofl'er- 
edfhe lady a seat. The courtesy was most gratefully most 
thankfully accepted—Lady Digges possessed an unhappy pro¬ 
pensity to blunder, and was in continual dread of lectures from 
lier husband, who attributed every discomfiture she sustained 
to her inability to support her dignity—overlooking the danger 
of receivin"" a reproof by making liei-self too amiable to the des¬ 
pised banker, she gave way to the overflowings of her joy at 
being so unexpectedly relieved Innn her difficulties—permitted 
Mr. Webster to perform the part of cavalier serventi behind 
her chair, drank champaigne with him, divided a bunch of 
grapes with him, allowed him to take charge of her sliawl, and 
in short treated him as an equal. Henceforward all was sun¬ 
shine, the Misses Ormsby having a little journey before them 
Were obliged to depart immediately after supper, but with Lady 
I)ig<^es on his arm the banker returned triumphantly into the 
ball room. There was no want of partners now. Lady Digges 
introduced her conductor to a friend, that friend to another, he 
solicited a third and was not refused, so that when the lamps 
began to twinkle and the musicians’ weary arms waxed faint, 
Mrs. Grayson Blondeville fatigued with all her exertions, tlie 
last compliment paid and the last great person departed, still 
saw the haunting demon of the night, the indefatigable Mr. 
Webster dancing with undiminished vigour, encouraged to make 
himself agreeable, enjoying and entering into the spirit of the 
evening, calling out to the nodding fiddlers “ faster faster’' 
twirling his partner with an extra round in the moulinet, and 
beating up for recruits for a new quadrille. At last, and with 
the last he made his bow, the exuberance of his gaiety a little 
dumped by the chilling aspect and haughty brow of the hostess 
who looked daggers at him as he approached to take leave. 
These frowns however came too late to destroy the happiness he 
had enjoyed, and he walked off much delighted witli his even¬ 
ing’s eatertaiomeot. 



TO *****. 


I- 

blessing me, the vision comes 
Of thy angelic face, 

W’hen a sweet fairy form assumes 
The image of tliy grace. 

Forgive me, that 1 do not bid 
The lovely dream depart, 

Nor blush; for, lady, it is hid 
In silence, and my heart. ^ 



Tliat I adore thee, shall not shame 
Tiiee, should it not delight ; 

For men who love may raise thy fame* 
And maids, who envy, slight. 

Vet will I be as silent as 

^riie patriot on the rack,— 

The mastered current shall not pause 
Nor to its source rush back. 

III. 

Let me but near thy beauty move. 

And gasce to make me blessed, 

No outward t>ign shall tell my love,— 

Mv heart shall seem at rest 
* 

While every look, and every tone,-r* 
Becoming part of me,— 

My mind shall treasure, till aloae 
J seem to sit by tliee. 

IV. 

Oh grant me then, in solitude^ 

''I'hy beauteous form to trace. 

Where none can listen, none intrude^ 
To think upon tliy face : 

For, if my fancy must not be 

With thy sweet presence fraught. 
Heaven, lady, must, as stern as thee,— 
Resume the power of thought^ 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE CALCUTTA MAGAZINE. 

Sir,—I have perused your number eight, and, after I have 
expended upon it a few morsels of rational criticism, I shall re-* 
joice you with a morceau for number ten (as for me to give a 
monthly feed to that over-grown, peevish, and epicene enfant 
gats, the public, would be a mere wasting of my intellectual 
pearls,—^wherefore I shall throw them before it only six or 
seven times in the course of this earth's revolution about the 
sun) in order to glad the eyes, and perhaps titivate the midriff 
of each recreant Subscriber. By the bye (now that you Jiave 
existed long enough to enable you to form so delicate an esti¬ 
mate) do the mere “ halfbatta” people pay as punctually and 
as much asioedo; or do you resolve the dilJicult^, begotten 
by defalcation, by giving them copies containing but itaif the 
quantity with which their betters are furnisliecl ? 1 have, at 

this distant day, a minutely distinct (not to. say a microscopi¬ 
cal) remembrance of having, mjself, made a practical applica¬ 
tion of some such excellent theory as that, towards an old woman 
who was wont to supply the microcosm of Addiscoiiibe with 
six-penny tartlets, in the time of luy Cadethood. Thai bliss¬ 
ful time of life, when 1 had to polish my own slmes in the coldest 
of mornings and the dampest of rooms, I rejoice to think is 
over ; for I would rather have it to cast a lingering look be¬ 
hind to-to peep at Mistress-Lol-wise—as tlie green spot on 

memory’s waste (not that I waste much memory upon it, how¬ 
ever !) than to be starting from it, in times like these, with a 
vista of five and twenty years to travel tlirough to a Captaincy, 
—supernumerary often, super-numerary never ! But revcnous a 
nos moutons—^let us return to our old woman, a tough enough 
piece of mutton, no doubt. It would appear, all things duly 
considered, that I had been somewhat behind my time— not in 
taking the tarts off her hands for legitimate ventral purposes, 

—^in liquidating the amount of the /ore-gone (and indeed 
sometimes the six gone !) purchases ; so that when the wither¬ 
ed creatuie, with that extreme garrulousness which, since th^ 
time ol' Nestor, hath been the handmaid of senility, observed me 
approach her basket, with a sort of crow’s eye bent on the blue 
and white saucers which contained the salutary manuiacture, 
jUhe thought f had better be clear of the old love, before 1 came 
booing we new, and she accordingly emitted a vox (brought 
idw more meaning than the ^ preeterea nihil’’ of eud-comuienc- 
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ing Echo) from the rej^ion of her ancient larynx, which, in due 
time, issued forth of her toothless gums, in some such compre¬ 
hensible formula as this,—to wit; “you owes me sixpence, al¬ 
ready, mister-To a Cadet without a sixpence there was 

nothing remarkably exhilirating in that sort of retrospection,—- 
that d^d ripping up of cicatrized sores of which some trades¬ 
people are so fond—for it bad, at the first blush (which did 
come into my conscious cheek) the ugly appearance of a pro¬ 
hibitory duty on the present imports, now fast disappearing in 
the cavernous jaws of the Cadets who had paid up. There 
were, at the critical moment now before the reader, but two 
tarts left, and over them was standing a Cadet of tlie Fourth, 
the very lowest, class—a race who might be individually back¬ 
ed or bellied either, for the matter of that, to eat against an 
Ostrich—with about the two-mouthful fragment of what had 
been the plumpest of tartlets, in his hand ; and I knew the igno¬ 
ble wretch had a ^ splendid shilling’’ which would just liave 
done for the remaining stock, while I farther knew that ho 
meant to do for them, as “ his great revenge had stomach for 
them both,” The crisis approached; the Fourth Class Cadet 
was at the “ last scene of all;” the tarts were of gooseberry, 
juiciest of fruit, and was 1 to be such a gooseberry fool (merely 
because Oliver Goldsmith made himself one before me) as to 
passively behold the lasf vestige of that day’s baking go down 
the woUish throat of a sensual wretch two Classes beneath me? 
No! whatever common justice might have argued, cominoa 
vociferated, 

“ ril not leave ihee, thou lone one,” 

to the mastication of the same tusks (for they could be no human 
teeth) which ground thy sappy bretliren. “ Go sleep thou with 
them” was any tiling but iny advice, and I made up my courage 
to the rescue of the last of the Mohicans.” To tell God’a 
truth 1 had not feasted on any food more epicurean than brown 
bread and water, and none to spare oi that, for the twenty-four 
hours which had just passed away,—with me in the Black Hole, 
too, where deuce the flower i.s there for ^ Time’s foot to tread’’ 
withal;—and though I had borne it like a man, after the ex¬ 
ample of Macduli*, I had also {more suo) felt it like a man, and 
the sight and odour of the luscious “ sixpermies” made me now 
feel it something like a juckall, “ You owes me for the last,** 
said the old woman, somewhat tartly, as was her vocation, on 
seeing my courage fast rising to the sticking place. “ Do 
said J, afiecling to think, for a moment, on tlie subject, “ so I 
Te-al-ly believe 1 do;—then 1*11 take this one, which will make 
Us even !The action was suited, auspice Hamlet, to the woM« 
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I had then iniich more of the facial brass than I have at this time 
of day, and went tlirouEfli the necessary forms with a perfect air 
of the most satisfied calculation. As yet the march of intellect 
had not (“ when George the Third was King”) overtaken the 
aged tart-woman—she had had too far the start of it!—and the 
Fourth Class Cadet was no deacon at aritlnnetic. In a word, 
the senescent retailer was conglomerated ; she felt convinced I 
was right, though the totally unexpected nature of the proposi¬ 
tion had so confused lier reasoning faculties that she could not 
explain to herself precisely Aow,—the quoinodo was too much 
for lier,—and the Fourth Class Cadet, who liad previously grap¬ 
pled wdth the twin of mjf saucer-ful, and paid for his enjoyment 
with the moiety of his shilling, now less splendid by half than it 
was when I tirst made mention of it, was but little able to make 


the matter clear to her. Our pair of empty vesselshaving been 
duly deposited in the cleanly towelled basket, the vendress de¬ 
parted, deeply rnniinaling upon whetlicr she had lost a sixpence 
or gained one, and certainly never dreaming that, as a Scotch¬ 
man would say, 1 was “ due her” a shilling I'*' I am not quite 


prepared to say (and as I am no hand at an extempore, I beg 
yon will not ask me) what all this has to do with the Calcutta 
Magazine, but, lord bless you, man ! any thing is good enough 
for an up-country Subscriber, at the close of the Rains,” and 
the people at tlie Presidencies may skip it if they like ;—albeit 
if a Member of Council, or a Finance Committpe man, should 
happily gather from its unobtrusive moral, how half batta per¬ 
sons may be imposed upon, the design of this short sketch will 
(in the impressive language of modern Prefaces) be abundant¬ 
ly attained ; and the author more than recompensed for tlie 
labour and study he has devoted to the subject. 


Now for the promised criticism on your Number eight. 
First article by a Royal Middy, very good indeed, for a 
^ Youngster”. Spiritedly told, and not too much of it ; while 
the Yankee Captain had poetic justice, and the Middy, I hope, 
many a valuabler prize! “ India, written at Sea—humph,— 

a good beginning and middle, like an epic, but the author must 
have felt qualmish toMards the end, and probably was in 
a hurry to get to the ship’s side. The idea of humour is 
in him, however, and he will do better next,time. ‘‘Tlie 
greatest happiness Principle —subject all my eye and 
Elizabeth Martin. Let every one be as happy as he can, alter 
his own principle. All the theories in the world would not make 


* I h ^od to b«r tha eoauinf weaV. aad the Fourth Clasi Cadet was re* 
piMttd ** dead,*’ aooo after b» arrive in India, of an imprudence over a Cur* 
twda Dumpling ruUng paiMou haring oi;er.ruled him at last i 
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me happier than I was when I had tasted tlie first Tnoulhful of 
that captured tart ; and as to mental happiness, tha^ is neither 
to be created nor reduced by any dissertation. “ Deliberate 
Stanzas to the Moon.” I quite concur in the judgments already 
passed upon that production bv the Editors of the Bengal 
Hurkarn and the Govermnent Gazette. Really those writers 
arc, sometimes, quite infallible. The article is excellent. But 
what the deuce does the author mean by the “ Cow's pimping 
over the moon ?” Is he at one of his nasty Dublin tenders 
again, as Mrs. R. has double entendres^ or is it possible that 
he had ^ jump'dovtr the moon,” and that your Printer improv¬ 
ed upon it, according to his own ideas of the “ course of true 
love ?” I^celeratissinms ! —that is to say, excellent Mr. Prin¬ 
ter, cannot you jiermit an author to arrange his own thoughts 
after his own fasliion, and not be adulterating the pure “ coin¬ 
age of his bruin” with your own base metal, malejicus —that is to 
saj", my good Sir ? 

Happy the author whose behoof 
Springes from correcting his own proof ! 

But hapless be who. tar aloof 

From Prioter^a bower; 

On Press Correctors must rely, 

(Or i«-Corr«*rtor3. by the bye,) 

Who make his wu) or pathos, fly 

With ten-ase power ! 

I pray of you not to imagine for an instant, execratissimus 
(which is to say, benevolent Mr. Printer) that the foregoing free 
translation of your favorite, Horace, is rendered with the least 
idea of personality towards you ; and as to the Corrector of 
the Press, may he live long !— deteatisHimus^ whicli is, best of 
Correctors—if it be only to yield him lime to amend his errors, 
and put inverted commas, lines, slops, capitals, and notes of ad- 
luiratiou, once more into their proper manuscript positions, 
wlience he appears to me to eject them as summarily and right- 
about-isli as the Duke of Wellington does Mr. Huskisson ! 
“ Stanzas from the Persian —not amiss on the whole, but did 
any Persian tell him to ryhme gem and talis^^a7^ together ? 
“ Mahratta Feeling —that, like the greatest happiness prin* 
ciple, is rather Elizabeth Martinish, than otherwise, as touching 
the instance; but the relation is very good, and the thing will take 
in London, where people may imagine that Malirattinees have 
feeling so mighty sentimental ! “ Catherine Maceva —^not 

much of a go. The author speaks of fashions long, long 
exploded, and thus his wit is naught, like the Courtier's honor in 
“ As You Like It.” What woman goes bare now ? Bare ! by 
that is matrimonial, the quantity of material for a dress'^of 
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days is enough to ruin a Judge of Circuit! “ The En- 
clianted Mountwell told that; very well told. The interest 
is sustained, and the spirit of the tale not permitted to evaporate. 
He is a good contributor, but it is “ great pity, so it is,’’ 
that be should have been born or educated within the 
sound of Bow Bells. He need n ot deny it, for the infer¬ 
ence is irresistible from such rhymes as scorn, and gone ; bom, 
Khan ; and torn, Khan ; for it is quite true, what Blackwood 
long ago observed, that there is an immutable law of nature, 
Avhich renders the proper pronunciation, by all such natives, of 
the letter R, impracticable. “ Canons of Criticism“ Edi¬ 
torial Notes “ On versification.” All three of them stuff. Sir, 
mere stuff. People will keep their own original opinions, if you 
both wrote till the crack of doom, and the sweet and fair Poetess 
shall continue to flourish as if this Magazine, and all that therein 
is, had never known existence. The subject, though, is an in¬ 
teresting one—I mean that of proper criticism, and true genius 
—and 1 .shall be glad to see any thing farther good that any of 
you can write about it. “ An Original-Poem by L. E. L.”— 
just what a Poem of her’s always is—all fresh and dripping from 
Hippocrene. The minor articles are good, in their Avay;— 
“ short and sweet like a Jackass’s canter,” or even, it may be, 
like the amble of Pegasus, but not calling for any separate 
review, though very creditable to the medium through which 
they are conveyed to that Snob the Public. Now for my own 
poetic brew for Number ten, and thereby hangs a tale as to its 
origin. “You must know,” then, as every proser sets off by 
declaring, that a friend, rather softer about the heart than the 
run of one’s friends are, was fairly jilted at a public ball one 
night, by a young devil (for they then cease to be angels !) of 
the age of seventeen, and as pretty and fascinating as a girl 
must needs be, to Lave the necessary appliances and means for 
jilting. He was decidedly down in the mouth, was this same 
friend of mine, and talked rather solemnly, at first, of guns and 
wounds-—God save the mark!—and, like “ Major Maepherson,” 
even ruminated on a razor. Tut man, said I, that is the very 
thing she has set her heart (at least all the heart she has) upon 
your doing ; and why should you give the little minx the tri¬ 
umph ? ril tell you what you’ll do, my boy (my boy, however, 
had bidden adieu to thirty!) you should turn the tables on her, 
by making the world believe that you were “ before her in the 
market,” and that, in point of date and fact, it is you who have 
jilted Aer.” The love-lorn brightened up, .and, to make short 
of the matter^ I composed for him the following; which had the 
natural eflect of taming the beloved ; and the end was that she 
threw oat encouragement to " lore her tawel-gentle baclt 
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again and they, were regularly spliced, and gAe has turned 
out a perfect angel of a wife ; Ae is as happy as a husband well 
can be, taking him all in all; and they have both permitted me 
(to whom they feel tremendously grateful, as in duty bound) to 
send you the composition which wrought so many marvels;— 
in the charitable hope that it may be as useful to others who are 
similarly situated, as it was to them in their time of trouble. 

Your’s, &c. 

Auffugf 1830. WAJHIBA. 
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** Our last was eren aa oar firsts —light, roUtilo, and Tain ; 

Tba dance was done, the song was sung neTsr met again* 

There was little to remember, and nothing to retrret; 

Love toucfaea not tbe flatterer, lore chains nut the coquette* 

’Twae of youth's fairy follies, by which no shade is cast, 

One of its airy yainties, and like them it hath past 

'rhen a fair good night to thee, loro, a fair good night the while; 

1 bare no parting sigh to giro, eo take my parting smile.’* 

li. C. Zso 


Adieu ! Adieu !—as lightly flies 

The bird from off the careless finger, 

1 go, and leave those starry eyes, 

Beneath whose ruy I lov’d to linger. 
lov’d, fairest!—mark, the word I use. 

It speaks the past,—what now my Jove is ; 

And (taught by thee) when next 1 choose. 

It wout be quite so like a novice! 

Your every look I once believ’d, 

gf 

Your smile enraptur’d me,—I own it; 

And though 1 And myself deceiv’d, 

I’m not the mortal to bemoan it. 
nilioBe hazel eyes were not the less 

Bewitching when I thought them purer; 

And when thy lips I us’d to press, 

No faith could make their sweetness surer* 

When to my heart I clasp’d thy form. 

Graceful, and tall, and sweetly rounded: 

Thy cheek was just as flush’d and warm. 

As though thy love was soothly founded. 

I lost but little while I lov’d. 

For all 1 ask’d thy bounty gave me; 

And since thy wanton heart hath rov’d^ 

Ueaten knows how much the obange may save mel 
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Coaid I thy frailness have foreseen. 

How much of rapture it had lost me ! 

And since I know how light thou’st been. 

Whnt little grief the fact hath c(»st me! 
Forewarn’d, 1 might have spurn’d thy kiss, 

(Where ialsehood’s known, we must despise her) 
But then, where ignorance is bliss. 

You know ’tis folly to be wiser! 

I do remember when I thought 

Thou wert without an earthly equal; 

And wonder’d even if heaven had aught 

So pure and brightbut, mark the sequel 1-^ 
No sooner did’st thou send me forth, 

A bird of promise! by thy lightness, 

Than 1 found eyes and kisses worth 

A host of thine in warmth and brightness. 

And yet I think thy half-fond heart 
Look’d from its ark for my returning, 

An4 sigh’d to see me thence depart, 

(Though not the sigh of deepest mourning!) 

If so, ifiou wert—not /—the dupe. 

And he who now thy—heart?—possesses, 

Slay feel secure / may not stoop 
To clasp the form which he caresses* 

like the gay bee, I little care 

What insect lights upon the blossom, 

Wlien I have had my revel there. 

And cull’d the honey from its bosom. 

The flower that opes its wanton breast. 

For every grub its charms to rifle. 

May have been sweet, when first possess’d. 

But after that the joy’s a trifle ! 

You see, then, sometime love of mine ! 

My breast hath more of bliss than aching ; 

And though I’ve lost that heart of thine. 

My own is very far from breaking. 

Thy smiles were sweet, but smiles os sweet 

Have beam’d on me, since last they warm’d mo: 
Thy voice for heaven's own choir seem’d meet. 

But later tones as much have charm’d me : 

And I have toy’d with beauteous lips. 

Since last thy balmy pair I press’d; 

And cheeks tky cheek could not eclipse. 

Have lain as fondly on my breast: 

And bands as soft and small as thine,— 

More soft and small they scarce could be,-^ * 
Have pfiten thrill’d with love in mine, 

Ai Buae liavo ttirill*d when touch’d by tboo# 
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I would not have my soul forget^ 

The wild delight which thou imparted 
Enough^ it pines not with regret, 

Atid feels as fresh as when it started 1 
Memory of pleasure’s far too dear. 

For me to madly wish it flown. 

Since I can dwelh without a tear, 

t>n times when thou west all my own* 

It grieves me not that thou’rt away, 

1 still can think on what thou'st 6een ; 

Nor hoots it that thou art to day, 

A flower whose bloom’s no longer seen. 
The mantling wine that bath’d my soul. 
When last 1 pledg’d thee, freshly now 
IVarms my remembrance, though the bowl 
Has long been ruin’d-^tfaus dost thou ! 

And wine, since that, my lips hath wet,— 
As costly and as fragrant wine. 

But it my soul doth not forget. 

Nor those impassion’d looks of thine. 

Yet I to eyes as fond may drink,— 

Have drunk,—and looks, as warm, to me 
Have stray’d, and 1 have touch’d the brink. 
Where lips like thine have tempted me* 

Am 1 to fret my life away. 

Because one beauty broke her vow ?— 
And, lady ! sooth ’twere hard to say. 

Who was faithless—I, or thou! 

At least it would be scarcely fair 

In me to cast th’ avenging stone « 

JUy heart, alas ! can witness bear 
Thine did not recreant prove alone ! 

If other hearts were press’d to thine. 

If other aims around thee clung; 

Trust me, thou art not so divine. 

As some round whom my arms were flung. 
If others breath’d soft vows to thee, 

(Deeming no lip^ had been before them !) 
Oh ! words of love have fallen on me, 

Aji pure as though a seraph bore them. 

Not purer than I fancied those. 

Which from thy pearly mouth were won ; 
But give me still the newest rose,— 

To others that whose sweets have gone. 

So fare thee well!—thou once belov’d, 

A fairer breast makes now my heaven : 
Thou stray’d from me — from thee / rov’d—* 
Wefe ever JiXiT and Fop so even ! 


WAMBA. 
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Plftja fittob fantmatic tricks.'* 


(TAKEN FROM THE 8HAH NAHEH.) 

Since every one has heard, or af least ought to have heard, of 
the rebellion of BiiiAM Ghobeen who caused thereby the death 
of the good King Hoormuzd of Persia, and the flight into 
ROOM of his gay Son and Successor Khisroq Pokweez, wo 
need not dwell on the subject. Suttice it to say that Biram had 
met his deserts in the shape of a dagger, when, one night, that^ 
Khisroo was drinking wine with a party of Nobles and Sages, a 
goblet unhappily attracted his eye, on which was engraved the 
hated name of Birain. Forthwith, the King commwded the 
cup to be tost out of the palace ; and his companioi^, taking 
the hint, began to utter curses, not only on the memory of the 
Rebel, but on the goblet, and the Page who had brought it to 
table. Khisroo, reflecting that Biram was beyond his reach, 
resolved to vent his wrath on the City of Ry, (the Pages of the 
Book of Tobit) which boasted the unfortunate honour of 
being Birara’s place of birth. His first intention was to turn all 
the inhabitants out of the City and to render its streets a wilder¬ 
ness, but his Prime Minister suggested that the city was a large 
one, and that Providence might not be conformable, if the SlIAH 
essayed to pound the streets beneath the feet of his war Ele¬ 
phants. Khisroo meditated a space and then said, ^ I will 
send some low-bom, ignorant, abusive person to rule for a time 
over tliis city of Ry.” The Minister answered he would endea¬ 
vour to find such a man for the great King. ^ Let this new 
^vernor,”—replied the Shah—“ be very talkative and unfortu¬ 
nate ; lejb him have red hair, a mean appearance, acrookednose, 
and a pallid face ; let his thoughts be evil, his perception weak, 
and bis heart be fretful; let him be a blockhead, a tyrant, and a 
liar; let his green eyes squint; and let his teeth be thin and 
long; and when he walks, let his gait be crooked like n 
WolPs!” 

As the King spake thus, the nobles were lost in wonder at bis 
fancy, and each lent his aid in searching the world to discover 
the amiable and accomplished Governor the King required. At 
last, a man was discovered on the highroad, whose appearance 
set the wboisticountry in a roar of laughter, and who was instan t¬ 
ly led into Khisroo*s presence. “ What knowest thou,’^ said 
tiie Kmg to him, ^ of evil thoughts, and evil 7” The 
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man replied, “ I never cease doing evil, and wisdom is unknown 
to me. 1 always act contrary to what I profess, and I am a 
source of misery to all who approach me ! 1 am composed of 

falsehood and 1 shun truth. 1 never keep my word, and I des¬ 
troy and ruin every man of honourable feeling.” The Shah im¬ 
mediately ordered a patent to be given him of the city of Ry, 
whither he sent him with troops conformable. As soon as the 
Governor reached Ry, his first order was to destroy all the 
drains on the tops of the houses, and his second to kill all the 
Cats, under penalty of fire and sword to the disobedient. Who¬ 
ever had a Diuem, it was taken from him, until the inhabitants 
deserted their dwellings in despair. When the rains came, the 
houses were destroyed for want of drains, and the sun shone 
through the ruins on the unhappy inhabitants who were left, 
over-run with vermin for want of a Cat! The city of Ry was 
filled with weeping and wailing, and Khisroo’s revenge was 
complete. But, now the vernal month of Foverdeen arrived, 
when roses adorn the castle, when the clouds weep joyous 
tears of dew, and the hills and plains are rife with tulips. The 
slopes of the mountains, spotted with bright tufts of flowers 
showed like the skins of Leopards, and the ground gleamed 
like satin from Constantinople ! The sheep and the ante¬ 
lopes danced over the hillocks, and pigeons washed their 
feathers amid the fountains in the Royal Gardens ! In short, 
it was spring, and Khisroo ordered his attendants to breathe the 
trumpets, and to fetch trays of aromatics, and sitting with his 
friends on the green grass, each made himself as happy as the 
nature of this transitory world allows! While in this merry 
state, a person came in haste from Ry to GoORDiVA and told 
her of the miserable state of that much enduring city. Now, 
Goordiya, though she was the sister of Birain Chobeen, had 
been married by Khisroo, wIhj deemed with Romeo that a fair 
face might supersede the wrath of a family feud. Goordiya grew 
sad on learning the state of Ry, and pondering how she might 
remedy the evil, she dressed a Kitten like a child, and fastened 
it on a house which shone with trappings of gold and gems ! 
Ear-rings swung from its ears, and tulips concealed its nails ; 
its face was black, and its eyes seemed inflamed with liquor 
like those of a Drunkard with a headache : and thus it galloped 
about the garden, the golden furniture and saddle clotit flying 
loose in the wind ! Loud laughed the Shah; and his friends 
most obediently laughed too; and Khisroo exclaimed to the fair 
Lady, “ ask what thou wilt, and take thy wish !” Goordiya 
bowed to the earth, and cried, oh mighty King, give me the 
city of Ry, and recal the evil man you have sent to rule overit^ 
who has killed all the, Cats^ aad destroyed all the drains! 
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Again the King laughed, as he answered, “ oh Lady, whose 
beauty would destroy armies, thine is Ry and its inhabitants! 
Depute a virtuous Governor, and recal that evil man, whose 
thoughts and actions are as detestable as those of Arimanios 
himself!” S. V. V. 


A MASONIC HYMN. 


l. . 

]fow sacred is the mystic Crafty 
That e’en in cUstant lands 
With links of true fraternal love 
Can join opposing hands. 

11 . 

The blood-red arm of ruthless war. 

As struck by spell divine. 

Fails nerveless as a rhild*s before 
'rhe Mason's secret sign. 

m. 

He finds 'mid foreign crowds a friend, 

A home 'neath every sky, 

His countless brethren ne'er disdain 
Their kindred, nor deny. 

IV. 

For that vast family are taught 
To form one social band. 

And bear the unbroken ties of love 
To earth's remotest land. 

V. 

No narrow bounds of creed or clime 
Of languane or of hue 
Contract the Mason's sympathies 
When suffering brethren sue. 

VI. 

To all alike, in w'eal or woe, 

A brother's smile is shown. 

Whose hearts the same great father lore. 
The same Great Master own. 

‘ VII. 

To one celestial Architect, 

Ascends the general prayer. 

To live M’ilhin the compasses. 

And act upon the square ! 



A DAY AT MILAN. 

A TALE. 


, ■■ w,i—- O beaven! ware man 
Bnt constant, he were parfeot. That one error 
FtlUbim with faulta. 

Two Contlesnen of Vorona* 


Et Mediolani mira omnia, copia rerum, 
Innumerae cultfeque domus, facunda rirorum 
Ingenia, at mores lasti/* 


Tims in the fourth century wrote Ausontus when, enu¬ 
merating notable citie.^, he gave to Milan the fifth place 
in the series where Rome held the first nor deemed he 
the celebrity of the former overwhelmed by the vicinity of 
the -|-seveu hills. To-day an equal admiration may be ex¬ 
tended to the modem city that has la Scala for its theatre and 
il Duomo for its church; and the traveller in Milan may be ar¬ 
rested at every turn by some graceful palace, or lofty institution : 
But for the eloquent spirit of its sons, the facunda virorum in- 
genia^' he will search in vain, or if he find it, it shall be only 
dispiaj'edin the happy harmony of sound, and degraded in the 
tinseled splendour of a Ballet. For the Teutonic despot scarce¬ 
ly less hostile to the advancement of knowledge, than his ances¬ 
tors were fatal to its existence, and taught, by the example of 
France that all is not wisdom which assumes her divine resem¬ 
blance rejects the goddess with the impostor; and so, while the 
tree of knowledge is guarded by a double-edged sword that 
turns every way, the youth of Lombardy can only there be in¬ 
structed in German Schools, safe from the infection of every dan¬ 
gerous science, and its old and young men can only read such 
works as the jealous censorsliip of the Government will permit 
to rise among themselves, or to pass over the Alps. Neverthe¬ 
less, and in spite of this, the sun shines not on a gayer spot than 
Milan during the carnival. Then its every theatre from the 
magnificent Scala to the obscure Carcano teems with joyous 
mortals careful only to find pleasure; the mores Iseti’" are still 
there. Folly never wears his cap more gracefully; and, if the 
Milanese be slaves, they dance too lightly in their chains to 

* Prima urbea inter. Dirum domua, aurra Roma. 

Atnonii crdo noftiliam wtiHm, 

t ^1.- POO joacta prtait vioiaia Rome. 

Idem* 
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make them clank. Then too each house, festive at least once a 
week, opens its doors'to the conversazione; when the fairest 

S ant in the waltz, and animated, but not confused by its motion 
reathe 




a Stppho*i owa lip migUt ratoand 

__I_ »> 


Wlten alie warbled bar beat, 

while, as they float on, each pair of eyes becomes a circle of 
light. But thti-sublimity of tomfoolery is behind. For the Mi> 
lanese dreading the stern discipline of lent, and skilled to bring 
some note from every bell on Folly's cap, parade the streets, in 
masquerad*^ three days anterior to that rigid season ; and tlie 
carnival closes with the ext^^vagqnce of mirth. Wives, and 
daughters,—as many as may,—seated .in their carriages more 
slowly in long lines; or at some exposed window maintain an 
amorous war with their lovers, each party being armed with pel¬ 
lets of lime and water, which they throw from wooden spoons; 
while the gallant youths express the warmth of their passion by 
the ardour of their attack. Nor are they in the carnages free 
from danger; knights armed cap-4-pie carry munitions of war 
in hamper-like holsters, and urge the flying pellet against the 
open window of every carriage; nor do ominous masks of dogs 
and monkey forget their habits. Oombat rages on every side, 
“ ardetque viris concurrere vergo,” and she, who never 


*' Set at nought 
The frivolous bolt oi cupid. 




bears IBe brunt of hosts. Then too may be seen rivals with 
mutual good-will united against some fatal beauty, another 
Penelope, who, while the wide Ulysses is wandering through 
other regions, compensates for her more yielding moments by 
the vigour of her defence on the present occasion. 

Such are the “mores Imti” of modern Milan ; and such the 
bright surface of its carnival: intri^e and licentiousness lurk 
beneath, and in the society of that lair town “ the second mar¬ 
riage that corrupts the first” is but too frequent. But^ let him 
pause, the favoured native of a sterner land, where his nobler 
passions find scope and expend themselves in the walks of am¬ 
bition, and a pure religion is ready, if he will take her band, to 

S uide him through life—let him pause ere he condemn a people 
eprived of all natural freedom, who may not love their country, 

* *<Lmbian Girl*’would probably bare been ill aatiafied with the patois of 
Milan, than which there is nothing in fhe shape of Italian more abominable; but in 
tbia the higher orders indulge only among ^emselves, sndthe stranger, who enjoys 
da^erous happitte&s in the society of Milan's Fairest, bears Tuscan tonea worthy 
anotbar SappM, from lips that need never invoke the deceit weaving 
dpaghter of jora.^^ fot gb»A in coutattt dirtUa with them* Sm 

^rmikto Vtanie 
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AT at least cannot serve her as they please and t6 wheal the* Cl* 
ercise of every passion is denied, but of vanity, avarice, and love^ 
while a corrupt faith, liy false assurances of pardon, justifies vice, 
and bushes to repose the'^ female conscience. Yet surely be 
would do well to investigate, and perhaps to reject tl»ose ainuse- 
meuts which having passed' tlie Alps lose not ail their voluptu¬ 
ousness in bis northern climate, and oh infinitely better, if he 
hesitated to conduct the inexperienced of either sex into, the soft 
vales of Italy there to forget the manners of their fathers and the 
virtue of their mothers. But to our story. 

At Milan a young Englishman during the carnival of 1823 
passed from a jeweller’s shop in the Piazza della Duomo. If 
-will not do to mention to what street he directed his steps, and 
where he entered a mansion built round a spacious court in con¬ 
formity with the style of the best houses there. A woman who 
was knitting in the porters lodge, contiguous with its lofty gates, 
smiled when she caught his eye as he bent to pass the wicket in 
the latter, and a slight blush came over his scarcely manly cheek. 
For he had not yet lost the alacrity of youth, and it was with a 
light step very unlike the stately air, which characterizes hia 
more mature countrymen that he sprang up the broad marbl^ 
stairs leading to the. inhabited apartments; the ground-floor 
being, as is general in Italian houses, devoted to the offices. In 
the, lobby there was no domestic to question liim. and in an in¬ 
stant, and breathless with Jiaste he was within the precincts of 
an elegant saloon. This was artfully darkened and the -shado 
heightened the beauty of a lady who, at his entrance without 
rising from a sof a, resigned the embroiderj% on which she was 
employed ; while it veiled tlie ravage wliicli time or dissipatipp 
had made on the first exquisite hioout of W'omanhood. Mo^ 
uien know, 

IIow the pulse throbs when first we view 
The eye that rolls in ^lossv blue, 

Or spatkles bUclc, or raiUiiy tbrotrs 
A beam from under bassel brows/* 

and will be at no loss to conceive what a youth of twen^-one 
felt on seating himself by a beautiful being, who to say sooth 
seemed nothing loth: can imagine with wimt sensations of de¬ 
light he gazed upon the large dark eyes that looked on him witli 
all their soul. If he had cares, they were forgotten, if ties of 
duty, they were broken; and the past and future were to him 

* The eODirenient lenity of die oonfestioiml is to JBodem Italy what the Priest 
Osiris waa to encient Rome, although far more satiafactory as the former yields eb* 
fialution, while the Utter only ttndertook to propittats tlie offeuded God/ ^ 
liU petit reuiam quoties &pa idistixiet ttZQr«.dj^ dco. Me0 Jurenal, ' 
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as nothing: his entire existence was concentered in that onA 
moment, when, as her frame seemed to brighten and her every 
feature was indicative of pleasure, she drew him closer and 
closer, until their lips met. “ You see” he said, scarcely dis* 
engaged, and drawing at the same time a jewel from his bosom, 
“You see,” he said, “ your necklace is repaired, but do not say 
that I broke it.*’ The lady had scarcely time to reply “ thei*e 
is not room to believe otherwise,’’ when a heavy foot on the 
marble stairs sounded through the lobby, and the exclamation 
" O Dio che Sara di noi” burst from her lips. The truth was 
that she imagined the intruder to be her husband returned sud* 
denly from Brescia ; but her agitation was soon overcome as 
we shall presently see. The youtli awaited quietly the result, 
for whatever were his faults want of nerve was notone. He was 
not long kept in suspense. Before the exclamation of the 
Countess (for such she was) had ceased to vibrate on his ear, an 
old gentleman entered, and was immediately caught in the la> 
dy’s embrace, whose emotion became her amazingly, as she said 
mio padre tell me how you have come, and why you came not 
sooner ! Then with the sweetest smile in the world she intro¬ 
duced our hero as the Count’s particular friend. 

The old gentleman soon displayed a liking for the youth, 
whose lively conversation amused him, and the patience, with 
which he listened to stones against the English won his heart. 
For the Italian, incredulous of any thing better in human na¬ 
ture than that which he had witnessed ^1 his life, took especial 
pleasure in relating any incident or mentioning any institution, 
which went to prove his favourite theories; and, as the habits, 
and free constitution of the English least accorded with these, 
while the latter excited his envy, he had with surprizing 
industry sought for every thing that was foul in the one, and 
corrupt in the other. Besides he had a singular facility in 
making facts serve his purpose ; and our youth enjoyed him 
much. Accordingly the old gentleman declared that England 
could not be free, because no oiie could go to the Italian Opera 
there, but in a prescribed dress, in silk stockings and shoes.'^ 
And added he, “you abuse the Spaniards for the inquisition:— 
What do you call your Doctors Commons ?” Our hero looked 
exceedingly grave, and the Italian imagining his silence to be 
the result of confusion, proceeded, “ Your laws too are so nume¬ 
rous, I hear, that you cannot move or speak without breaking 
some ; and that in London men get their bread by informing, 
by cAtching others in legal quizks. The “ magni delator ami- 

^ * If Um fna^don oftbe firitifth rest oa tbe pririUge of «nuriag tli* 
im boott ood black oravau, tbaj m &o«r frea^ or rara iu and 7. 
it waa uot ao fomaxlj. ^ 
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•i” is very common in your noble England. Besides your stao 
tate laws written on parchment would reach round the world: 
Rome, before the Decemviri framed the twelve tables, had few 
or no written laws: you will nut compare England with Rome, 
“ certainly not,” replied the youth : “ but you have stretched 
our laws a little and although they are copious our coun¬ 
sellors aud judges being unquestionably of the highest talent 
and integrity counterbalance the evil’’. “ Bagatella,’’ cried the 
Italian, “your men of talent cannot avail much, for I under¬ 
stand that those perale are the wisest who have nothing to do 
with your laws.” Puzzle-headed people do say awkward things 
sometimes; and it was so now. The Countes.s bantered our 
hero on his confusion and her father exultingly continued : 
“ And what is your freedom? you cannot walk the streets for 
press-gangs—and your morality ? you sell your wives at Smitbfield 
like cows and sheep.” " Not the best,” said the youth smiling, 
and yet we get purchasers, which is a good sign. 1 wonder 
where you would hnd a market for yours ?” The latter part of 
the reply was in an undertone: but it was heard. “Insolente !’* 
cried the Lady. The old gentleman indulged in a long cachi- 
nation, while the youth looked intelligibly at the former, who 
smiled forgiveness, and called him “un cattivo.” Yet there 
was some disquietude in the young man’s manner, and it evi¬ 
dently encreased as the orator proceeded to defend the Italians 
by traducing the English. “ Yes we know that you pride your¬ 
selves upon the virtue of your wives, as if with the blue eye 
and herculean body of the ancient Germans the chastity of 

their woman had also descended to you; but Lady-who 

passed through Milan lately had her cavaliere servente. “ Oh 
impossible” said the youth gently, “ certamente’’ exclaimed the 
Countess, “ No,’’ he rejoined, ** you have mistaken some rela¬ 
tion for a thing, for which the English language does not afford 
a term. I will stake my existence you are mistaken (remember 
gentle reader our hero was but one and twenty if he had 
lived some months longer in the world he would have held his 
tongue) “quite mistaken.” But the Lady did not think so, and 
answered “ If it be as you say, there is nothing certain— 
while the youth continued, “ in the whole circle of my friends 
there existed no such thing.’’ “Then you must have lived among 
the cream of society,’’ said the Lady manifestly piqued; “ and 
you have not done well to leave such astonishing virtue.” The 
old gentleman at the same time exclaimed “Bagatella!” At 
the last observation from the Countess the expression of the 
youth’s face became utterly changed. His cheek turned pale as 
death, and his lip quivered. And, after striving in vain to < r&- 
cume lus good humour, he took leave, ^e Countess would 
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ipokfttt, Iwjtker father's presence checked her/ and-infli 
Irttl lUi^sh she saw the youth depart, for she was unable #4 
fathom the passion that shook him. So, to hide her own etno^ 
tion, she accused the English of petulance^ to the old gentle!^ 
•^an; who seemed more ready to believe them to be dupes. 

' It tnay be asked perhaps, whatgave rise to the sudden emod 
'itidn, which made the youth forget what was dtie to his compa;^ 
riions in consideration of the age of the one and the sex of the 
•other. But we love to tell our stories our ownway,and,scarce«> 
1y hoping that it would be entirely satisfactory, we can furnish 
no better explanation than that of the following letter; while 
we take leave to remark: That our hero was an orphan ; that 
■his mother died at his birth, and his father shortly after. By 
which events his infancy bad been consigned to the capdcious 
•tenderness of a servant. He had never learnt to pray at a mo« 
ther’s knee. The best religion is so taught; for surely that 
man cannot be good for much who in after life, and absent, shall 
ever scotf at wtiat a dear mother so taught him. And the dan* 
gOrous season of youth had been left to the care of guardians, 
who had not been the more successful because they had been 
rigidly strict. Some tempers are to be governed by love and 
some by fear. Our hero was of the former. It may be observed 
too that the last four months of his life previous to his arrival in 
Italy had been spent at Paris among English roues, whose conr* 
versation invariably tunted upon horses, women, and religion, 
■and who, although to them the past was as dark as the future, 
never hesitated to re-argue the evidences of the latter, or to 
cavil with its precepts, or attempt to disprove it by ajest.* 

The letter, to which we alluded ran as follows:— 

My Bear ViLLiERS,—You tell me that the Montagues are on the 
■point of starting for Italy. Their passage across the Alps will be cer¬ 
tainly safe and speedy; For that odious old woman the aunt carrier 
tons of vinegar in her face; and, if Hannibal had had the misfortune of 
licr company, to her presence alone Livy would have attributed tlie 
'dissolution of rocks and snows. Do you remember her aspect when¬ 
ever 1 approached her niece? Nothing indeed seemed to soften her, but 
.the preaeace of that lout Rickets, her nephew, who to give the de- 


* Wer« dissipated nes, whose Uvea are the best commentary on tbsir prlnclptss 
Bi^vnly people who,treated religion with indecent levjty we might be silent; 
they are not j and there are others who may well pardon us for hriuging 
recollection the remark of Lord Bacon. That ** to leaVe ^11 reverent and re* 
compassion towards evils or indignation lowardn fhults, and to turnrsK* 
a eomedr or Satire ; to search snd rip np wondds with s laughing Ooun* 


*• oontrtrWfiM# tb *ClmAof 
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Us due hastlie best teeth, and thickest head of any man in' Enj|^and* 
9tit 1 never could endure tliat man^ and am consequently prejudiced 
While we were boys he was always recommended to me as an example 
p( steadiness and prudence; and was landed to skies by his partial 
friends, who were everlusting^ly raising thanl^ivings, because, born an 
^ he was not a wild asses colt,” because, forsooth, he was ns jog-trot 
09 lie was dull. They say his income exceeds five thousand pounds. 
Alas my fiist year of self-government {do not smile!) argues ill: t must 
change my system, or be a beggar at thirty. But perhaps that will be of 
little consequence. You will wonder at my style. However 1 cannot 
bdii^ myself to express what lies heavy at my heart, what, whenever I do 
makes my head and pulse throb, and brings pearls of sweat upon 
Iny forehead. Yet let me say it. I have not written to Fannj^ Montague 
for six weeks. You know my life though short has been too prolific of 
errors. But never, never, till now did 1 feel shame. 

' 1 have already described Milan, and yet without mentioning a CounN 
ess who is . But 1 will see her no more. I will start immedi¬ 

ately for Florence; and from thence write to Fanny. I cannot lie, if I 
Could, I might have written before; yet I have lived to disregard my 
plighted word. What may 1 yet live to do? Thank heaven no one 
Answers. Burn this ! 

Your affectionate friend. 


HENRY RIVERS. 


We have seen how well our hero maintained his resolution. 
It is most true that he sincerely determined to avoid the peril¬ 
ous beauty of the countess and the flattery of her love ; but he 
judged that he might indulge in one parting interview. The 
experiment was tried. His plans w^ere altered: he was first 
tempted to see the commencement of the carnival, and ultimate¬ 
ly to witness its close. The equivocal character of his inter¬ 
course with the loveliest woman in Milan created no indignati¬ 
on, it ratlier added to his reputation ; and, while he felt him¬ 
self to be the admiration of one sex and the envy of the other, 
habit silenced the reproaches of conscience. Thus scarcely alive 
to his situation, and too young to have learnt that every actioR 
unavoidably produces it proper efi’ect, he indulged in the Vo¬ 
luptuous license of the place. Nor did one lucid interval dia- 
pel even for a moment his felicitous delirium until he was 
recalled to reflection by the observation of the Countess, which 
we have recorded and so taught to feel how much he had for¬ 
feited. 

' Then indeed he experienced an inward blush ; and undc^ 
the influence of that degradingfeeling we find him approaching 
.his Hotel, the Croce diMalta"^ in the Piazza di S. Sepolorj^ 




Tti® (Iroos di Mslts was bncf plsMsatSBt Inn in Europt. But 
Innger kept peoplsl ^sy'kbwsTet hciTi raaovsd to m OtIWM 
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There bis servant put into his band a packet, the direction of 
which written in a well known character added fresh pangs to 
his remorse, now so evidently expressed on his countenance that 
his valet hesitated when desired to retire, and on hear¬ 
ing the key turned in the door behind him, ran to com¬ 
municate bis apprehensions to the red-nosed Landlord. 
But mine host was neither in the dining hall, the stable nor the 
cellar, and before he could be found the anxious servant was 
summoned by his master. And so while the former is ascending 
to his master’s apartments at the rate of twelve miles an hour, 
we will endeavour as hastily to relate what had occurred at the 
hotel since our hero had left it in the morning. Immediately af- 
fer his departure, an English carriage had entered the court, 
round which the Croce di Malta is built, with galleries, that lead 
to the various apartments, rbing one above another, much resem¬ 
bling some of the old Inns still to be found in Loudon. 

The carriage contained an old lady, a young lady, a youth, who 
was “ a proper man’s picture,” a mhdicine chest and a lap dog, 
besides the ten thousand etceterae that every body has and no 
body uses. After ascertaining, through the medium of the young¬ 
er lady that they could be accommodated, the party ascended to 
the first gallery. The loquacious hostess, seeming to shun the 
ominous eye of the tall thin form in black and grey, and direct¬ 
ed her attentions to the more loveable stranger ; who might be 
nineteen or twenty, but it was difficult to judge as her bonnet al¬ 
most concealed her face, and a travelling dress strove to hide the 
exquisite symmetry of a form that perhaps was “ a thought too 
tall.”—On reaching their apartments the maiden aunt retired 
with Bijou to her chamber, while the young people sought the 
drawing room, where the youth taking up his position at the 
window wondered how his fair cousin could understand the vo¬ 
luble hostess, whose tongue boggled in exO^crable FVench or few 
through her own native Milanese, until his jealousy was aroused 
by hearing the latter say, “ Outre les autre Messieurs qu^e 
viens de c&e, nous avous an Monsieur Anglois, un Monsieur Ri¬ 
vers, nn brave jeune homme et bien beau.” Of this the greater 
part was unintelligible, but the name was enough to awaken the 
furiosity of the youth; and that he took no trouble to conceal, as 
lie fixed his heavy blue eye upon the speaker, as if attention could 
^ave made up for deficiency of knowledge : but in vain. lie 
might have stared till dooms-day. 

■ -V ' 

iMiaflw'eoii(n44s dvHa Palta. Th«r*lbr« if ut ont, by (ooit ImproVabla good 
foMoa*, ilioiild am afsio Imts India irttb «B isdapeadMoa, and traval fo Uilaa 
de I^ttnrUuui eheoM tha Gnada Statai^s lot thtit RotsU • * 
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The young lady had laid aside her bonnet, and displayed that 
sort of face, which, although it may not arrest the attention at 
the first glance, if regarded twice and attentively, fixes it for ever. 
There was sweetness and intelligence. The dark eye, and flash¬ 
ing brow of Italy was not there ; and unlike the charms of the 
Countess there was no voluptuousness, although as much beauty, 
beauty too that one woidd not love so soon or so fiercely but bet¬ 
ter and longer. 

When the conversation that the sapient young gentleman 
could not understand had induced the mention of a name, which 
caught his attention, our beautiful traveller resumed her bonnet 
and turning to the pier glass, as if to adjust its strings, continu¬ 
ed the coloquy, in Italian. TU? hostess fluent in her native tongue 
recapitulated the praises of tlie young Englishman, and her male 
auditor stared in vain. At length she said, “ perhaps you know 
him?” I have seen him,** replied the lady .—^ Is he well 
He cannot be otherwise in Milan, where every body loves 
him.” 

** And he loves every bod|^ interrupted the fair stranger. “ Is 
it not so ?”— 

Why will people be inquisitive? Five minutes after asking 
that question, the lovely querist rejecting the attendance of the 
hostess left the room. Her veil was down ; and the youth recol¬ 
lected afterwards, when a note excusing her absence, and pleading 
iatigue set the old lady, just as they were about to sit down to 
dinner, rummaging among her store of laxatives and tonics and 
inveighing against the weakness of modern girls, that his fair 
cousin tottered as she left the apartment. 

It was indeed with an unsteady step that the unhappy young 
lady passed along the gallery to her chamber. There she threw 
herself upon the bed, and burst into tears. Then she drew a mi¬ 
niature from her bosom—gazed on it—kissed it gazed on it— 
kissed it—again and again. At length she rose, opened her desk, 
took out a bundle of letters, read some of them, and then began to 
Write. The portrait and the open letters, were laying before her 
BO that whenever she paused, with her sweet cheek resting on her 
hand, one or the other met her view. Her tears blistered the 

E and blotted the ink, but her pen flew on ; and a scarcely 
e letter of two sheets was the labour of an incredible short 
time. - - ’ She had written the pure language of the heart: why 
did she strive to correct it. Its unstudied eloquence might have 
saved the man, whom she best loved, from new and darker crimes, 
and might have averted a melancholy train of events. But 
paused to correct it; and as she read it she blushed. It was the 
burning blosb of shame that flashed her cheek and brow^ and 
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for one tiahappy moment it made her forget her naturaJ tender¬ 
ness. For a time she seemed to meditate. Then with an expres¬ 
sion of resentment brightening in her eye she tore the unfolded 
letter, closed those near her, hid the miniature from her sights 
took a new pen, and wrote as follows :— 

* The cause of your silence is no longer hid from me.—I return your 
miniatuie and letters. It may ease your conscience to know that I do so 
without regret.” F. M. 

This she enclosed in an envelop with the miniature and letters^ 
and she congratulated herself on having overcome her feelings, 
when she had only substituted pride for tenderness—pride, a pas¬ 
sion so foreign to her tein^mr that it could not remain long para¬ 
mount ; while she believed herself right in having played the 
hypocrite, aud written an uutrutli. She was iutally unde¬ 
ceived. 

Rivers received the note as we have seen. The worst and 
strongest feature of his character WM pride, not anxious cringing 
vanity, that sought every man’s go^ word, but invincible pride 
that valued no one’s, or rather, that stroveta value no ones. The 
note produced in him a fearful calm. He scorned to shew any 
uneasiness or to change his line of conduct, because he iia<l lost any 
Kuman being’s good opinion ; arid as he would have called on 
the Montagues immediately on their arrival had nothing happen¬ 
ed, he resolved to do so now, and to act, as if nothing had hap¬ 
pened. Thus it came to pass that when his servant entered, he 
was surprised to hear his master in the calmest tone desire him 
to prepare his toilet, and subsequently to order dinner, taking 
especial care to have the champaign well iced. Rivers was ne¬ 
ver so particular before. 

His toilet completed with unusual care, he descended to the 
gallery where the new arrivals abode. When be entered their 
Apartments the venerable Miss Montague was grinding rhubarb, 
'B\ioa saarling for his dinner, aud Rickets wondering what. could 
-be the matter with his cousin, but Fanny was not there ; and the 
two'human beings he loved least met his steady gaze. ^ ,had 
kowevw an open sneer ready fur the youth, and a compliment 
scarcely leas bitter for the old lady, who, after the slightest pos¬ 
sible acknowledgement of his presence, seemed<Utterlj absorbed 
^ her' medical labours. The dulness of -Ricki-Ui^h^ild the s ulki- 
of the Aunt were more than a match ioit our hwo’s wi4 and 
at iaa^h tired of being the only speaker he took leave,>wfaen the 
4 »ld jM|y> with a pair of druggist’s .scales in one }band,:#nfl a 

in the otlier, and squinting over her sp^tAQ^ 

iike iniiMtuMKtive erow,forithey (taliediteY.Trb«« 
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as she was in the constant habit of sayinp^, she only used them 
when reading or engaged in what she called nice work, shuffled 
after our hero and within his hearing desired the servant ne¬ 
ver to admit him again. Rivers ground his teeth with vexation. 
His dinner was waiting when he reached his room. He could 
not eat, but he drank champaign in a manner very unlike his 
wont. This to his astonished servant seemed to have no 
cflect, but it had. It could not more completely intoxicate him 
than the wine of passion” had already ; it however effectual¬ 
ly served to depress each lingering eflbrt of intellect. 

In this state of excitement, wdiich was not the less intense be¬ 
cause he subdued every outward sign, he drove to the Theatro 
della Scala. It was decorated for a masquerade ; and the 
company had assembled, Rivers hastened to the Countess’s box. 
She was listening with apparent pleasure to a young Hussar, 
w'hose passion forlier was notorious. The youth as he entered 
overheard some warm terms of gallantry, too agreeable to the 
lady’s vauiljs but indilfereiit to lier love, for that was his ; and 
drawing back with an expression that could not have been mis¬ 
understood he remained silent. The Countess really pained by 
his conduct in the morning, and anxious to soothe the passion 
which she perceived rankling at his heart, addressed him with 
more than her usual fondness. This Rivers imagined to be mere 
art designed to cover her levity, (-oh 

The nightingale that ain^s, with the bard thorn, 

AVhich fable placea, m her breast ol wail 
Is lighter far of heart and roice than those 
Whose head-long passions form their proper woes;”) 

and without taking any notice of her he begged the Austrian to 
continue their t^te d tete. The Hussar long jealous of Rivers, 
was indignant that any other than the lady^s husband should 
quarrel with his advauces ; but being too gallant a man to blus¬ 
ter in a woman’s presence he bowed, and left the box. As tho 
door closed, the Countess threw herself at Rivers feet. The cur¬ 
tains completely veiled them. Her tears wetted his hands, wbiclt, 
£*lie held in hers ; and she exhausted all the despair, \yhich women 
know so well how to use. But ill vain • there he stood like a form of 
warble; and,when she urged “ indeed—indeed he is aii old and inti¬ 
mate friend,” he merely said—it was the only time he spoke—and 
1 this morning was a particular acquaintance of your husband. 
His tone made her despair. Her grasp gradually relaxed, ana 
she sank on the floor. The evidence of her deceit made Rivers 
believe her altogether false, and he concluded that her sw'oonww 
feigned, and so imagioiiig that one woman had sought to cqjofc 
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liim^and that another Kcorned hini, his bitterness of soul increased 
to agony ; for he had not succeeded in acquirinscthat useful scorn 
which keeps proud hearts from breaking. When therefore on 
leaving the box and desiring an attendant to look to the Countess 
he met the Hussar who desired an explanation, he felt a savage 
gratification at the prospect of a duel. 

The moon was at its full. That moment seemed the fittest to 
Rivers, who would make no apology, to bring the ati'air to a ter¬ 
mination ; and all difficulties were speedily overcome as the Aus¬ 
trian who had at Paris acquired the noble art of liitting wafers at 
fourteen paces, readily consented to substitute pistols for the less 
dangerous weapon broadswords, with which the Germans usual¬ 
ly settle disputes. Our hero was accompanied by his.servant ; 
the Hussar called upon a brother officer ; and a commodious spot 
was readily found. On tin; first fire Rivers bounded from the 
earth like a buck and fell; his servant ran towards him. He was 
dead. The ball had passed through his heart. 

Great \vas the consternation at the Croce di Malta wdien the 
body of the young Englishman was brought there on the follow¬ 
ing morning. Whatever had been observed in his conduct was 
remembered, and repeated. All mourned for him, for all loved 
him except Mrs. brevet Montague and her nephew, and even they 
shuddered at his end. But Fanny lamented, and “would not be 
comforted.” Her very beauty became changed; she accused 
herself as the cause, and raved at the recollection of her heartless 
note, which with the other letters, and portrait was found in Ri¬ 
ver’s room. Of the latter she repossessed herself, and it is now 
her constant companion, while her cousin continues a despairing 
lover. 

The Countess is still alive. Her husband returned from Bres¬ 
cia some days subsequent to River’s death, and although that 
was then the general topic of conversation, he was never heard to 
disown him for a friend ; and there is not now at Milana happi¬ 
er couple than the Couiil and Countess. + ^ ^ + 


X. 
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THE YOUNG FUROOD. 

A TUAKSLATION OF AN EPISODE 

IN TBB 

SHAH NAMEH OF FIRDOUSEE. 


It i* n^CPftsary to mention, for the right understanding of the aubjoined tale, that 
Siaoosh, the son of Ky Knoos, Shuh of Iruu, was pereccuted by the loYe of hia 
Step-mother Sondahbeb, who, after the example of Potiphar’s wife, followed up her 
‘‘rejected addresses** by accasations, to establish the falsify of which Siaoosh under¬ 
went the ordeal of tire, and was glad to fake the opportunity of the invasion of 
Inin, by A f’-asiyub Khan of I'oorau, to absent himself from the lady by .oiaiinng 
the command of the Iranian army, opposed to the invading Monarcli, Siaoosu was 
accompanied by J^uostum, at whose recomniendatiou he con duded a treaty of peace 
with Afrasiyuh, who iiad been impelled thereto by evil dreams, receiving hostages 
for its due fuUilmeut. Hut Kaoos disapproving th^ peace, ordered hi'^ son to break the 
treaty and slay tlie hostages. Siaoosh disilaining to participate in this cruelty, re¬ 
leased the hostages, and as his only resource threw himselt into the power of Afra* 
giyab, who receiv«d him with great olft ctioii Siuoosu in a short time married the 
daughter of IV^cjan Wiaah, puine minister of Atrasiyab, of whom Furood was born : 
and soon after Siaoosh contracted a aucond mariiage with Furungaish, daughter of 
Afrasiyab. J3y the ariilices of Gurseevu/, brotlier of Afrasiyab, and otliers who 
were jealous oi Siaoosh, Afrasiyub was induced to seize and murder hissou-in-law. 
But Furungaish by means of Peeran escaped unhurt, and in due time became the mo¬ 
ther of K V Kln^osroo ((’yrus the Great of the Greeks) who having been preferred by 
liis grandbire to the tliroue of Iran, resolved as in duty bound, to be revenged on 
his unnatural matorna! grandpapa. And here the story begins. 

A few lihistrative notes have been added, compressed as much as possible, and 
chiefly taken from Beloe’s translation of Herodotus—a work, which, with the 
Shah Nameh, offers the most authentic account of the history, and usages of ancient 
Persia. To save space the passages are more frequently referred to than quoted ; but 
wheubrevityisnot the object, 1 know of no work which presents a classical and gen¬ 
eral scholar greater scope for illustration than the Shah Kaniek of Firdoxaee, 
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A period bad elapsed, and when divine 
The sun in Spies was beheld to sbine, 

Kboosroo the Magians from ' PiUloo bade throng. 

And held meet counsel with these sages long ; 

He ordered the Proveditors to shew 
The names of all of high renown and low ; 

L * Pihloo is the name of a city in Persia, and a term applied to the whole oountry 
^here the Pihloovee language was spoken. 
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Two weeks he closed bis regal Court, and made 
A book be written, in whose leaves displayed 
The style of each was noted, who might claim 
A Hero's title, and a Warrior^s name. 

First in the list, ten and a hundred stood 
Of Knights partakers of ^ Kaoos's hlood, 

■With 2 Fereboorz, the leader of them all. 

Who the bold Khoosro relative might call. 

Kext of ^ Manoocbiabur's bi^h race, who still 
Felt love for Tons their souls and bosoms thrill. 

Of Nozer's lineage eighty Knights be chose, 
Fquipped with maces, and prepared for blows, 

Zerasp their leader, who in each affair 
Sustained their sorrows, and assuaged their care, 

The Ky&Q diadem, the eon of loos ; 

With sabre armed, with battle axe, and Koos,^ 

Third on the hst,^ Godurz Kisbwad was found, 

'J hrougb whom the troops with denser ranks abound ; 
With Bonsaud grand-sons seventy eight, who rode 
Across the desert, and o’er mountains strode-; 

The " flag of Kawah Twas his part to ope, 

The glory of the throne, the imperial hope t 


^ Kaoos, late Shah of Iran, was living at this time, but had resigned his throne to 
bis grandson, Ky Khoosroo. 

^ Fereboorz was the son of Kaoos. 

* Manoochaihur the 7th Shah of Iran was the father of Nozer the 8th Shah, who, 
again, was father of Tons, the father of Zerasp. At the ti«i>o of the murder of Nozer 
by Afrasiyabson and general of Poshuni;, Khan or King of Toonm, Tooaund Ins bro¬ 
ther Goostuhum who had fed from Hehistau into Pars, were excluded from the 
throne on account of their childhood. 

^ Kyan. Although the term Kyan is especially applied to the 3d or Kyanian dy¬ 
nasty of Persian Kings beginning with Kykobad and ending with Sekunder ( Alexan¬ 
der tbe Gt.) yet it may be taken in the general sense of Csesarean—-namelv imperial 

^ Koos was a brazen drum of large dimeusions, used only by monarebs and princes, 
whose rank its presence indicated, 

^ Godurz was a valiant Knight, the son of Kishwad, a warlike chieftain in the reigns 
of Feridoon and Manoochaihur, 

When two or three proper names areconioinrd in this way, fheexpression ** son of* 
in to be understood as intervening, thus Godurz Kishwad and Koostum Zal Sam signify 
Godurz, the son of Kisbwad, and Koostum the son of Zal the son of Sam. 

• During the uanrpatinn of Zohak, the Mh Shah of Iran and murderer of his pre- 
decessoi Gemshid. Kawah, a blacksmith of Ispahan, driven to desperation by the 
seizure of his soi.g, whose brains were required to feed two serpents which had 
sprang from the Shoulders of Zohak consequent to a kiss applied thereto 
by Eblis or the devil, raised his apron as the Standard of revolt, which 
apron was immediately adopted as the imperial banner by Fetidoon the sue* 
oessor of Zohak, and ueed as sucii by the succeeding Shahs of Iran. It was consider¬ 
ed the palladium of the Kingdom, and after huvins led tor centuries to renown and 
▼ictory, was tak®n, as is related by Gibbon, at Cadessia by the Arabs under Saad Ge¬ 
neral of the Caliph Omar, among whose chieftains the rich gemsi with which each 
•oecessive Shah had decorated it, were distributed. 
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Next, sixty>lhree of Gu7,dilinin's liueage, \%ho. 

Bold nobles t ^ (ioostuUnm as leader knew. 

A hundred Kiughu of Mjtad’s raee were seen 
Siibniittuig to the com^uering bold Goorgeen, 

Towabab’s offspring eigbtj-fire appeared. 

The stores who guarded, and in strife were feared y 
’’ Hirta the leader of tbeir race they own ; 

Who in the battle led them to renown. 

Thirty and three of Posbiny’s race came next, 

The foe with javelins who insliife perolexed ; 

Reeo their leader, who was known afar 
As well for vigilance as for might in war. 

His post 10 combat was besides the Koos, 

'i’he prop of Knights, the son-in-law of Toofl I 
Three score and ten relations of Uurzeeii, 

Who in the hour of hglit were Warrior's keen. 

Obeyed the orders of Kirhid, who seemed 

r 

An iron anvil when the contest gleamed* 

Five and a hundred of Cioorazu's race, 

Who with Gooraza, their obedience place 
Came next* Last, eighty of the Kingly stock 
Of Feridoon. fit Warriors in the shock 
Of combat; Aslikush wastboir leader bold, 

Who alwavs to the strife their proud files rolled. 

Nobles, and Pabilvftns of high renown, 

And celebrated Chiefs, and Knights far known, 

So many, that the Maginns could not then 
The members reckon of these mighty men. 

Were all recorded in the imperial book. 

To be of service when the hour might brook. 

'* Depart Tou from the city, cried the Shub, 

From Pililoo to the plains and wilds withdraw ; 

** With the new moon u needs the •' Karnav'& swells 

r 

** Rise pealing with the clash of Iiidiun bells, 

® Goostuham was the son of Guzdihum. 

Milad was viceroy ot Iran during the mad. but by Rooatum’s valorous exertions 
successful, expedition of Ky Kanos into Mazenderau. Ourgeen was the son of Mi- 
lad. iu the apocryphal tale of Kuk Kohzud Milud and Godurz are represented to 
have been most intimate friendii ot Roostum m his youth, 
ihrta was the son of Towaba. 

Psbilvau a champion or hero. 

The Magians were the priests of fire. 

** In some countries of the East, journeys are begun with the new moon, Harmcr 
refers to Proverbs, 7ih Chap. 19 and SM). v, and to the lat of Sam. xx---i^4 vide note 
lo 120 Erato in Beloe*s Herodotus. 

Karnay was a trumpet the sound of which could be heard for many miles* 
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** While all proceed ag^amst the Turks to fight, 

*' And enter Id Tooraa with bosoms light*** 

They bent their heads before him to the earth. 

And each Chief blessed him, and extolled his worth ; 

They cried, “ oh Monarch, glorious, and high praised, 

** Through whom the bell and fillet are employed, 

** We all are stares, and dominations thine 
“ From the earth’s centre lo the ram’s bright sign.’* 

Now, from the pastures where the wild herds rore, 

The keepers to the camp the horses drove, 

And Kboosroo bade who knew the noose to throw 
With brazfiU'hodied vigour *gainst the foe, 

To haste towards the herds, and prove his deeds 
Of manly skill against the Arab steeds, 

To cast Lis noose, and in t)ie loop-holes check 
To clasp the rapid-fuoted chargers neck. 

Horeat, the conquering Shah, whom nations own, 

With mace in band, sat on his golden throne , 

}Ie oped his doors oflung-stored gold, and cried 

** The »vealth of Monarchy 'tis unmeet to hide ; 

When struggles come, and battles must be fought. 

Treasures and gold are in our sight as nought*” 

He bade the Treasurer from bis stores to bear ; 

Goglets with jewels chasetl, and restmenta rare ^ 

Of satin robes of Boom s buodreti travs 

0 

AVitb jewelled skirt each glows, and golden fringe displays, 

Ermine and silk, and vests with golden thread 
Wrought, and a cup with gems imperial spread, 

Before the Monarch of the earth were laid. 

Who to the Heroes of his armies said, 

•* Behold the value of the worthless brow 
«« Qf 30 Polaahan, the Dragon's headsman now. 

He, whom Afrasiyab “ a warrior” calls, 

** And, while be watches, shrouds his own eyeballs ; 

** Who will bis head, and swords, and war horse trust, 

** Amid oar camp in combat to the dust” ? 

** inhabitants of Turkistan or Tooran, the ancient Scythia: 

” originul says “ from the Fish to Aries.” The Orientals suppose the centre 
a occupied by a cow* standing on the back of a fish. 

* Toe No<Me was an essential part of the equxpuieat of au Iranian Knight aad 
orteo of no alight avail. 

Room, Roumelia or all European Turkey. 

Pel&shan was ihe executioner of Afia^ivab. 

1 mwT^*** Herodotus udls us Darius asked lus Persian Nobles, ** which of you will 
lull Orates r* See 127. Thalia* 
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Swift, Be(>jun-Geeo on hie feet wad fouud, 

Hia loins Polashan to destroy be bound, 

He took tba vestments and the cup of gold, 

(The goblet which so many gems did hold) 

** 1/^ he exclaimed before the host will Bing 
** His bead, by Him of sun and moon tbe king : 

** Esteem the Dragon to have lost his head, 

** For, God will grant me lu the strife his aid/’ 

He spake, and stepping back, bis place regained, 

The cup of jewels in his band sustained, 

AVIiilo many blessings on the Shah he poured, 

*• Ob, ever be that tiara’d brow adored !” 

Next, the Shah bade the Treasurer to unfold 
Two hundred vestments richly wrought with gold. 

Brocade, and silk, and ermine, and a pair 
Of rosy Maids with corded waists, and fair ; 

“ These gifts to him 1 give,” Ky Kboosroo cried. 

And hold myself to be obliged beside, 

<* Who, or to me, or to this Knightly ring, 

*' I'he diadem which decks Tujhow shall bring, 

*' Which on bis head Afrasiyab's hand placed, 

** And whom as sou>ia>law his Ups have graced.” 

Beejuii, again, upon his feet leaped swift. 

His baud stretched far amid the battle's drift. 

Young, and ambitious of a Warrior's olaini 
To make tbe world speak wildly of his name. 

He took the rarities, and handmaids praised. 

The assembled crowd regarded him amazed ; 

Uttering his blessings, be sat down with glee, 

** Oh,may the world to Kboosroo prosperous be/* 

Tbe Monarch signed : ten boys with giidles braced. 

Ten rapid steeds with bridles goldeucUahed, 

And rarely decorated, with veiled face. 

Ten Maids, the Treasurer led into tbe place. 

Tbe active Monarch of tbe circle said, 

These fair attendants, and each bounding steed, 

** Are bis, who, when Tujhow bis face shall turn, 

** He needs no heart a lion’s rage to spurn, 

** Beejun is called by Sir W. Jones the Paris of tbe Oriental Iliad, it is difficult to 
aay why, since, with exception of their youth, there is no point of resemblance 
between them. 

38 

^ The Scythian horaea have ** reinsj bitaj and other harness plated with gold.** 
See Sih. Clio. 
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” Seizes bis daughter, who the battle’s path 
Beside him treads ; the angry tiger’s wrath 
** Her gentle voice can tame j like spring her face ; 

** Her shape a ^ cypress in its pride and grace ; 

Small IS her waist, her step the pheasant’s pace; 

A fnr'Ciieeked maid, named Isnapoee, white 
As j'lsmine, and most sweet; the heart’s delight f 
L^t not who seizes, smite her with the sword ; 

Forfeud a blade strike features so adored ! 

** ills noose’s strings around her waist must play. 

And on his bosom be she borne away i** 

Beejuii, again, assenting to the feat. 

Advanced towards the conquering Monarch's seat, 
ills firaises to the worlds great King he paid, 

His adorations before God be made. 

The Monarch in the warrior found delight, 

And **0 famed Chief,” Lecried, forferid a Knight, 

*' Like thee, should help my foe, far be the day, 

** Thy glorious soul forsakes its mortal clay T* 

The imperial Khoosroo, next, the Treasurer'told 
To carry from his store ten cups of gold ; 

Perfumes were piled the golden cups upon ; 

And filled w'itb cems ten silver gobleu sbone : 

A rahv cup with musk w'as brimmed ou high, 

OfTurquoisa oue, aod one of Lapis Lazuli ; 

Cornelians, emeralds were o’er them strewn. 

With musk ^ and rose water together thrown ; 

With belts ten serviceable pages decked ; 

And ten rich horses with gold bridles checked* 

** These presents sliaU be his, who, in the hour 
Tujbowto combat hastes,” he cried, '* hath power 
"To cause his head before this valiant host, 

** Upon the field of battle to be tossed.” 

Gaeo his hand upon his breast struck light. 

And girt his loins to combat with tbe Knight; 

The beauteous Maidens, and the rich arrav : 

Of gifts, before him were conveyed away : 

* In Persian poetry maidens are constantly compared to a cypress* We find the 
same idea in the idyls of Theocruus. ** Aa the cypress is an ornament to a garden, 
as a Thessalian horse to a churiuc, so is the lovely lielen the glory of Lacedemou.” 
See note to 63 Terpsichore. ^ 

** The Pheasant is fabled to be in love with the cypress, for whose admiration at 
exliituta its gracelol steps, an amour probably leas known than tlie loves of the Bul¬ 
bul and the rose. . . a. j 

^ Wherever Firdonsee speaks of perfumes, the passage js perplexed and coDiuaed* 
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Ha uttdred meny^ bUtsings on the King, 

** Ne^er without tb 9 « be diadem and ring (” 

The TreaBorer, next, (»o willed the Shah) placed down 
Ten golden traye. in front, with deenara etrown. 

With musk, and gems ; ten Maidens, Peri-faeed, 

Crowned with tiaras, and with girdles graced \ 

Two hundred robes of silk and cloth of gold, 

The skirts with jewels wrought; of regal mould 
A fillet ; and ten belts of ample fold. 

'* These gifts/’he cried, “ to him I shall assign, 

For fame and wealth, who will not toil decline, 

But hie hence where the streams of KaeahroU, 

Blessings to pay to ^ Siaooeh'i soul; 

A lofty mound of hre*wood be will spy 
** Which rises more than ten long nooses high, 

** Piled by Afraaiyab, what time he came 
** Across the river j for, it was his aim 
** 'J'hat none should tread that path, and from ^Iiaa 
Attain a passage into Turkistan: 

A warlike ki>ight must hurry hence and raise 
" Along the Kuaah'e bunk a raging bluze^ 

** That if a buttle we may there abide, 

No enemy beUiud the wood may hide.'* 

Ceeo cried gaily, '* let this sport be mine 
** To make the conflagrated mountain shine ; 

If boat approach 1 fear them not, nor care 
In strife to give the ^ Kurgus plenteous fare V* 

The rarities to Geeo Khoosroo gave, 

And cried, ** Omaccbless leader of the brave« 

** Dim were my tiar of tby sabre shorn, 

** As the sad Bramin from his idol torn 

A hundred silks of divers hue, the king 
Desired the treasurer with (juick haste to bringf 
A hundred pearls, too, from bis stores he spraadj 
Bright drops of froxen water thou hadst said I 

^ The episode,- containing the tale of Siaoosh, is the finest in the Shah Nsmeh ; 
and It is to be regretted that the learutd author of the last transiatiou of 6oourab 
did not select it in preference to the narrative he has chosen. The world will be nap* 
py to learn that this gentleman is engaged in translating the episode of Asiunclur, 
the (ireciaii Xerxes-^whoae adventures stford great scope for the lUusUative remarks 
in the application of which Mr* Kobertson so much excels. 

^ Iran the empire of Persia, the inhabitanis of which appear to have been tbs 
Alii of Herodotus. 

^ Kurgus, a bird of prey which feeda upon dead boditit 
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And from tbeir secret rooms to lead, lia bid, 

Fire maids, rrbose bead and curls ‘tiaras hid j 
And cried, ** these rarities he bearetb hence, 

Whose virtuous soul is guided by his sense, 

Who, brave, and pure in heart, and amootb lu tongue. 

Shuns not the combat though a hon sprung, 

Aud to Afrasyiab my words will bear, 

•* ^or let his apprehension force one tear: 

M’iil kiss the earth, and tell my message o'er, 

** Who every word I speak will ear once more, 

*• And all he answers will to me repeat ; 

'* Who is the warrior to perform this featV 

Gurgeen Milad his hand stretched forth, bis mind 
Kesolved to tread the path the Shah designed : 

The maids and robes with golden wire worked through, 

The monarch gave and gems imperial too ; 

And afterwards, the earth's great king a part. 

To Gurgeen uttered with a burning heart 
And eyes with tears bedewed, the words ** do thou 
** Haste to Afrasiyab ^ whatever 1 now 
** Repeat to thee, do thou to him as well 
Show, and my tale in every portion tell; 

Say to him, Man of blood and evil, none 

Throughout the earth bath wrought the ill thou '«t done« 

** Thy brother's blood like water thou bast spilled, 

** And the wide world with woe and misery 611ed, 

•* Woman and man through Iran on the sod* 

** Trembling, are crying against tbee to God ; 

** Thou pluDg;’st the head of Nozer to the earth ; 

** Memorial of the Kyau race's worth 

When Siaoosh and ^ Roostum ckme with speed, 

** And pushed thee to extremities indeed, 

** How many stratagems didst thou essay, 

** Flinging thy direms and thy wealth away, 

** TLouseat’sta baodred hostages of name, 

** Iran andToorhn can attest the same 
** Kaoos was furious at the peace they made, 

*' His dark suspicions were on Roostum laid ; 

^ Afr^iy^h murdered with hit own hand hit brother the wise and good Igreems, 
WM had purposely retreated from the city of Amul on the Caspian before Kiahwad, 
vhefohy the kaniau chief who had been made prisoners with Kozer, Shah of Iras j 
enabled to escape. 

^ Hoaer was beheaded by Afrasiyab’a own hand. 

^ 1 he adveatorea ^ which Roostutt ia coDceraed occupy about oae third of the 
Shah^ameh* 
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He wrote commanding Siaoosb to kill 
** Thr relatives, but aucb was not his will; 

** He turned aside from what hia monarch aaid» 

'* And sought in thee a refuge and a stead, 

** On tby account he quitted Iran's realm, 

Standard, and army, ^4 gigaet*riug, and helm: 

** He sought, O wretch ! in thee a stay to find 
*' (Lost be tby name from warriors of high mind ') 

** The kingly throat of one eo well beloved. 

Thou cuttest, as a goat's, and evil-moved. 

Prepared my blood to shed, the world as yet 
** Unproved, upon my death thy miud was aot, 

" How long thy evil deeds need 1 repeat, 

** Thou for whom a hell were habitation meet, 

** If ’tis thy wish my feelings to subdue, 

And turn aside my just revenge and true, 

** Send Giroee Zurah of the race of Toor, 

** And those who through the world confusion pour ; 

** Gurseeruz send, Dnmnor, and every knight. 

Who girt his loins to harm me and desuile ; 

** Send them to me, and in my father's name 
*• I will behead them ray revenge to claim j 
** But if my words and counsel are in vain, 

** Prepare thy host xny onse* to sustain. 

For, by the God most just aud pure I swear, 

** By sun, by moon, and sparkling ^ fire declare, 

** 1 will not pause nor letmy vengeance sleep 

** Until Afrasiyab my wrath shall reap.*’ ^ 

When Gorgeen heard the message of Khooeroo, 

Immediate from the presence he withdrew, 

He leaped upon his road-devouring steed, 

And held his coarse towards Tooran with speed. 

^ Tlie siirnet ring has been always a mark of supremacy among oriental nations. 
See Genesis XLI. 42. 

^ Guroee Zureb, woe the person who cut the throat of Siaoosh. Toor was one of 
the three bods of Fendoon who in the Tnpartih division of his father's empire ob¬ 
tained possession of Cheen or China and Turkistau called Tooran after his name Gur- 
aeewuz andDumoor contributed by their ialse representations to Afrasiyab, toocca^ 
sion the death of Siaooah. 

“ The Persians venerate fire as a divinity. See 16 Thalia. This is denied by Sar- 
cher, “ else” says he “ how dare they extinguibh it on the death of their Sovereign, 
M Diodorus Siculus instructs us.” 1 believe this assertion to be incorrect. Firdou- 
nee only once mentions the extinguishing of the sacred fire, and that was done by 
Arjaip Khan of Tooran, an enemy to the religion of Zoroaster. Had * 

Firdoiieee who dilates on the various signs iind expressions of grief exhibited by the 
ancient Persians on ihb death of their King would undoubtedly have menlionea so 
curious a oircuxnstauce* 
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WteB saMe as a raren’s wing earth grew. 

And from the mountain's peak the Hght withdrew* 

The monarch to bis halt returned, whilst sought 
Each noble his own home ; then s^wine was brought. 

And minsirets summoned to the Shah, who flung 
Bicb gems and pearls their tuneful bands among; 

But when dawn stained the bills an amber dye, 

A*>(1 rose the cock’s ihritl greeting to the aky', 

Great Boostum hastened to the Shah, and long 
On Iran and her throne employed hie tongue ; 

Towara,^ Fureemura, were at his side ; 

His wit to various matters wag applied 
And thus the mighty monarch be addressedi 
« 0 Shah illustrious, and for ever blessed, 

There was a aty in ** TabuUatan, 

Which empire in the share of Toor was drawn, 

Msnonchaihur drove thence the Turks, it is 
** A fair and glorious place and rife with bliss ; 

When Kaoos became heartlees and grew grey, 

Ilis fame, his skill, his grandeur dropped away: 

The troops of Tooran seized the town again, 

The men of Irau might no more remain ; 

*' Their taxes, now, and dues to Turkistan 
They pay, nor heed the monarch of Iran ; 

** And other realms, like Eden, are revealed, 

Studded with towers, green arbour, and neb field ; 

It is a place adorned with every charm, 

Filled with rare treasures, and good troops to arm ; 

The experienced villager of far-spread fame 
Assigns Khurya to be that country’s name, 

*' One half extends across the ^ Sind, where he 
** Kanonge, and Kashmere, and the countries nigh; 

Tba other portion towards Cheen is drawn, 

'* And touches on the verge of Turkistan, 

** Vast herds of elephants, great wealth is there, 

** They drive the harmless natives to despair, 

W The ancient Persians seem to have enjoyed wine in abundance, and according to 
f^erdooMe drank inpgular toasts, beginning with the health of the reiguiug King. See 
Esther i, 16. auu Daniel « d 

*• Tewarah, was the brother of Roostom. and Ferimoa was Roostuia'a bob* 

• Tabuliataa w Tabul, a country near the Arises Paltisor the lake of Turrah, the 
feudal empire pf Itoostum's fnth«.r inherited from Kornug Shah father-in-law of 
Jessshid. through a line of warlike princes. 

^ Sind—the Indus* 

2 iianouge, a city m lheDooeb,MBrCawnpore the rtuaiof which atUl ttkU 
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Thejr pluadar, drtv*» and kill on «v«ry side, 

** Aod raise their beads in their Toorhoian pride : 

** But DOW Iran beneath th^rsweT is put, 

From the small emmet's to the lion's foot, 

** A mightj army must be marched with speed, 

•* Led by a Pahilrhu of strength and heed, 

** And if their tribute unto thee they bring, 

** And bow their heads before thy court O king. 

Whenever the country is our own throughout 
“ We burl defeat upon Tooran and rout." 

For ever live " the Shah to Roostum said 
" Tills is the road, and thou the champion dread 
** In whose high fortunes not the host alone 
“ Of Iran joy, but likewise Iran’s throne, 

** Mark thou how many and what troops we need. 

Select the choicest warriors for the deed ; 

** A land that joins the empire thtm dost 8Wsy> 

** Must have a value worthy thee to pay ; 

*• Give Fureemurz a mighty host from me. 

Furnish such heroes as may needed be, 

** And bid him gird bis loins the task to do, 

** For he's a warrior, and a famed one too ; 

From Kliurga unto Hindoostan, and clear 
** To Jadoostan e:itending from Kashmeer, 

His hand shall make alt difficulties bend, 

** His hook the alligator’s throat shall rend 1" 

The champion’s heart, when Kboosroo’s will was shown 
Grew fresh as rose buds in bright arbours blown 
He uttered many blessings, and replied, 

** May wisdom with thy virttious soul abide ; 

** Blessed be thy throne and diadem t Oh may 
The sliding .heavens thine every wish obey !'* 

And, now, the Chamberlain, at Khoosroo’s sign. 

Placed trays of food before him, and bright wine, 

And minstrels, too, were summoned, at whose song 
Amazement seized the monarch and the throng. 

What time the sparkling sun rose o'er the hill. 

The exhausted minstrels melody was still, 

The kettle-drums were beaten at the gate, 

And troops in line along the court await* 

Jadoostan or Jaodan is a term applied to all the countries on the east ofthe liptne* 
The Persiads believe in the Ptolemiaic system which makes the sky» suiXi oC0*{0« 
^olve round the earth* 
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On ttlepbanta were bound the drums of brsBS, 

And penis burst echoing from the trumpets mess, 

Thej fastened on an elephant the throne ; 

The regal tree appeared to he full blown ! 

The Shah stepped forth, and on the vast beast set. 

His bead displayed a jewelled cap of state, 

Borne on his elephant the Shah passed by ; 

His throne of torquotse azure as the sky ; 

A diadem of gems and pearls he wore ; 

A maoe cow>beaded in his grasp be bore ; 

Two gorgeous pearls from his tiara float. 

An emerald necklace clasps bis kingly throat ; 

His belt of emeralds, pearls and gold was made ; 

And on his golden bracelets emeralds played 
The elephant stepped proudly through the host : 

In golden bells and golden trapping tost, 

A cup ^ and seal were in tbe monarch’s hand. 

And shouts pierced hearen from every warlike band : 

With swords and maeea, kooa, and dust, the track 
Of hearen grew ebon, and the earth turned black ; 

Tba sun is captured in a net, ahould’st say, 

Tbe concave skv in water sunk this dav t 
From the most searching eye earth disappears; 

Nor csn tbe sky and stars behold tbe spears ! 

The ocean thou would*st say, its billows tossed. 

As martial boat passed sweeping after host 
The Saraparda to the plains they bore ; 

Tbe sky was stunned, so loud the festive roar ; 

When on bis elephant, tbe mighty king 
Within the goblet struck the metal ring, 

' 'Twas not allowable in any state ^ 

To sit except beside tbe imperial gate ; 

Bracelets are a mark of dignity. See the note on 23 Thalia. 

^ A mace cow-headed/’ that is to say, a mace the termination of which was com¬ 
posed of metals wrought in tbe shape of a cow’s head. Maces of this description 
were used, not only by the Shah and chieftains of Iran, but we read of a body of Ca¬ 
valry similarly armed. The custom appears to have origiaated in Feridoon, whoso 
cow Bunnaee, which bad performed the part of his nurse was slain by Zohak—and 
Feridoon having caused a mace to be made tipped with a cow’s head of iron, broke 
therewith the head of Zohak. Feridoon gave this mace to his favourite son Erich. 

^ An ancient Persian custom. A seal composed of seven metuls wasatruck on the 
inside of a goblet similarly framed, and hy its intonations made known that the Shall 
bad mounted Alexander’s horn, mautionedin the SecretaSecretorum, ascribed toAris- 
totle^ which called the army from a distance of 60 miles, was likewise formed of many 
kinds of sonorous metals. But, after all, Khooaroo’a instrument aeema to havo been 
merely«lafgo hell! 

Tbe Saraparda used only by princes is an extensive screen of cloth surrounding 

tito tents* 
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Such was a toVen wLicfa in eTary bound 
Of Kboosroo's proud supremacy was found ! 

In long extended line tbe boat was drawn, 

All eyes dxed on tbe monarch of Iran; 

First, Fereboora the adrance led on before 

Tbe king ; sword, mace, be showed ; gold shoes he wore ; 

And fastened on bis back a sun wrought pennon bore ; 

He sat upon a horse of noble breed; 

And on the straps bis noose was rooped with heed ? 

Splendour, grave softness, in bis looks were found; 

His troops in stiver and in gold seemed drowned 
To him the Shah bis commendation fliogs. 

Thine be the greatness ; thine the pomp of kings ; 

** Oh, let thy fortune every matter swav, 

** And life be to thee as a new year's day !'* 

Godurz Kishwad, behind him came, through whom 
Tbe earth was filled with happiness and bloom j 
A lion banner on his back was seen, 

His band a sabre and a mace grasped keen; 

Sbidosb, behind him, with bis standard drew, 

Which fiung upon tbe earth a violet’s hue ; 

Thousands of nobles gather in bis rear 

Prompt with the bridle, armed with lengthened spear, 

A sable banner with a wolf thereon 

At Geeo's back amidst these stout knights shone; 

With sons and grandsons seventy eight, no spot 
Was in tbe vast plain which they crowded not; 

A difi'erent coloured flag behind each rolled, 

Bold hearts, sharp swords, and sparkling shoes of gold ! 

Thou wouldst have called Godurz of earth tbe lord. 

The heads of Princes bowed beneath his sword ! 

When nigh tbe monarch's seat the chief had gone. 

He eulogized his diadem and throne; 

^ The distinguishing pennons borne by the Knights of Iran were fastened on their 
backs. Their bridles and weapons fully occupied their hands. 

The Persian troops of Xerxes were remarkable for the quantity of gold that 
adorned them. 8ee 83. Polymnia. 

^ The Nowrot or new years day when the vernal equinox and the ancient Persian 
year begin, has been a day of feast and merriment for the period of its originated Jem* 
Bh*»d to the present time. 

Godurz was one of the choicest Knights of Iran. He is said to have had 78 sons 
and grandsons ; 70 of whom perished in ilie memorable night attack made at 
Ladua by Peerau^Wisali, in which the Iranian camp was surprized, and Uie Jranians 
totally defeated. This attack is called the buttle ot Pushun, and the narrative as 
given by Firdousec deserves notice not only for its beautiful poetry, but also as bav« 
ing been the means of introducing Firdousee to the Poets Ousurree Asjudee and 
Furzukee, and through them to the Sultan Mahmood of Ghizneen. Stapage 47^ of 
Csptaio JMucau’ft eUiUoa of the ShuU iSatasht latxoduotoxy rcmsrki* 
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The Sheh poured preises on the noble knight 
And eke on Geeo, and these troops ofmigbt. 

Behind bin), Goostubam was seen to come, 
IndommAble son of Guzdihum ; 

He grasped a javelin in his hand in fight. 

The bow bis friend and dart of poplar white; 
M^hen from his arm the pointed arrow flew. 

It pierced the hearts of stone, and anvils, through ! 
With a prodigious armj furnished fair 
With sabres, maces, and with all things rare. 

He bore a standard where a moon appeared 
Whose radiant bead into the elonds was reared ; 
He praised and blessed Ky Koosroo, open-voiced. 
And much the monarch in the kiiigUta rejoiced ! 


Ashkusb, sharp witted knight, the next who cams 
Might praise for sense of heart, and wrsdom claim ; 

A mace armed combatant of Homare race. 

Where'er consulted, ready in his place ; 

With knights from^ Kooch and from Belooch who rushed 
To battle, and in wrath like fierce rams crushed, 

'Whose backs no person in the world did see, 

Nor e’en a finger from clasped armour free 1 
Their leader was acbief in battle proved, 

Who propped the throne and virtue held unmoved ; 

His banner, high displayed, a tiger bore 
Whose paw appeared to be thrnst out before ; ^ 

He ottered commendations on the king. 

And on the changes it was fate’s to bring 
Ky Khoosroo, from his elephant, the files 
Of that bold boat regarded atretolnid two miles 1 
Much he approved, and uttered praises bland 
On Afibkush’ fortune, and his happy land* 

Next crowded legions of each sort flocked round. 

All chosen knights, and all in armour bound, 

A host which when the imperial Shah beheld, 

He wished them bliss, whilst joy his bosom swelled 
Fre-emioeot, amidst them Firhad ahone. 

Through whom the camp its populstioii won ; 

*Twss his the troops to cherish and to lsed» 

In igtery battle found, at every dead; 


Koodh tikd 9#]odoii**^aikoaataio oooaUM aesr Kiraaa* 
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Hii flagf an antelope fixed on his back, 

The shade of which upon his helm gleamed blacky 
Like a wild lion he adranced along, 

With a dense martial boat, as fierce as strong ; 

His troops, with Indian sabres armed, assail. 

On Sugdi saddles, and in Turkish mail : 

When be beheld the valiant monarch’s throne. 

He offered him bis praises with meet tone, 

Goraza, head of Geeogan’s brave race 
Attended hy hie friends, rode next in place 3 
The noose's plies from everj saddle swaved; 

The Shah approved with pleasure unallayed ; 

A boar was pictured on his banners fold. 

His troops with nooses fought, in battle bold. 

Men of the desert, knights of bosoms strong 
Ha blessed Ky Khoosroo, as he passed along. 

Behind him, Ziuga Sbawaran, in speed, 

Came with his gallant men, and knights of deed ^ 

A liomai ^ on his standard was pourtrayed. 

He seemed a mountain from its bsais swayed i 
The city of Bagdad poured forth her hordes 
With javelins furnished and with iron swords 
Around the Haomai to attend, while on 
An Elephant, in state, their leader shone. 

The warlike Fureemorz behind him came. 

With grandeur, and with height and breadth of frame. 

With Koos, troops, elephants, he rode along; 

Keen warriors all, whose every heart beat strong f 
From Kashmeer, and frc/m Kabul, and ^ Neemroz, 

Exalted heroes, with whoso light earth glows ! 

Hie banner like bis valiant father’s was. 

For, none might seek great Roostum to surpase: 

A Seven-headed dragon met the eye, 

Thou 'dst say it struggled from its chains to fly ! 


Sugdi a city in Transoxania famous for its saddlery. 

Thus in the enumeration by Herodotus of the troops of Xerxei it is said the 
Saiifartu have no offensive weapons save daggers, and depend upon cords made of 
twisted leather. When they engage an enemy they throw out these cords, having a 
i^osR Rt the extremity 5 if they entangle in them either horse or mao, they without 
difficulty put them to death. See 85 Polymnic. ^ " 

^ The Homai a Fabulous bird is a name sometimes applied to the bird of Fsraatse. 
** Neemroz a name of Segestan* . . , 

” 'During the rebellion of Bahram Ehoubaea tbii vary bzaner adraiiced agaiaat tie 
usuiaa Shah’s Moomuzd and Khiarco FurwaaZt 
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H« etiM retplsod«Qt ts a ^ tr«e in flower* 

4iid uttered bieseings on Ky Kbooeroo'e power* 

** For ever lire with happy eoul to own 
** The Kyan diadem, the Kyftn throne!" 

The Shahrejoioed in Fureemorz, and gare 
Much good adrioe, and aphoriama grare ; 

** Depart/’ he cried to him* ** to Hindooatan ; 

** And from Khurga* aoroaa fO Jaodan* 

** Kanouge, and Kaabmeer* and beyond the Sind, 

** Seize thou O warrior* with thy sword of Ind ! 

•* Whatever troops of Tooran tueet thine eye, 

** Or capable to fight* or prompt to fly* 

*■ Whoever against thee, in strife puts trust* 

" Dash thou his head immediate to the dust: 

** But let not those the smallest injury see, 

Whose loins in battle are not girt ’gainst thee ! 

** Thou art the prescient-hearted Iloostum's son* 

Thy blood from ^ Dustan-Sam, and Neerum woo ; 

The realm of Hindooatan is thine to-day. 

** From far Kanouge to Dustau's flood for aye ; 

** I give to thee tbia empire* guard it well* 

** Nor ere unnecessary wars propel. 

** Befriend the poor sod wretched of the land* 

** And to thy relatives prove free and bland * 

** Mark well who to thy friendship make pretence* 

** Who soothe thy sorrows* and are men of seuse; 

** Be bounteous* and prepared ; nor ever aay 
^ 7h-morrow," for thou know’st not what a day 
May cause toohanoe ; and in thy youth seek not 
** To graap at wealth ; and upon those* whose lot 
Is happy, pour not miaery ; oof place trust 
** Upon this wretched world* where ebonv must 
** As oft be seen ss amber’s brighter dust t 
** We look to thee for an exalted name* 

** Let not the world thy heart with sogutsh tame ; 

** From me and thee the days are hurrying by* 

" Oor breath is noted by the rolling sky ; 

*' Glad be thy heart, and rigorous be thy'/rsme; 

** And (for the third wish ) let it be thine aim 

#Jts^>i t ttd e nt as a tree in flower. The same idea occurs in Spencers "Fairy 

^jmm ^ 

" ^ke to an Almond Tree mounted high 
With blosaome brave hedseked daintly." 

BofUn or Zal* 9m aAd-Nsrscmaa were the father, grandfather, and great grand* 
Itthfni ef Aeeetm* 
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That the earth’s maker may in thee delight. 

** And smoke choak those who wish thee to despite.’* 

Fureeroorz heard the counsels of the King, 

And from hts swift paced steed made haste to spring. 

He kissed the earth bis humblest thanks to pay. 

And turned bis face towards the lengthened way : 

Praising the valiant Shah, ** may’st thou be found, 

** Like the new moon, to increase and more abound 

Twoparasangs great Koostum with him sped 

'While grief at his departure clove bis bead ; 

He gave him good advice and oonnsel sage, 

** Oh far-famed son, desirous war to wage, 

** No persons heart without a reason tear, 

** Nor be impatient when requital’s n%ar ; 

** In every place where dwells a warlike Knight, 

** Despatch a messenger with rapid flight, 

** Address him first with gentleness, and aim 

** In justice to be found without a blame ; 

** But if by geotloness the affair ends not. 

** Prepare for combat, and be harsh and hot; 

'* The end of all and each affair regard ; 

•* Deem, when tbyfoe strews grain, the net prepared* 

Avoid the w Toorehee as ’gainst the law, 

** Which, while allowed, will curses on thee draw : 

** Close not thy gate ’gainst those who justice seek. 

Regard good counsels, nor thy promise break ; 

** And since God's benefits with thee abound. 

Do thou be kind to every person round ; 

** Think not the evil man desires thee well, 

* 

** When the time comes he’ll prove a dragon fell ^ 

Before it injures thee, the small fire tame, 

** Which wraps when strengthened the whole world in dame. 
Tell none thy secrets, keep them in thine heart. 

Nor scorn the wicked and tbeir evil part!” 

Again he said to him, “ Oh far famed Knight, 

*■ Vigilant, active, and of soul most bright, 

** Such actions never have been wrought or known 
As those our noble ancestry have done ^ 

** What time the imperial Gurshasp^ grew so aged, 

** The battle aae Nitreeman’a thoughts engaged, ‘ 

• The Tooreehee, is a peculiar law, the nature of which I do not underatiad 
^ Gurshaso waa the father of Nureeman. 

W • w ^ u 
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** the weapon Gurshaep erst did wield, 

** And left no foe in the contested field ; 

0 ‘ 

** In strife, or mounted, or on foot, the sceDS— 

*' He cleared of warriors ; and in Room and Cbeen, 

** And Hindooatan, he did what none had seen ! 

And while he was alive, he met no foe, 

« Whose skill and valour could bis strength o’erthrow. 

And, next, when Sam, the Champion, came to sight, 

** Nureeman from the wine cup drained delight; 

And when in turn Zal on the scene was known* 

" With girded waibt beside the Kyan throne, 

** Sam from the toils ofbattle was relieved ; 

" Such were the alternaiions fate achieved !— 

** Next, when my fopt the stirrup held in poise. 

My sire from labour rested, strife, and noise : 

Nor did a Deer or Dragon shew us face, 

'* And ’scape the vengeance of my sword and mace; 

** But, now, my turn to be at rest is come, 

And thine to combat men of evil doom ; 

** And, oh ! thy name will reach the rolling skies, 

** If, aa thou wished, doth end this bold emprise 1" 

He'd taught him learning, and to fight and feast. 

And hoped each day to see bis joya increased ; 

But now they motually sighed ** adieu,” 

Each kissed the others eyes and forehead too ; 

And recollecting all hie father said 

The warrior turned to Hindooatan bis head ; 

Fureemorz went; and Roostum turned again 
Towards the Saraparda from the plain ; 

"IVith grace he stepped, and though his head was wiM 
Sad was his heart—bis bosom filled •with sighs : 

He kissed the earth before the imperial seat ; 

Khoosroo rejoiced the chief again to greet; 

When Roostum came, be lilted the wine up, 

'And the Shah poured it in a mighty cup. 

And cried, ** let joy be oar sufficing friend. 

Nowise man’s thunghts towards to-morrow tend ; 

** Where’s Sulm, and Toot, and Feridoon’s high worth ? 

All are invisible beneath the earth f 

6 

We totter and we grieve, for wealth we push, 

** And all the wishes of our heart we crush : 

. Properly X)eeo, a demon. 

« Solm was the eldest of the three eons of Feridooa end is euppoeed to be the 
'Mnkutuaer of Soxipture* 
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*' But, with oor «Qd, our portion is the clay 
** And no one Imn^ can avoid that day ! 

** Let*a pass the dismal night with cups of wine, 

** And when with measured steps day comes divine, 

*' We'll bid 'them to awake the flutes of Toos, 

** And bring the trumpets, kettle-drums, and Koos ; 

We'il send bim to Tooran with graceful mien, 

** To waste tbe empires of ^ Macbeen and Cbeea ; 

** We'll mark to whom tbeir lands the sliding skies. 

In friendship stretch amid this bold eroprize, 

** And wreak, by bis aid who the world hath made, 

** Upon the evil, vengeance with our blade ! 

‘‘ We strive ; yet hence what benefit can come ! — 

** Whatever happens is decreed by doom !” ^ 

(Ti> b» Continued*) S. V. V* 


A VISION OF THE DEAD. 


Many years have elapsed, since I stood beside the couch on 
which lay the mortal remains ol'my friend ; of him who had been 
my comrade in the battle held, and my companion in the festal 
hall: ofhim whose kindness and converse had soothed and cheered 
me, when debilitated by sickness or depressed by misfortune. His 
death had been sudden, and ere I saw the corpse, the features 
had assumed that stony resemblance which told that the triumph 
of death was complete. The eyes were closed, and the aspect 
placid, yet was I insensible to that similarity between sleep and 
death which has been so often noticed by the moralist and the 
poet. To me there seems as little external resemblance between 
the al^iping and the dead, as there is between the soothing lan- 
gour and growing unconsciousness which precede the one, and 
the agony and inquietude which are the too frequent precursors 
of the other. I seized his hand witli a strong and convulsive 
grasp, which its clammy coldness induced me as suddenly to 
relinquish, and a thrill of horror pervaded my frame, to see the 
hand retain tbe form my pressure had given : the flesh had lost 
the elasticity of liie ; the blood had simunk from the collapsed 
and tideless veins. 

< 

^ MBcbeen Chinese Tartary. _ . .. 

Eleven foolish and misplaced couplets of the Shah’s speech I here omitted, with 
^s exceptioi^the translation has been line for line and almost word for word. 
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A VISION OP THE DEAD. 


Though the alleged proofs which have been advanced in lat¬ 
ter times, of the reappearance on earth of the departed, will hard¬ 
ly bear scrutiny or satisfy reason, yet such a belief has existed in 
all ages, not only among the ignorant and superstitious, but 
among the learned and the wise, though perhaps among tho 
latter it has been less frequently avowed than felt. It has also 
been believed by some, that good or evil spirits may sometimes 
be permitted to assume the likeness of the dead ; either to sustain 
virtue, or check vice, to lure to crime, or tempt to destruction. 

Some months after the death of my friend, I was in camp 
without a companion. There are moments when we feel with 
peculiar sensibility, an impression of the vanity and worthless¬ 
ness of life. Immediately after the extinction of long cherished 
Lopes ; or when ardent and long sustained exertions Ixave been 
balfleil by some unforeseen accident, and abandoned in despair : 
ere hope has had time to rekindle the smothered embers of love 
or ambition, we look forward, desponding and inactive, and with 
shrinking timidity, to the certain miseries of a protracted exis¬ 
tence. Rejecting whatever might soothe or gladden, the mind 
rests exclusively, and with perverse pertinacity, on all that is 
calculated to irritate or grieve, on the vices and crimes, the sor¬ 
rows and misfortunes, of others on our own. The memory of 
the past like a lingering cloud overshadows the anticipated fu¬ 
ture : the gloom of despondency darkens the whole course of our 
existence, from childhood onward to the fated hour of corporeal 
agony and mental degradation, the termination of that hopeless 
struggle which we maintain through life, to keep the worms from 
their predestined prey. 

It was late—^yet I felt no inclination to retire to rest. The side 
of the tent opposite to which I sat was thrown open to admit the 
cool air. The night was clear and calm. The full moon from 
the zenith, shed her pure light op the dense foliage of the 
grove which bounded the open plain on which my tent was 
pitched. On this grove my eye almost unconsciously rested, when 
suddenly a figure in white issued from it, and came on lizards 
the tent. It advanced rapidly without pause or hesitation, and 1 
cannot describe with what sensations, I recognised, as it entered 
the tent, the features of my deceased friend. He came up to 
the table at which I sat, and on which, as he leaned forward to 
address me, he placed his right hand ; that hand which still re¬ 
tained the mark which my grasp had impressed upon it. But 
the expression of his features was totally changed from what it 
bad ever towards me in life. It was now a mingled mani^ 
festatioD of suppressed scorn and malicious exultation; nor could 
this expression be mistaken, though the features except the eye 
were rigid as in death. But the eye shone with more thpa its natu-^ 
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ral light, and arrested attention by its keen and steady gaze. 
When he first addressed me- his voice was calm; it became more 
energetic as he proceeded, and at last assumed a tone of bitter 
and unfeeling derision, “ I knew,” he began, “ that you would 
not tarry long ; misfortune and reflection have already taught 
thee, that if the season of youth, with all its peculiar advantages, 
would hardly be endured in the repetition, manhood must be joy¬ 
less, and old age miserable ; that the progress of the one must be 
incessantly embittered by its approximation to the other ; to 
that period of abject helplessness and unmitigated wretchedness. 
The wisest and best have thought thus, and have themselves 
freed their imprisoned spirits, rending with their own hands the 
vile fetters that bound them. Thou hast the same power; do as 
they did, and come with me.” He paused and pointed to a 
weapon in a corner of the tent, with which his purpose might 
have been accomplished. I remained unmoved, and though I 
spoke not, my countenance probably expressed abhorrence of 
his wish/and a determination to withstand it. His eye flasiied with 
indignation as he resumed. “ Thou wilt not ? coward as thou 
art ! then live ! live on, and endure all that thou deservest ! 
What dost thou hope for ? Fame ? happiness ?—Aye, bright 
be the ray that lures thee to the depths of despair ! Live and 
learn to appreciate oblivion. Live till the dart of defaniatioa 
pierce thee ; till the glare of infamy teach thee to value the shade 
of obscurity. Live, till those who are dearest to thee exult in 
thy degradation, and spurn thee in the hour of trouble and afflic¬ 
tion. Live, till the pang of disappointment goad thee to mad¬ 
ness ; till passion plunge thee into the gulfs of vice, and oppress 
thee with the weight of crime, till remorse enter thy bosom, till 
thy heart quiver in her burning hand ! Live to be deceived by 
those you love; by those you trust, betrayed. Aye, live, to curse 
her whom thou now adorest !” “ False spirit !” I exclaimed, 
but as 1 spoke, the form grew shadowy, indistinct, and dim ; 
where it stood it faded before me; it melted in my glance—w'as 
alone# A. W. 


ERASMUS. 


Qumritur inde tibi sit nomen, Erasmus. Eras-must 
Si su$]v-7itus ego, te judice summvs ero. 


Whence comes yonr name, Erasmus, pray 7 
Were you a mouse, as punsters say ? 

Why even if a mouse I be, 

I famous stand, e’en you’ll agree. 



too 


ENIGMA. 


Come gues9 me my riddle ! we’re high; we’re low 
We’re brown as a berry ; we’re white as snow ; 

'We burn in the desert; we lark in the sea ; 

(As thousands have known to their misery !) 

We’re smooth as a lake when the bright sun glows ; 
We heave like the waves when the hurricane blows ; 
W^e’re longer, we’re broader, than sight may bound—* 
(Sight flies yon if e’er in your eye we’re found); 

We shine like the gems tfiat encompass your ring ; 
W^e're small as the dust on the butterfly’s wing ; 

As your pillow we’re soft ; to a breath we yield ; 
We’re hard as the steel of a warrior’s shield ; 

Confined in a glass like a dandy's waist. 

In silence we tell how the moments haste ; 

North, South, West and East, we’re all the world over- 
On the earth, in the air, in the note of a lover . 

But my riddle’s exhaustless !—Yet never despair ! 
Search well in your desk : you may find it there ! 


STANZAS. 


I. 

I pant for the Eglantine’s breath divine, 

1 pant for the smell of the elf-crushed flower. 

That yields up its odorous gush of wine 

When the Sun’s first light drifts its slanting shower. 

And the greenwood looks, in that dazzling rain. 

As bright as if Eden had come again ! 

II . 

1 pant for the water-fall’s drowsy sound. 

Which I heard in my youth,—nay, 1 hear it yet 
1 pant to behold the wild doe bound. 

And the timid young fawn prancing close to it !— 

All these I may have yet seek in vain 

For the visions they raised in my youthful brain ! 

IlL ^ 

Age saps the heart, as the sun drinks up 

The beautiful mists of my mountain lake,— 

And time drugs over youth’s brimming cup 

With a draught that may not tiie soubthirst slake - 
Oh! for those hours that so swiftly fiew 
By that still lake’s side and its waters blue! 

Secwidrabad. Rr C. C. 
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CORPORAL BLENKIN. 


The Love adventure of Corporal Oliver Slenkitiy extracted 
from the papers of the late Colonel Sir Sillioxts Lchellon 
of the Bombay Establishmeftt, 


Fifty-two years residence in India, have done much to obli-* 
terate from iny recollection the scenes of my childhood, but 
though my mental energies are on most subjects in a crazy con¬ 
dition, yet can I still turn to certain passages of ray earlier days 
with pleasure, and recal them to my imagination as vividly as 
if they had occurred only yesterday. 

It 18 a privilege granted to old age, to dwell on those bright 
spots in the horizon of a variable and clouded existence, with a 
degree of calm complacency which was certainly not experienc¬ 
ed when such were enacted; and I frequently amuse myself by 
lighting my battles o’er again, lulled into a contemplative train 
of feeling by the soothing influence of a gently wafted Punkah, 
and the balmy fumes of my Hookah, 

My father, rest his soul, entered the army in his 16th year, 
and continued the active performance of the duties of his pro¬ 
fession at home and abroad till he attained the rank of Major; 
when ray grandfather having made way for him, he retired to 
pass the remainder of his days on a small hereditary estate. The 
income arising from his property being limited, his establishment 
was proportion ably circumscribed, it consisted of two female 
domestics, a boy, and my beau ideal of virtue courage and learn¬ 
ing, Corporal Oliver Blenkin; a patronymic albeit more redo¬ 
lent of Mule Twist, 3Ianchester Piece Goods, and British Shirt¬ 
ing, than the above attributes, yet nevertheless it was the cogno¬ 
men of an individual not a little distinguished in the annals of the 
Echellon family. There be some wbocaunot reconcile to them¬ 
selves a Timothy, an Obadiah, nor perhaps a Blenkin as a hero ; 
to such I would quote the words of iiie Poet, 

A Rose by any oilier name would smell as sweet.” 

Oliver wag a short, squat, cross made fellow, with bow legs, 
long arms, and a Uetle tendency to corpulency; a knowing cock 
of the dexter peeper, red grizzly locks, not unlike a coir mat, 
small grey eyes, a huge moutli, and a red tipped nose of shining; 
rotundity. He had enlisted and been discharged from the Army 
on tlie same day with hU honor the Major f had tended 
lum when sick and wounded, and was now every thing but wet 
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nurse to my father’s numerous progeny. In fine a perfect fac¬ 
totum, nothing could be undertaken without his aid, and if un¬ 
dertaken it was sure to be completed in an unsatisfactory man¬ 
ner. Oliver commenced his Military career when Recruits were 
in greater requisition than at present, else he never would have 
been enrolled in H. M/s Service ; for in addition to his wanting 
some four inches of the Regulation Standard, he was altogether 
one of the most uncouth beings that ever wore King George's 
Scarlet. He was the oracle of iny father’s Kitchen, the Chro¬ 
nicler of every event that had occurred at Echellon Cottage for 
three generations, but of all his stories, none pleased me so much 
as one which I here purpose giving, and which related almost 
exclusively to himself. I can at this moment fancy mVvself car¬ 
ried back through a vista of some sixty winters, seated on the 
Corjioral’s knee before a glowing coal fire, surrounded by the 
servants, and some of the neighbouring labourers, listening with 
breathless anxiety to the detail of lus love adventure and its 
consequences, wliich I shall spare the reader tlie pain of perus¬ 
ing in his words and clothe in niy own language. 

About the middle of the last century, my father’s Company 
■was stationed on detached duty at a Village whicli I shall call 
Kildare, about 40 miles from the Town of Tralee in the County 
of Kerry andq/' Ireland. The"* place contained a- 
bout 1000 or 1500 inhabitants, the greater pari of w hom were 
a miserable enough set of beings. One person however there was 
in the Hamlet w ell to do in the world, namely, Anthony Driscoll 
a Pork Butcher, who drove a thriving trade in the Salt Provi¬ 
sion line. Anthony w as a widower, and had an only daughter 
under his protection. She had just surmounted her teens at the 
period adverted to, and Oliver used to describe her as all that 
was amiable, lovely, and interesting. My excellent and la¬ 
mented parent was “ in hot youtlC* in the habit of indulging 
bimself on Sundays with a dish of Pork Sausages. To pur¬ 
chase these delicacies, Oliver, then a private in my father’s com¬ 
pany, was obliged to visit Anthony’s Shop every Saturday even¬ 
ing, on such occasions his wants were supplied by Mary Dris¬ 
coll, as her sire made it a rule to adjourn to the Vintner’s or 
Whiskey Shop regularly at sunset on the 7th day of the week. 
Those frequent interviews led to still more frequent meet¬ 
ings, for glances begot ogles, ogles sighs; and those at 
length produced a disclosure from Blenkin of the state of 
his heart, which Mary received in the most flattering manner 
^^eclaring that nothing but her father’s permission was re- 
qo i,site to seal their happiness, but that without this she never 

of any matt—sentiments emi¬ 
nently honorable to the daughter of a slayer of Pigs. Oliver 
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imprinted a glowing kiss on her lips, called liimsclf the most for¬ 
tunate fellow alive, and intimated his intention to apply forth¬ 
with for his future father-in-law’s sanction. He had like many 
sanguine swains both before and since, calculated without his 
host ; and instead of a ready assent to his suit, all the aristocra¬ 
tic pride of the dealer in swine's flesh was up in arms, and he de¬ 
clared that while he lived, he never would allow his child to wed 
with any Rank and File that ever marched. Blenkin’s heart 
sunk on hearing this sad finale to his bright prospects of connu¬ 
bial felicity ; but father and daughter were alike inexorable, he 
persisting in withholding bis acquiescence, and she as firm m 
her resolution not to commit matrimony without it. Affairs hav¬ 
ing assumed so unfavorable an aspect, Oliver received Intima¬ 
tion, that his Company was to rejoin the Head Quarters of the 
Regiment, with comparatively little regret, the more particular¬ 
ly as Mary had vowed eternal constancy and her determination 
never to countenance any other wooer. Blenkin had not been 
long at Tralee when he became anxious to return to Kildare that 
lie might once more use his eflbrts to overcome the scruples of 
Driscoll. He imparted his wishes to my father, and obtained a 
inontli’s leave for the purpose of prosecuting his amatory views, 
in tins attempt lie was unsuccessful as before, and he left the de¬ 
pository of all lie held dear almost broken hearted. The disap¬ 
pointed lover started on his homeward journey betimes in the 
morning, so as to admit of his arriving at his destination before 
dark. His thoughts were however so absorbed by his recent 
failure, that he found evening closing in upon him ere he had 
completed two thirds of his task. Ireland was not in a tranquil 
state, and though inclined to be somewhat romantic, he did not al¬ 
together relish the idea of a moonlight walk among the wilds of 
Kerry, He accordingly set about finishing his travels with all 
the energy which his short bandy limbs would permit; be had 
not accomplished more thai! a dozen of what he considered most 
gallant strides, when he was overtaken by a tall athletic person¬ 
age in the garb of a respectable farmer, who saluting him en¬ 
quired, whence he sped. Oliver replied in a sort of half sulky 
tone to Tralee,’’ shewing at the same time symptoms that he 
desired no companion. His new acquaintance was nothing 
daunted by the Soldier’s uncourteous bearing, but continued to 
keep up with him, putting question after question, to which 
Oliver returned short, surly answers. Finding at length that 
it was impossible to turn him from his purpose, Oliver having 
taken a rapid survey of the brawny peasant, thought it best ta 
put a good face upon things, and as an uncivil deportment could 
not relieve him from his persevering fellow traveller, to endea¬ 
vour to conciliate him and calmly await the result. To this end 
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entered into conversation with him free1y> and having 
faith in physiognomy, soon satisfied himself that the country** 
man’s countenance displayed nothing sinister or suspicious. 

The sun had sunk l^neath the surrounding mountains full 
half an hour, and though a summer’s twilight still lighted up tho 
scene^ Riley (so he was named) expressed his fears lest they should 
be benighted before they could reach Tralee, recommending at 
the same time tlie propriety of quitting tlie direct path, that they 
might avail themselves of a small inn (if it deserved the appella¬ 
tion) situated on a cross road three miles distant. To this pro¬ 
posal Oliver readily agreed, and in less than an hour they stood 
in front of a wretched cabin, bearing the superscription, ill painted 
and worse spelt, “ Good iutertainiuent lor man and horse/* 
They were met at tlie door by an individual apparently of sixty, 
and his three sons, the proprietors of the Shebeen ; stout, ruf-* 
fian looking Irishmen. Those forbidding gentry welcomed their 
guests, whom they ushered into a miserable apartment miscall¬ 
ed a parlour, in which stood a bed, table, &c. Off this again 
was a small closet containing another bed, separated from the 
larger room by a thin partition. The travellershaving consum¬ 
ed such viamls as the place afforded, and drank a gill of Whis- 
key adjourned to rest, Oliver occupying the closet, Riley the 
room where they had dined. It maybe well to remark that tho 
old man and his sons, had been peculiarly assiduous in their 
attendance during the meal, and that Riley had casually men¬ 
tioned to Blenkin in their hearing, that he had about his person, 
a considerable sum of money which he had received at a fair in 
the neighbourhood. Both were somewhat fatigued and conse¬ 
quently slept soundly. About midnight, Oliver was disturbed 
i>y a noise in his companion’s apartment, as* if persons were 
engaged in a fierce struggle ; between sleeping and waking he 
was in the act of jumping out of bed to ascertain the cause, when 
he descried tlirough a chink, a scene which chilled him with 
horror.—The unfortunate Riley, lay on the floor literally swim- 
ing in his own gore, while the old man and his sons were busily 
engaged in untying from bis body, a purse which he had secar> 
ed underneath his shirt. His first impulse was to rush upon the 
villains, but a moment’s reflection convinced him of the impru¬ 
dence of such a step, he therefore lay still, and had soon reason 
to be satisfied that he acted wisely, on overhearing the Host 
remark to his hopefiil sons that their job was nut finished, for 
unless they were assui'ed after strict examination, that the Sol¬ 
dier was iittconscious of what had passed, he must he dispatch¬ 
ed likewise. t)iiver, though a truly lu’ave man, could not help 
feeling a little uncomfortable at this annunciation, he bail, as he 
used to say^ faced death in many 8ha|>es« but to have one’s 
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cut like one of Anthony Driscoll’s Porkers, had some- 
thing so horrible in it that he had much diliiculty in composing 
himself sufficiently to feign profound slcjp. Tlie door of the 
closet opened, and the murderers entered, a candle was passed 
across Bleakin’s 'eyes but he moved not, so that after a 
short consultation it was determined, that poor Oliver’s 
life should be spared. Oliver felt as if a heavy load were 
removed from his bosom when they withdrew. As may be 
guessed he did not again close his eyes ; he saw the wretches 
remove the corpse and busy themselves in effacing the bloody 
evidences of their guilt; a task which was not accomplished 
belore day-break. He did not quit his bed till called by the 
elder of the three sons, who informed him that the sun was high 
that Riley had long since proceeded on his journey, and that his 
father and brethren had gone on business to a village 15 miles 
distant. Oliver pretended to be chagrined that his companion 
should have left him, and putting on an air of gaiety ordered 
breakfast. In the course of the necessary preparations the ruf¬ 
fians had occasion to stoop down, Blenkin seized the opportunity 
snatcdied up the Poker, and ere the villain was aware of his in¬ 
tention, struck him so violent a blow on tlie head, as to stretch 
him stunned and motionless at his feet. The Soldier aware of 
the superior physical power of ins antagonist, lost not a mo¬ 
ment in binding him hand and foot, and tlien started at speed to 
gain the high road for assistance. He had not proceeded more 
than a mile, when as good luck would have it, he fell iu with four 
of his comrades, to them he related in as few words as possible 
the occurrences of the past night, and it was agreed that they 
should forthwith retrace Oliver's steps and lie in ambush for the 
other three Ruffians, who quite unsuspicious of the trap laid for 
them, returned in the evening, were secured after a desperate re¬ 
sistance, tried, convicted, and executed. Oliver was promoted to 
the rank of Corporal, and received a liand.sotne present from the 
civil autiiorities at Tralee for his judiciou.s and gallant conduct, 
nay, even tite hitherto unbending pork butcher softened into ad¬ 
miration of his prow'ess, and consented to his union wkb his a- 
dored Mary, 

The Corporid was the happiestNon-Commissioned officer in the 
county of Kerry, promotion, ;<?50in the pocket of his “ Regimental 
small clothes^’ and all obstacles to his marriage removed. Alas 
how fleeting are all sublunary joys! his intended was carried off by 
typhus fever the very day he was to have started to claim her as 
liis bride. Poor Blenkin was inconsolable, but grief like every 
thing else gives way to all conquering time, and before he quitted 
the “ Green Isle,” and the army, (simultaneous events) he had 
perfectly recovered his spirits though never sufficiently so to nd- 
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mit of his entering the bonds of matrimony. • This did not how¬ 
ever prevent his experiencing what lie designated a miskap, the 
cause a pair of black Limerick eyes and a certain departure from 
those strict rules of morality which Corporals like oilier gay 
young men are too apt to violate, the effect was a daughter and 
many bitter hours of after repentance, not that he had any reason 
to regret a child having been born unto him, in so far as she her¬ 
self was concerned, for she proved most dutiful and was respecta¬ 
bly settled in life. Judge not reader, whomsoever thou mayest 
be, too harshly of this single instance of indiscretion on the part 
of the Corporal, of this his solitary transgression ; he possessed 
many virtues, committed but one sin, and let him who can say as 
much for himself cast the first stone/' place the first blot on the 
fair fame of Oliver Blenkin. He lived to see his grandchildren 
around him and no doubt to relate to them his love adventure and 
its consequences. Many years have elapsed since he has been 
gathered to his fathers and the lamp cf rny existence is also 
flickering in its socket. A few months, nay weeks, and the hand 
which has traced this record may be cold, but while 1 live I shall 
never cease to regard with afleotion the memory of an old and 
faithful servant or to cherish with a degree of pleasure the re¬ 
collection of his peculiar mode of relating tlie circumstances I 
have endeavoured to describe. In my will it shall also be found 
that I have not forgotten the descendants of Corporal Oliver 
Blenkin. 

Janftary, 1816. B. E. 

I discovered the above a few months back on looking over some 
papers relating to the estate of my venerated uncle the late 
Colonel SirBillious Echellon of the Bombay Army. The con¬ 
cluding part of his narrative would appear almost prophetic for 
on a reference to dates I find that he expired ten days after it 
was written. To each of the Corporai^s descendants he left a sum 
of money sufficient to establish them respectably, while the bulk 
of his ample fortune the accumulation of upwards of half a centu¬ 
ry's residence in the east, during the golden age of Indian Mili¬ 
tary Service, he bequeathed to bis own immediate relations, and 
among others a portion has fallen to the lot of his afflicted Nepliew, 

LORN. 
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FLOWERS. 

BT R. CAlJ>£a CAMPBfiI.I«. 


It IS the merry month of June, 

And the forest birds are all in tune. 

And the buds are g'leen on the Linden tree 
And flowers are bursting on tiie lea. 

'J'here is the Daisy, so prim and white. 

With its golden eye, and its fringes bright ; 

And here is the gilded Butb^r-nip, 

Like a miser’s chest with gold boarded op ; 

And there is the Friinrnse, pale and wan. 

And t!ie Cowslip, loved by the Ortolan, 

"Who sucks its mornins; draught of dew 
From tlie drooping curls of the Harebell blue. 

In the brake the spotted Foxglove dwells. 

Flinging its panther-buds, that, like cells 
AVhere (dtin forms at midnight meet. 

Make foi the dew-drops a choice retreat! 

St. John’s-wort there its glamour sheds, 

Hlessiiig the spot where the wizard treads; 

And sparkling Eye-bright laughs ’mid the grass 
'^I'o see the Butterfly over it pass. 

In amorous search of the Lilac tree 
That scatters its blossoms so lavishly. 

A Nightingale is sweetly singing 

'^i'o yon Rose, whose fragrance the wind is bringing 
On every breath it whispers around. 

'W^hile the Grasshopper stills his chirp at the sound. 
AVhat is that in the green hedge twining ? 

Is it a painted viper slflning ? 

No, ’tis the Honeysuckle’s twine 
Whose tendrils clasf>, like the passionate vine 
When it girdles around the tall Elm tree, 
Enamoined of its greenery. 

Here is tlie Eglantine, laden with sweets. 

And its glossy berry the eye that cheats ; 

And yonder’s the Lily, like vestal pale 
W^ho hath seen her heart’s first passion fail :— 

And there is the Pleoriy, bold and red 
As the hot sun, sinking at night to bed— 

And under that bank, on the shady slope, 

Veiling itself like a lover’s hope ; 

And glinting bright, with the fresh dew wet, 

Luj^ks my favorite flower~the Violet ! 
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Heatb-bells, too, are hoarding their honey 
For the bandit Bees,—and priced as money 
By misers, by the absent friend 
Is this Foiget Me-Not's blue bend. 

As it leans right over the bank to take 
A the Lotuses in the Lake ! 

Look at that Sunflower, wantonly showing 
Its breast to the glances Phoebus is throwing ; 
And close by its side, like a starry shower, 

A Jessamine essences all the bower, 

5ihaking its censer flowers of snow 
In the kissing gales that round it blow. 

What is that, with its heart-shaped leaves, 
Glisteninsc ali over the summer-house eaves ? 
*Tis not the Passion-flower, brief but holy. 
Nor the Clematis, sad and melancholy ; 

No^ tis the Ivy, that yields its shade 
To hide the ruins its fondness hatli made! 
Around the sill of that Lattice there 
Liaburnuzns wave their yellow hair. 

And over the pretty white-washed walls 
A Vine, in many a aurcle, falls— 

And down below, like a thing of pride. 

The Tulip is seen the Jonquil to chide 
For luring away to its sweeter bloom 
The sly Bee that banquets on perfume ! 


ENIGMA. 


Say what am I ?-«-Behold me, now. 

The one sole end of life ; 

Tempest and waves enfold me, now ; 

Now lengthening noise and strife. 

With every thing I mingle. 

In Heaven, and Earth and Sea; 

I’m silent with the single. 

But never mute with thee x 

Thine ear I rule, thine eye 1 bound $ 

Yet sound and sight 1 fly ; 

Far in the wilderness I’m found; 

In caverns deep 1 lie : 

Yet strange, mid rocks 1 never dwell; 

Mountains 1 never entered ; 

Nor woods, nor plains now search your wdl^ 
And there you'U find me centered* 
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A TALE OP THE XVTH CENTURY. 


The readier is introduced to tlie town of Brussels in the 
fifteenth century, which then presented a very difierent picture 
to that which is now viewed by the traveller. Many charac- 
terestic features indeed .niy^lit be traced, assimilating much 
to what maybe seen at present;—for the Dutch and tleiuing 
have ever been distinguished for patient labor and perseverance, 
and on some occasions for sturdy spirit; jet at the time now 
spoken of, although the signs of a future might be discerned by 
an acute or experienced judgment, these qualities had not had 
titne to make themselves conspicuously pre-eminent. The tra¬ 
veller will now perceive on all sides, streets well laid out, 
gardens, parks, tJieatrcs, palaces, and buildings, in general denot¬ 
ing well diffused prosperity aud consequent comfort, if nut 
luxtiry. At tiie time alludetl to Brussels was surrounded by 
high walls, deemed nearly impregnable: the gates were cau¬ 
tiously closed and the drawbridge let down at sunset, to be 
op' iied only at sunrise, so that tlie tardy Burgher whom hire or 
latigue had overcome at some country station, might as well 
have attempted to soften the ire of Radamanthus or Minos, as 
that of the midnight centinel. The town was composed, gene-* 
rally of low built and irregular houses, few having any preten¬ 
sions to elegance ; where one more lofty overtopped the rest, it 
belonged to some syndic or deacon of his trade, who had in 
spite of the Duke of Burgundy’s despotism, raised himself 
above the herd of his lellow mortals, and acquired himself honour 
at least in the eyes of his brother citizens. In striking contrast 
to these, rose the few mansions of those nobility, who either held 
command under, or were permitted to reside by, the feudal 
Lord. This contrast proceeded, however, more from the infe¬ 
riority of the general buildings, than their own intrinsic size ; 
thick and massy was the structure, but there was nothing of ele¬ 
gance or beauty. On foundations evidently of gothic origin, 
superstructures of dull and heavy brick were raised,—iuid the 
remains of what once had been picturesque if not sublime, serv¬ 
ed only to make the impression more unfavorable. Among 
these mansions appertaining to the superior orders stood on© 
conspicuous for its size and strength; one wing of stone with 
pointed arched windows remained, and from the others rose up 
several small brick turrets ornamented with gilt spires. The 
doorway frowned heavily, and was guarded by a strong iron 
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cioor,,on which a coat of anns, six bendlets argent and azure 
was ^blazoned ; two men with halberds kept watch at the en¬ 
trance. 

Within this palace, which belonged to Pliilip Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, was a Chamber at the top of one of the western turrets ; 
the interior was low and arched, the walls were completely bare, 
and the narrow unglazed loophole admitted a dull partial light. 
A plain wooden bedsleacf, a table and a couple of chairs, with 
a few other necessaries constituted the furniture of the apart¬ 
ment ; but the most remarkable articles were a strong iron 
bound door with a massy lock, and two iron chests of evident 
strength. Placed in a corner next to the loophole or window, sat 
aneklerly looking man with a grey beard, studying intensely some 
parchments he had in his hand. This person had a close cap of 
red cloth ornamented with gold lace, and a suit of the same 
which fitted tight to his body, but from the lips down to the 
knees, where it terminated, bellied out like a lull sail, and was 
filashed with blue silk ;—a pair of Flemish hose, and a massive 
gold chain round the neck, completed the costume. With the 
appearance of age, there was yet something in the ey e of tliis 
person, as well as of his whole address, whicli belied the accusa¬ 
tion ; or if the beholder confessed he saw before himself a man 
verging towards fifty-five and upwards he was well convincect of 
the acuteness and activity of his intellects ; sometimes a smile of 
bitter scorn, or a grinding of the teeth would prove that pas¬ 
sion had not yet relinquished her hold on her prey. 

As the twilight grew dim, John Coustain, Master of the Ward¬ 
robe to the Duke of Burgundy arose, walked to his table, 
wrote a few lines,—then opening one of the chests before men¬ 
tioned, thrust the parchments inside, and locked it fast. He 
then commenced pacing up and down his scanty rooms with 
those unequal steps, which as truly as they betray deep thoughts, 
evince those thoughts to be none of the purest kind. “ ^Tis 
well” said he, muttering to himself, “ the parchments are worth 
their price—their teaching is sure, can I but act upon it. Three 
grains, and two grains and one grain—a poor pinch; and yet 
with such a diminutive agent will 1 destroy that haughty 
proud spirit, which if it exist much longer will be my ruin. Yes- 
in Savoy, now lives that Master Galeotia, and the only other 
person who has these drugs, is Levorgne ; yet fool as I was, 
when twice I visited Paris my heart misgave me, and 1 procur- 
e4 them not.” Here Coustain struck his hand on his forehead 
as if unpleasant recollections had come across his mind, then 
tarhing to aouie other subject he exclaimed, ^ he loves me not, 
iic hates me, fears me ; thrice have I brooked the blow, aye 
4brice; and were it sot for thou, my more than soul” added ha 
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looking towards his chest, and making a threatening'motion 
with his hand “I would have revenged it as becomes a man. 
But I dare not thus ; yet will I be revenged and deeply too.” 
Coustain called aloud for a light which was brouglit in a small 
silver didli by a serving man and placed on tlie table ; the do¬ 
mestic making a deep reverence withdrew. His master follow¬ 
ed him closely to the door, watched him out and drew fast the 
bolts ; he then opened one of the iron chests, took out some 
bags of gold and for the space of half an hour was sedulously 
absorbed in counting his treasure, while grins of deliglit passed 
quickly over his countenance as he found each tally right. The 
clang of arms as the guards were posled on the battlements 
for the night aroused him from hi.s occupation; he mused for a 
moment, then slowly muttered “ late, late, why tai*ries he— 
he should have been here ere this speedily crossing his cham¬ 
ber, he flung over the loophole of his tower, a piece of broad 
cloth, lest perchance any higher spot might command a view of 
his room, and let the, prying sentinel into the secret of his trea¬ 
sures. After tliis the anxious steward threw himself into a chair, 
and seemed wrapped in tliought, an interval of another half 
hour elapsed, and he was again disturbed by a knock at his 
door ami the voice of a domestic. “ Who’s there at this time?’* 
crieif Coustain ; the voice replied, “ The honorable Sieur d’Juy 
waits on your worship and wishes an interview.” “ I come, 1 
come directly” was the reply, and hastening to his chest he 
glanced speedily over the parchments he had been reading, 
if to make sure of the contents, then extracting twenty pieces of 
gold from a bag, he relocketi it. In a moment more, he had 
ojiened the door, admitted his visitor and reclosed it. 

Tlie person wlio entered, deserves some notice ; he was 
apparently about forty years old with a high forehead, aqui¬ 
line nose, sparkling eyes, and a prepossessing appearance. 
His dress will be best desetibed by the old chronicler, when 
speaking of the customs of those days. “ At the same time 
men wore shorter dresses than usual, so that the form of their 
hinder and abler parts was visible, after the fashion in which peo¬ 
ple were wont to dress nionkies, which was a very indecent and 
impudent tiling. The sleeves of their outward dress andjackets 
were slashed, to shew their wide wliite shirts. Their hair was so 
long that it covered their eyes and face—and on their heads they 
had cloth bonnets of a quarter of an ell high. Knights and 
esquires, iudiftereutly, wore the most sumptuous golden chains. 
Eventhe varlets had jackets, of silk, satin, or velvet, and almost 
all, especially at the courts of princes, wore peaks at theirshoes 
of a quarter of an ell in length.” The new comer was pranked 
out iu all the bravery here described ejjcept the gold chaiu, yet 
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the finery was evidently not of that sort, which those who 
wished to look well in their ladies* eyes would approve. The 
articles which composed the dress did not suit well together, 
but seemed to have been picked up at ditferent places and times. 
They had seen much service, and in some places exhibited 
too certain evidence of wear and tear. The demeanour of 
the wearer was free and opeh, though somewhat nonchalant, as 
if to pass off lightly what he did not wish to dwell upon ; though 
nature Jiad stamped gentility in his face, he seemed as if lately 
misery had made him acquainted with strange bad fellows, and 
as certain as he was a gentleman, so certainly was he marked 
out a poor one. Coustain greeted him with cordiality, but with 
an afi'ectation of superiority, wliich it was plain d’Jiiy could ill 
bear ; he concealed his mortification under a consequential air, 
and seated himself : the other followed liis example. For some 
minutes they sat gazing intent on each othtT as if endeavouring 
to scan each others thoughts; the eyes of Coustain first fell: to 
end his companion’s embarrassing looks he addressed him: 

Well Sieur d'Juy are you ready to ])roceed on the journey of 
which I spoke to you somewhat at our bust meeting?” 

“Yes worthy Sir,” said the other ‘‘lam ready to-morrow, 
nay this night, should it be necessary.” 

“’Tis well” said Coustain, “ Hast gotten thyself a horse 
and fitting apparel ?” 

“ That” said d’Juy “ is hardly in my power—for that I look 
to you.” 

“ It shall be cared for,” replied the Steward. 

“ Whither then am I to proceed and what are iny instrnc<> 
lions” enquired the Sieur. 

* Briefly” said Coustain, “ I would have you proceed forth¬ 
with to Savoy, and hie thee unto Chambery ; there thou wilt 
hear of Marcianos Gallusthe famous phj sician aqdto him deliver 
a note with which I shall entrust thec‘. From lihn receive wdiat 
he shall give you in return and bring it straight to me.” 

“ And what may be my reward for this Journey into a far 
and distant country,” ask^ the Sieur. 

“ What” answered the other. “ Thou hast long wished for; 
present cash in hand I give thee ; hereafter, place and 
honours.” 

P’Juy mused for some time—^then turning up bis eyes ad¬ 
dressed the other. 

** And what may your worship be wanting in Chambery and 
who llif this w'dilby doctor of whom you s^^eak ?” 

replied the master of the Wardrobe, ‘‘that 
of our pact. I have conditioned with thee to do my 
wdding—but 1 should be not wise, indeed, to cosspuit tbesff 
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iftafters to the world. Perchance it may be no busmesis 
mine own, ou which I send thee. 

D’Joy replied “ Well, I know, the baseness is none of thy 
Master’s or he had chosen others than you to forward it—’tis 
especially thine own action. And bethink you well, that there 
is necessity that I should know somewhat of the allair, I travel 
throug^h foreign land mid perils and dangers ; if 1 have not some 
privilege of my mission wdierewith can I avoid impertinent inter¬ 
rogation.” 

“ It maitereih not” said the other, ‘^thou hast thy duty to per¬ 
form ; neither doth it concern thee to know on what business 
thou journey’st. Thou can’st not know aught of it!” 

“ Then” said d’Juy “ I go not,” and he sat down sullenly 
and resolved. 

Coustain addressed him eagerly. ‘‘Why man what sayest 
thou—thou art poor, art destitute. Thou hast not wherewithal 
to buy thee i’ood; thou canst ruflle it no longer with thy fellows ; 
thy apparel betrays thee, and 'tisbut ten days ago that thou didst 
mortgage thy golden chain to buy thee bread. I oiler thee 
riches. I oiJer thee place, I olier thee honour and yet- 

“ Thou and thee me not” cried d jay in voice of thunder; 
“ poor though I am, yet still I am a noble—and have that which 
flows in my veins which you have not. I brook not this talk 
furllier,” his short lived rage subsided, for well he knew the 
truths which had been spoken to him, 

“ Psha” said Coustain .seeing the turn liis feelings had taken, 
" why talk to friends in this way. 1 see, you know you are poor 
—then why disdain my oiler.” 

« AVlij ” said the other resuming his nonchalance “ because,— 
because 1 choose to make my owm conditions. Suppose 1 say, I 
will not go upon an affair of which I am ignorant. Suppose I say, 
it jumps with iny humour to learn your secret, and know you can 
find none other to do your'behest as I will. Suppose I become 
high minded, and say your work is too dirty for my clean 
hands. But principally I let you know the thing—that as poor 
as I am. one refuge remains, which if you employ me not 1 can 
have recourse to. 1 have not robbed on the highway. I am 
not therefore altogether destitute, and you may now consider in 
what situation we stand towards each other.” 

“ You arc a desperate manlohn d’Juy” said Coustain “des¬ 
perate as I am,” answered he “ I am better for your purpose. I 
know it is no good one.” 

“ The Heavens forfeiul” exclaimed the Steward, ''what pur¬ 
pose can 1 have in this world save to die peaceably ; I have niy 
colfers filled with cash, hold a good place and am in bighfavom* 
With the |;racious Duke Philip,” 
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Thdiiihastme not there Master Steward,” replied he, “I havn 
been too much among men ol‘honour and of policy to be caught 
by such a springe—nay, if our confidence be on this plan, 
forewelL I serve you not.” 

The Master of the Wardrobe seemed deeply disappointed at 
such a ji'emature termination of the colloquy; he paced the 
room with evident perturbation, while the other ruse cap in hand 
as if about to take leave, yet remained a short space further to 
allow time for a change in the Steward’s detenninatiou. Cou- 
stain at last passed towards him and smiling said. 

D’Juy, I admire and honor your spirit; you are indeed 
noble in feeling as well as in birth. Oh had I such a per¬ 
son as you D’juy always near me, as 1 humbly hope and 
trust I very soon shall have. IndeedD’Juy, I did but joke with 
you, indeed I did. I wished but to see how you would act in a 
case of difficulty : it w as merely to try you good D’Juy—and nobly 
have you sustained your name. I have no mystery in this mat¬ 
ter, none at all. Sit you down again and you shall hear the mat¬ 
ter out. Some thirty years ago, when I was a young man, 
(and alas we all grow old apace) I was at a tournament held by 
Duke Philip’s father at Bruges, where I and some others held 
light for three days against all coiners. Well you see, we held 
our ground with vantage two days, but on the tliird, the chival¬ 
ry of France came against us and I was unhorsed. In my de¬ 
feat I fell upon my back and was wounded near the spine; since 
that time 1 was so grievously afflicted with pains in my back 
that I never could again bear my armour, and his good grace 
of Burgundy was pleased to give me this place for wiiat he call¬ 
ed my brave and valorous conduct. For sometime afterwards 
I lived in continued torture on account of my wounds, until by 
chance I met with the famous Dr. Marceanus Gallus, who praise 
be to the Heaven above, cured me by a very precious ointment 
of rare price, which he alone can make, and of which he will 
tell the secret to no one. Lately I have again been tormented 
with these troublesome pains, and I have exhausted all this 
ointment, and it is to ^t some further supply that I wish to 
send you to this worthy Doctor, who is now in Savoy at Cham- 
hery. I must send a careful and faithful person, for to no other 
will the Doctor trust his medicine.^. Now 1 have told you all 
my secret, surely D’Juy you will make no objections to perform 
my errand ?'’ 

The Sieur put his cap to bis face to.lijde the contemptuous 
smile which curled his lips, as this relation was finished; but 
haviug 8U^K«ssed his visible faculties be replied “ Coustain, 
1 wilt Wour errand; and faitlifully too. It is full of })eril and 
danger;^' but you perform your promise afterwards or X 
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swear by the holy virgin you shall repent. I hare ntfw been 
waiting for some two years and odd months on your smiles and 
those of that accursed son of your master tfie Count de Charlo- 
rois; and— 

“ Ha !” cried the Steward, “ do you also hate the Count de 
Charlorois ?” 

“ Also?” said D’Juy enquiringly “ do you hate him?** 

“ I did not say so,” replied Coustain somewhat confusedly, 
I have no reason to dislike my master’s son. But sieui', when 
will you start from this place; my demands and wants are 
pressing?*' 

“ Give me my credentials, my letters and money for cxpences 
land I will quit to-morrow morning,” said the Sieur. Coustain, 
searched among his papers for a short space, and produced a 
neat folded note sealed with wax. He next produced a purse 
with the twenty pistoles which he extracted from the bag, and 
made them over to his companion. “ There,” said he, “ is 
something in hand to bear you on your way, and if you want 
more, Marcianos will himself supply you.” 

“ But,” said D’Juy pondering “ should any mischance befall 
me, and the letter be lost, is it your pleasure I should proceed 
or return?” 

“ As you loved your father,** exclaimed the Steward eagerly, 
“ guard the letter as you would your life, and under any circum¬ 
stances by no means turn back.** 

“ But,” returned the Sieur, ^ my baggage may be lost, and 
fifty accidents may destroy a frail piece of paper; should such 
inisciiance happen how will Marcianus Gallus know whence I 
come and from whom. Will you give me no token to shew?” 

“ Right: and with foresight hast thou spoken, worthy D’Juy,” 
said Coustain, and drawing Ins signet ring from his finger gave 
it to him. “ This” said he will soon inform the learned Doc¬ 
tor, from whom you come; and now farewell.” 

** Farewell” said D'Juy as he was silently let out of the room, 
and betook himself to a supper under the first roof which had 
covered him for many days. He thought of the singularity of 
his mission, and its dangers, but the more he cogitated the more 
incomprehensible did it seem. To go from Brussels to Cham- 
bery for ointment for a wound-^-it was rather too much; he 
mentally resolved to reach the bottom of it, and in the mean 
time to act according to circumstances. He that night pur¬ 
chased a suitable travelling cloak, and a small poney, which 
he forthwith mounted and passed out of the town as soon 
as the gates were opened in the morning. John Coustain, on 
the other hand, congratulated himself on the stratagem he 
had used, and the clever way in which he had effected his ob- 
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jects. Let me,* said he ^ but once possess that niedicinc, and 
we shall soon see if the Count de Cliarlorois m ill belie me to 
his father and insult me thus.” On further reflection, it first 
came across liiiu that he had put himself uselessly in his mcs- 
aenger^apower l)y delivering his signet ring, and he cursed him¬ 
self a thousand fillies for his hasty folly. Orders were given to 
search for John D’Juy throughout Brussels; the lazy and sleepy 
guards negligently performed their i ask, and ere any strict search 
was made, D'Jny had passed the barriers and was on his way. 

The secret which Coustain had unwisely concealed from bis 
instrument, was soon discovered, and that too by the very means 
he had takjsn to ensure the success of his plan. The Count de 
Charlorois, afterwards Charles Duke of Burgund}^ was of a 
hot and hasty temper; but he was not deficient in good quali¬ 
ties ; when not excited by passion he was profusely generous, 
and his justice was unquestioned. Coustain, his father’s master 
of the wardrobe, bad by degrees acquired very great interest at 
court, insomuch that in some cases his opinion w as preferred to 
that of better men ; when any affairs relative to the jouug Count 
were in debate, his voice was always in opposition. Such con¬ 
duct could not beget in the Count'of Charlorois any favorable 
feeling or opinion ; but he was perhaps more mortified in seeing 
the use the master of the Wardrobe made of his powder. He 
harassed the provinces with unreasonable taxes, the third part 
of which vanished in collection, thrust in the hand of power to 
influence the opinions of the judgment seat, and carried terror 
into the hearts of all his opponents. The piercing eye of the 
Count soon detected this pernicious influence in his father’s 
councils, and busied himself seriously in their counteraction: 
by dint of labour and persevenence he had been successful,— 
and conscious of the favourite's power being on the wane cared 
little how he treated him. Whether the cause of quarrel had 
been augmented with a blow, or that such was the offspring of 
Coustain’s morbid imagination, it is not known. The master of 
the Wardrobe had left nothing untried, bribery, cajolery, threats 
or promises to maintain bis power as long as he could, but )iis 
adversary’s star was on the ascendant and his own on the wane, 
one step alone remained, and that was indeed a bold one. Cou- 
stainhfm in former days studied deeply the then much practised 
art of Alchemy, and had lost much time as well as money in 
pursuing the search after the philosopher's stone; finding no 
success attend his labours, he, with a wisdom, not possessed ge¬ 
nerally bsjf Jidiose engaged in similar occupations, burnt his 
books, iisatfdyed his alembic and retort, and again revisited the 
world ke had so long neglected. Notwithstanding his failure 
In Ites mam object, Coustain idiil preserved a knowledge of a 
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more dangerous tendency, that of chemical agents and persoi#; 
and in his researches in this art he had been perfected to a nicety, 
by tlie famous physician Galeotti, or as he termed himself Mar- 
cinnus Gallus, who had accidentally passed through Burgundy 
a small time previously. When the death of the Count die 
CharloroLS was determined upon, by Coustain, the difficulty of 
procuring the poisonous drugs alone remained; poisons, it is 
true, there were many in the world and easy to be had, but they 
irere too gross and palpable in the method of operation and 
could not tail of exciting suspicion, if not of ensuring detection. 
The Galeotti papers purchased by Coustain specified a sure 
and certain composition, which, if taken, would cause a gentle 
and easy death in half a day, and leave no signs by which its 
existence could be ascertained on a post mortem examination. 
Tlie component parts of this preparation w'ere not to be procur¬ 
ed, save of those mystic brethren of tlie Rosy Crop, and it was 
with difficulty they could be prevailed on to part with them. 
Besides this, the peculiarity of the drugdemanded, coupled with 
the consequent death of the Count, would soon point out the per¬ 
petrator, ami place him in the power of his adversaries- In this 
dilemma Coustain hud determined on applying to Galeotti him¬ 
self, on whose discretion he couid rely, and the mission of John 
D'Juy, w^as the consequence. John D’Juy, a ruined gentlemaa 
of desperate fortunes had sagaciously seen that something was 
concealed in the mission with which he was charged, and had 
engaged in it with the hope of turning it to advantage. The sig¬ 
net ring was the clue to the secret, and what the Sieur D’Juy 
would have scorned to have done, had he been treated openly and 
honourably, he now rejoiced in doing, he carefully dissolved the 
wax, loosened the silk which bound the letter, andread it ; them 
taking a copy he reclosed it The learned Doctor Marcianua 
Gallus at Chambery, (for he-was there known by no other name), 
received D’Juy with much respect and kindness ; enquired aC* 
ter his old pupil and promised to prepare the medicines required. 
During three days of his stay at Chambery, D*Juy was busy ia 
endeavouring to make out the lines of a cypher, which were 
written at tlie foot of this note of Coustain, but in vain. Tha 
note stated precisely what was wanted, and that the medicine 
inust be strong and potent; yet the name of the person for whom 
it was intended was evidently concealed in the cypher, and the 
most valuable part of the intelligence appeared unattainable. 
Three days the learned Doctor was constantly employed in hi« 
laboratory, and the fumes of smoke which his furnace threw up, 
shewed how deeply he was occupied ia his profession. On thd 
lourtli day Marciauus brought forth a small silver pouncet hex 
inlaid with fold, apparenUy inscribed with some cabalistic wordi 
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a»d 8L folded e]>istle; this he entrusted to D’Juy, and bid him 
God speed ** yet stay’’ said the Doctor, as if he bad forgotten 
something, " 1 should have added in my epistle—but art thou 
Sieur in the inmost confidence of thy master, and hast tfaou pos¬ 
session of his secret soul/’ D’Juy shewed him Coustain’s signet, 
at Uie sight of which all hesitation vanished. “Then hark iu 
tbine ear Sir Messenger,” replied he, say thus to your mas¬ 
ter in addition to what is here written, that 1 have prepared a 
double dose by way of precaution ; if the Count de Charlorois 
swallow, but one half of this in the evening, he is a dead man, 
e’er sun rise.” The delighted Sieur now in full possession of the 
aecret could scarce conceal the joy this last sentence caused 
him ; he hastily touched bis cap in obeisance and galloped 
forward. 

A journey of three weeks or thereabouts, again brought the 
Sieur D’Juy to Brussels, for on account ot some recent disputes 
upon the frontiers lie had been obliged to go by way of Pied¬ 
mont, Switzerland and Germany. With an eager hand did John 
Coustain snatch from his Alessenger the long expected box and 
letter, and profusely did he pour forth bis thanks to the active 
Messenger who had brought it. A purse of a hundred pistoles 
was lying on the table, as the price of labour, and was readily 
accepted by him who had been worthy of his hire. Coustam 
asked the Sieur the particulars of his journey, how he w^as treat¬ 
ed by the learned Doctor, and whether the letter was not sufficient 
intr^uction without the ring ; to this D’Juy replied, that 
be had been fully recognized, and that he bad not been necessi¬ 
tated to have recourse to the token, and so saying, drew it otf his 
finger and laid it on the table. At the conclusion of this interview, 
Coustain’s expressions of his regard for his friend became very 
strong; be promised to get him some situation permanently at¬ 
tached to tbe Court and near his own person; he vowed eternal 
gratitude; and gave orders that D’Juy should be admitted at all 
hours when he should demand it. Time shewed all this hypo¬ 
critical hyperbole in its true colours ; for the Master of the 
Wardrobe was just the person, who deeming himself more cun¬ 
ning than others, would least of all consider himself liable to ba 
duped* Having eat the flesh of the fruit, he cast away the 
atone as useless, not reflecting that from it at some future time 
inight grow up a plant useful and refreshing or not, and become 
paraicious* Had he but supposed that his Isle Messenger 
was accmainted with the twentieth grain of one poor scruple of 
that with he had been entrusted, how diti'erent would have 

been Cousiaiu’s behaviour to him ; would he have dared to 
preat him with ignominy and contumely ? Men long used to 
^varsity are headstrong when suddenly launched info 
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pt^sperous fortunes ; they resemble persons ^ho have fasted and 
thirsted long, who if left unrestrained in a place of plenty will 
soon kill themselves with surfeit. John D"Juy with a full purse 
soon made his way again into those societies, from which he had 
been elbowed when tlie sleeves of his coat became less brilliant 
than those of his neighbours; he ran his usual career to the as¬ 
tonishment of all ; but he was like a brilliant and short lived 
meteor, splendid while it lasts, hut suddenly comes and speedily 
vanishes. One hundred pistoles cannot endure for ever and 
D'Juy was soon reduced to a state of poverty. It was now time 
for him to try the reliance he placed on the promises of his pat¬ 
ron, to whom he daily paid assiduous court, humbly prajing 
for the preferment which he had been expecting. For some 
time D'Juy was answered with further promises, tirst with ex¬ 
cuses, then with evasion, and when he made specific applications, 
with point blank refusal. The door of the palace was now no longer 
open to him, and as he attempted to enter he was beat back by 
the guards. If the liostile and furious paswsion of D’Juy had not 
been sufiiciently excited, by hunger and poverty, treatment like 
this would have aroused the lion in the breast of any one save a 
Job. He now bethouglit himself of writing letters to Coustain, 
threatening a disclosure of what he knew—but he dreaded his 
vengeance should it ever be known to him, that his secret was in 
the possession of another. He cast over in liis mind the project of 
delivering up Coustain to the Duke of Burgundy or the Count 
de Charlorois—but to the latter he bore no good will and dismiss¬ 
ed the idea from his imagination. Reduced once more to des¬ 
titution and without further hope, as he slowly paraded the streets 
of Brussels, he met the equipage of John Coustain, who was re* 
turning from coursing in. the Duke’s park. D'Juy seized the op¬ 
portunity and taking hold of the Master of the Wardrobe’s bridle* 
cried loudly, “ Your promise, Your promise.” “ What madman 
is this?” cried Coustain, “ Wlio stops our horses on the high 
way—unhand me. Sir, instantaneously.” “Coustain” hoarsely 
whispered D'Juy, “ I am desperate, I am pennyless ; fulfil your 
promise, and all shall be well—refuse, and I will be revenged—- 
aye terribly revenged.” “Unmannered varlet, hound of iniquity, 
let go my bridle,” cried Coustain, as he lifted up his riding 
whip to strike his adversary. The other, when he saw that hand 
lifted over his head, quickly laid his on his sword; but 
providentially the suite of the Master of the Wardrobe had ar¬ 
rived, aud pushed between the combatants, or the latter had 
breathed not two seconds longer. The offender D’Juy was ap¬ 
prehended and maltreated by the followers of Coustain ; but he 
in answer to interrogatories as to how the prisoner was to be 
disposed ol^ bid them roll him in the ditch and leave him. After 
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their departure John D’Juy arose, and how can his sensations be 
pourtrayed ; poor, destitute, desperate, deceived, insulted, abus¬ 
ed and beaten. He had but one remedy wherewith to assuago 
all these evils, and he had recourse to it. 

The spirits of the Master of the Wardrobe had of late got 
wonderfully great; his establishment was enlarged, tlje splendor 
of his household increased, and his time was occupied in hunt¬ 
ing, coursing, banquets, and festivals. It seemed as if he again 
looked upon his restoration at court as certain ; and doubtless, 
having possession of the antidote to his evils, he prognosticated 
their speedy removal. How far his anticipations were realised the 
story will soon shew. Two mornings after the. interview with 
D"Juy above described, John Coustain was returning with his 
suite from hunting, when a manat arms, belonging to Philip 
Duke of Burgundy, came up and informed him that the Duke 
wished bis attendance at the hotel of the Lord D'Auxi. Cous¬ 
tain professed his willingness, but represented that it would be 
improper to appear in his hunting dress before his Lord, and 
that he would first retire home to change his apparel, 'tend w^ould 
then wait on the Prince. He proceeded to the palace, adorned 
biniselfsumptuously and with four retainers pranced boldly along 
the streets. At tlie door of the hotel D’Auxi, sat, ready prepar¬ 
ed for journey, the Lord of the house himself with Philip do 
Crevecoeur, and sixteen archers. This preparation somewhat 
astonished John Coustain, but summoning up bis presence of 
mind, he saluted the noble Cavaliers, and informed them that he 
attended by order of the Duke of Burgundy. His highness of 
Burgundy,’’ said Lord D’Auxi, ‘‘ has this minute retired to his 
private apartments and cannot be disturbed. His highness has 
received a complaint again;9t you for insult and maltreatment 
which it ipiports him to enquire into. We instantly travel straight 
to Rupelmonde, and have it in command that you proceed in com¬ 
pany with us—wherefore I pray you’ prepare yourself.” There 
was much in this speech which sounded harshly on Coustain’s ears, 
and yet it might nave been much worse; insult and maltreat¬ 
ment at the worst could but be punished with a slight fine or im¬ 
prisonment. My Lord D’Auxi,” said Coustain, with great 
nonq^ance, “ whither it pleaseth my Prince to send me thi¬ 
ther iral 1 wend. Trust me, there is none who can breathe upon 
my honour, and as for a scuffle or escapade the best of you. Sir 
K^ghtfi^have. I think sometimes partaken of them.’’ “ We 
band^i^iwora with you,'' said Philipde Crevecoeur “so that you 
do his gi*iice*s bidding—Sir, we attend you : four archers to tlie 
rett, four to the front, and four to each flank.’' He rode to the 
rank to give some orders in a whisper, and then gave the 
l|ord “Forward.” The party trooped swiftly along the roads 
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of Brussels^ and the gazing populace knew not what to* make 
of the pageant ; some considered the gay feathers and dress of 
Coustain as the hnest part of the procession, and that he had 
commanded the party ; others more knowing, on seeing the 
manner in wliich he was surrounded, thought him not the com¬ 
mander, but the commanded. The justice or otherwise of these 
remarks soon appeared ; the party had no sooner passed the 
barriers,than Coustain was desired to dismount from his war horse, 
and seat himself on a small low palfrey, while the Lord D’Auxi, 
striking him on the shoulder, exclaimed, John Coustain, I ar¬ 
rest thee of high treason against his Grace of Bgrgiindy to his 
worshipful son the Lord Count De Charlorois ; archers, disarm 
Lis followervS, and shoot the prisoner dead, should he try to es¬ 
cape.'’ No resistance was made ; nor had it been would it 
have availed any thing. The party rode on slowly and silcTitly 
until tliey came in sight of the towers of Rupelmonde, This 
castle is situated on an island in the centre of a deep lake ; a 
small embankment or crossway communicates with Terra Fir- 
ma ; Uiis mole could be easily destroyed if the castle were be¬ 
sieged, so with this and the amazing thickness and height of 
the walls, it is generally thought impregnable. Besides this, af¬ 
ter landing on the island, a ditch runs round the walls* 
wdiich is passable only by a drawbridge opposite the portal 
of the castle. The warder on the battlements espying the 
approaching cavalcade, gave notice to the governor; the 
calverins and falconets were loaded, and the drawbridge 
raised. At the blast of the bugle blown by one of the ar¬ 
chers, their peaceable inarch over the mole was not obstructed, 
but it was not until after an attentive survey that the drawbridge 
W'as let down and the party admitted. As the clattering horses’ 
feet sounded behind, and the Portcullis fell with a dead heavy- 
sound, the first horrors of fear came over Coustain’s soul; he 
thought the sound forbad him to hope, and that his death hour 
was come. As the warden, after being satisfied of his prisoner’s 
identity, proceeded to place chains on his wrists and legs, Cou- 
stain protested against the usage he had met with; declared 
lie had been unjustly inveighled under a promise of safety, and 
denounced as traitors and robbers the Lord D’Auxi and Phi¬ 
lip de Crevecoeur. The nobles, though burning at hearing these 
words, seemed to disdain holding conversation with the prisoner, 
and turning to the Governor asked him if D’Jiw had yet arrived. 
The Governor answered in the affirmative. " Where is jmur pri¬ 
soner confined Sir Richard de Lisle” said D'Auxi. “ He is in 
tile dungeon under the Western tower, may it please your Lord- 
ship»» replied he. « Then” returned the other, ^ this prisoner 
must be placed in the Eastern dungeon^ that they may be as far 
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^part as possible; it imports much that they have no nfeans of 
coiTiinunication.” “ Trust that my noble Lords,^ said the Go¬ 
vernor to Sir Richard de Lisle, we have dungeons here, 
whence no sounds are audible in upper air, and did a myriad of 
demons howl, we should not be disturbed at supper. And as 
for my men, they are true as steel, or they know the conse¬ 
quence.” “ ’Tis as it should be valiant Sir Richard” said Cre- 
vecoeur “ but listen; you must make preparations for the re¬ 
ception of some nobles who will be here on the morrow— 
you must place some of your apartments in as good order as 
possible, and procure wherewithal to feast us. My Lord the 
Count de Charlorois will himself attend the examination of these 
poisonin.^ criminals, and furthermore, let me whisper that you 
have a ready experienced headsman in attendance, belike his 
skill will be necessary to aid us in our task,” The Governor 
nodded assent, and shewed his guests the way to the habitable 
part of the castle, while the wardens hurried ofiF Coustain to a 
deep dungeon in the Eastern tower where a bed of straw, a 
pitcher of water, and a small lamp were alone visible. In this 
miserable condition lay the once proud and potent Cousts^in; 
degraded from his station, charged with treason and in the pow¬ 
er of his enemies; nor had he the consciousness of innocence 
wherewith to solace himself. He sat himself down on his bed, 
and seemed as if completely lost in despair ; but stolid and stupi- 
iied as were his looks, his brain was on tire ; he was acting over 
again the deeds of his life, viewing what good and what evil ha 
had done: 

O’er his soul 

Winters of memory seemed to roll 
And gather in that drop of time 
A life of pain, an a^e of crime. ' 

Further reflection seemed not to tranquillize his spirit, be be¬ 
came agitated, and twice or thrice lifted up his hands as if to 

{ )ray; but it was a gesture only, for prayer uttered he none. At 
ength he stretched himself out on his straw to sleep, and for 
awhile he lay passive, yet every now and then convulsive 
twitches would run through his limbs, and groans would involun- 
tarify issue from his breast. The effort to sleep was useless ; he 
again sat up, and leaning his head on bis hand spoke musingly. 

As for d'Juy I beat him and abused him, what of that? ne 
can know nothing about poisoning. Galeotti—he, surely Ga-» 
IjCotti jtABnot have betrayed his old pupil; he could never 
haye do&e that, besides which it is not his interest to let his 
deidings be known, no, no, he it cannot be, yet, certainly 1 did 
Ilear them speak of poisoning. They may have searched my 
Chests and found Galeotli’s letter and his prescriptiens. Yes 
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that must be it. Yet that could not have been the cause of my 
arrest, for my papers were safe when 1 left my home. I heard them 
whisper too about the headsman. Well, if it must be so, evea 
suit shall; but my neck shall not be severed alive from my 
body to be exposed on this castle’s walls. If my death be neces¬ 
sary, I have the will and in«ans to render it myself without ex¬ 
traneous aid. And thus” said he drawing from under his cloak 
Galeotti’s box of medicine “ even I myself will prove what I in¬ 
tended for others. Andthere be, as they say there is a world 
hereafter—psha! ’tis children's talk, I heed it not.” John 
Coustain filled his silver box with water from his pitcher, swal¬ 
lowed the contents and laid himself down to die. 

The next morning the castle of Rupelmoude was in a complete 
bustle; the constant entering of nobles with their trains, their 
soldiers lurking about the court yards seeking food and drink, 
the serving men moving about in all places demanding accom¬ 
modations for their masters, and grooms, lacqueys and var- 
lets disputing in the stables. The Major Domo was sadly posed 
to put tilings in any sort of order, or to provide necessaries for 
so many peo})le; the castle had been made use of for many 
years, more as a prison of state than a habitation, yet the Major 
and bis numerous servitors at length restored some degree of 
order, the grand hall of state was laid out with what furniture 
was procurable, at the upper end was placed a table with a large 
oak chair decorated with vice regal emblems and the arms of 
Burgundy at the head, and on each side a row of three other 
chairs. Towards mid-day the banners of the Count de Char- 
lorois, with that of Anthony the Bastard of Burgundy, bearing 
the arms of Burgundy with a bend vsioister were seen approach¬ 
ing. The draw bridge was lowered, and as the Count entered, 
the falconets and culverins were tired ofl', while the trumpets at 
the portal and on the battlements sounded joyously. “ Ho” said 
the Count as he saw the Governor approach him with respect, 
“ Sir Richard, you have our prisoners in safe keeping I hope." 
“ I have” returned the Governor, “ may it so please your grace” 
“ 'Twere better you had” said the Count, ’twere as much as 

E our life is worth by Saint George, or the crows should have a 
anquet on your body.” “ My faith, may it please your grace” 
said de Lisle ^ to the house of Burgundy was never yet doubt¬ 
ed.” “ We said not it w as” retiurned Charlorois turning sharp 
round “ but by the blessed heavens, when we meet with treason 
under our own roof, nay in our very bed chamber, it makes us 
suspicious. Sir Richard, of our own familiar iriends.” The Go¬ 
vernor did not reply, and the Count with Anthony passed ou to 
visit the Lord d" Auxi and Crevecoeur. The trumpets now 
wuounod the arrival of the Lord de Croy and the Xtord 
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de Goux; 4;hey entered with their attendants, and were re¬ 
ceived at the.portal by the Governor and Major Domo, who 
bade them welcome on tlie part of the owner of the castle. 
They, then proceeded to the great hall, where the nobles were 
assembled, and were met with the usual greetings. “ My Lords” 
said the Count de Charlorois, it is titpa we take our seat at the 
council Board. We wait but the arrival of his reverence the 
Bishop to commence our labours. I marvel, that a man so 
prompt in battle should be so tardy at the table. If he comes 
not soon, we must to work without him; though in this 
weighty business we should be loth to lose so able a counsellor.” 
For a short interval Charles walked up and down the hall chaiing 
at the delay, and muttering imprecations to himself. The Bi¬ 
shop of INiurnay soon after made his appearance in the hall; 
atrangely contrasted with the attendants wiio followed him. 
He was preceded by his crosier and rocket bearers, while he 
carried a cross covered with white muslin; behind him came 
twenty soldiers armed to the teeth. Himself was dressed in 
cope stole and other pontificals, but this emblem of the church 
militantbore a long straight double edged sword on his thigh. 
After compliments bad passed, they took their seats at the table; 
the Count of Charlorois occupied the chief seat, the Bishop of 
Tddrnay sat on his right and the Bastard on his left; below 
the fonner the seats were occupied by the Lords of Gous and 
Croy—those beneath the latter by the Lord D’Auxi and Creve- 
coeeur. At the bottom of the table sat the Governor, and the 
Secretary ViJliers. “ Bring forth your prisoners Sir Richard,” 
cried Charles in a loud and harsh tone " but first let us have 
this villain Coostain in the presence; keep the D’Juy in a neigh¬ 
bouring apartment.” 

The reader perhaps will be no,less astonished than was John 
Coustain himself, when awakened from his sleep by tiie undraw¬ 
ing of his prison bolts and the entrance of the warder, he 
thought of the powerful dose of poison he had taken the night be¬ 
fore, and found himself still alive. Little time was given him for 
coi.'iideration; he was led away up and down several steep 
flights of narrow steps and brought to the door of the Hall of 
Btate. As he pursued his course he silently muttered to bim- 
«elf ^ Curse on thee thou foul fiend Galeotti; hadst thou but 
tepramon skill iu the compounding thine own medicines, I should 
>bave been free ere this, and had not to go through this second 
larce of Ufe and death.” Strange it is, that a man should re¬ 
pine ftt finding himself alive ; but yet such is the force of cir- 
omMsteaces, uiat a man will sometimes desire to be what at others 
,J||ii-would abhor# aod tremble at. As Coustain was introduced 
Into the haJlj he was iu no way moved at the sight of ( the pre- 
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pavations; he had no resource but impudence or boldness, hnd 
that he resolved to put in motion. As yet, he but partially 
knew of what he was accused, and perhaps the. “worst part of 
his guilt was yet concealed ; he therefore summoned up each 
mental and corporeal power to turn the tide in his- favour, if 
chance should afford him the opportunity of escape; but well 
did he mark the scowling brow of Charlorois, and the heavy 
storm which was gathering over him. 

The prisoner was placed between two guards at the lower 
end of the table; the Governor and Secretary Villiers moved 
their seats aside to afford Charles a full view of him. The 
Bishop of Tournay, first addressed a prayer for temperance and 
discretion to discriminate between truth and falsehood ; then 
Charles addressed the assembly. " Most Noble Lords, our deeds 
are better known than our words, neither can we boast of felici¬ 
ty of language. This traitor is charged thus; that he hath, 
being a vassal and subject of our gracious father Philip Duke 
of Burgundy, compassed the death of us, his only son, by poison. 
Hear what the villain hath to say in his defence.” 

“ You speak full harshly my Lord of Charlorois” said John 
Coustain " to call me villain ere my fault be proved; but 1 do 
deny the charge as fully as it is alleged, and do declare it to be a 
false and foul slander by whomsoever avowed.” 

The Count bit his lips to prevent his ire breaking out. Coo- 
stain continued. But as you have truly stated me to be a 
vassal of Burgundy, I do deny your right and power to try me as 
a criminal. I am of the household of your gracious father, and 
to him and his judgment 1 do appeal in this matter.” 

" Ha, hast thou me there, Master Coustain ; nay misbelieving 
rascal, thou shalt have conviction to thy satisfaction. Villiers 
read the warrant of our gracious father.” 

- The Secretary took from out of his papers a folio of parch¬ 
ment, to which was attached the high seal of the duchy of 
Burgundy ; it was read aloud, and it stated, that the Lords and 
nobles whose names were inserted therein, were appointed to ex¬ 
amine into and determine the affair of one John Coustain, a sub¬ 
ject of Burgundy, accused of Treason. 

“ The warrant is assuredly sufficient” said the Bishop of 
Tournay, “ nor can any objection be offered thereto; we may 
proceed.” 

Coustain spoke. “ If then my present judges be before me, 
is it my Lord of Charlorois who is to be the chief, he who has 
hunted me, and persecuted me to destruction? Justice! is this 
justice ?” 

The Count gnashed his teeth and would have made some 
furious reply, but be was stopped by the Bishop who SAul, 
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* Be assured tbou shalt have full and ample justice ; while our 
sacred character is pledged, wot ye of aught save justice here ?" 

Coustain replied “ Methinks your reverence forgets the 
sword by your side—and 1 doubt me much if your clerical feelings 
may not be something interested by the fief you hold by mili¬ 
tary tenure from the Duke.” 

. “ John Coustain* said the Bishop calmly “ it bccometh mo 
not to interchange words with such as thee, and least of all, iu 
thy present conditu.n. Neither wilt thou be judged by words, 
but by. thine own deeds. Wilt thou therefore at once .confess 
^is felonious treason, with which tbou art accused, or must tbe- 
torture extort it from thee.” 

The undaunted Coustain replied “ Your civil law, my Lord 
might teach you to counsel your prisoners better than to con¬ 
fess ; w i»at I may be compelled to say under the torture I know 
not, and hereby dLsavow before hand. If I am to stand con¬ 
victed on ray own confession on the rack ; condemn me at once 
guiltless as t am ; it will .save me pain and yourselves trouble.” 

“ Nay my Lord Bishop” impatiently cried Charles “ this ex¬ 
cuse shall not serve his turn ; deserve the torture, as this caitiff 
villain may, we have other and sufiicient evidence for his convic¬ 
tion. Sir Governor, bring forward John D’Juy.” 

D’Juy was produced but not in chains, although strongly 
guarded ; he was placed some paces in the rear of the other 
prisoner. His examination was conducted by the Lord 
D’Auxi, and he detailed much of the matter with which the 
reader is already acquainted. Coustain’s face grew pale as the 
evidence proceeded, and he loudly exclaimed against one whom 
he termed a peijured and infamous villain who had robbed and 
cheated him : he acknowledged that he bad sent D’Juy for me¬ 
dicine to Marcianus Gallus at Savoy, but denied any intention 
of poisoning any one. 

* Will the Sieur D’Juy” said D’Aaxi “ inform us, how he 
iirst had suspicion of this foul business ?” 

D'Juy. 1 found I was dishonorably ‘treated, I opened the 
letter, read it, found it requested from the doctor a dose of 
powerful medicine, and I reclosed it with Coastain’s signet.” 

D’Auxi. How came you to find out that the medicine was in¬ 
tended for the Count de Charlorois ? 

D’Juy. “ I could not read the cypher containing the name • 
but on my departure the doctor told me in confidence to say to 
my principal, that if the Lord of Charlorois took but one half 
thti dose he wsald not see another sun.” 

* Base and unprincipled liar” exclaimed Coustain * the con- 

gl^acy i» a« M its pontrivers. What else is there ?” i 
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** Silence t/oustain” said the Lctd D'Auxi. “And»ow aay 
D7uy have you ought else to prove your charge r 

D'Juy produced from hisJ>osom a small packet and handed 
it to the Count, “ This** said he “ is the original packet, which 
was concealed in the box I brought for the blaster of the Ward¬ 
robe. The real poison is there ; I filled its place with an in¬ 
noxious substance, as much resembling the original in smell and 
appearance, as 1 could find.^ 

The packet was handed round, the seal was examined and 
found to be that of Marcianus. The Count eager^ broke it 
open and in his hasty rage, thrust it down the throat of a grey¬ 
hound which lay by his side. The Dog looked fondly at his 
Master and again lay down at his feet; it appeared to suffer no 
pain, but before five minutes were over it was dead. 

** LiOok here thou cowardly scoundrel” cried the infuriated 
Count, yet confounded at the extent*ot his own folly, “ by thine 
arts hath died a creature ten times as valuable as thyself. Yet 
this thou didst intend for me. Gramercy for thy kindness.” 

D’Juy then handed to the council a fac simile of the note which 
had been entrusted to him to deliver to the physician, in which 
w'ere the cyphers above alluded to. 

Coustain spoke. “ And is this all the proof of treason you 
can bring home to me. A lying varlet, with a false tale, the 
relation of a man who has confessed before you to have opened 
a confided letter. Could not this man himself have made the 
poison he produced, and is it likely he would hesitate to clench 
the last remaining link of his fabricated plot. And what, most 
noble Lords, Counts and Bishops, make you out from this letter 
from one man to another, his physician, demanding necessary 
augments? Am I with all my years and reputation on my head, 
after-such a lengthened period of faithful service to be convict* 
ed on such evidence as this?” 

“ The prisoner” said the Lord D’Auxi “ must be silent, we 
have not yet concluded., Villiers, give me the papers I entrust¬ 
ed to you yesterday.” 

The Secretary did as he was bid, and produced a cj^her with 
a key to it, which had been found on search!^ Coustain s 
chests ; by using the cypher the meaning of the lines, evincing 
his intention of poisoning the Count ot Charlorois was plain. 
The manuscripts too which he had purchased of Galeotti were 
produced, and made over to the Bishop, who pronounced an 
anathema against the composer. 

“ By the three Kings of. Cologne” swore Charles “ when I 
get to my own kingdom, an* I make not the country of Savoy 
as bare as an old man's pate for harbouring such daimieavariaii^. 
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who sTfey in secret and shun fair fight, may I never see light 
again.” 

“ Providential indeed” said the Bishop has been our beloved 
cousin’s escape from the hands of this wicked man. John Con- 
stain, hast thou aught to allege in thy defence ?” 

Coustain now plainly saw subterfuge was useless; death star- 
ad him in the face, and he became reckless. “If then I am 

f uilty,” said he “ which I now confess I am in every point, I 
ave but acted as my betters daily do. Thpy can command 
force to accomplish their purposes, and whatever injustice may 
be committed, it is still styled honour. I was weak and power¬ 
less; I tried to make up in address what I wanted in strength, 
and ye call it treason; and I must suffer for it. I have no more 
to say, but to beg your sentence and its speedy etecution. 1 
but lament Count de Charlqrois that you live to glory over me; 
had you died with me or before me, 1 had gone happy to my 
tomb.” 

“ Hound and villain," exclaimed Charles, “ why soughtest 
thou my life. I never injured thee ?” 

“ Didst thou not supplant me in thy father’s council,” said 
Coustain. 

“ What,” answered the Count, * when the tears of widows 
were visible in each cottage of the Empire ; when the cries of 
orphans were ringing in mine ears; wnen thou had’st forcibly 

E uIIed the bandage from the eyes of justice, and thrusting thy 
and in one scale, bid the suitors plump up the other with gold, 
when the whole of the taxes wrung from the oppressed pea¬ 
sants, were filtered through thy coffers into the treasury in the 
most attenuated streams; when such evils were rife in the state, 
and thou did’st occupy the royal ear, who but ourselves should 
have stood forward to save the throne from ruin ?” The eyes 
of the Count flashed gloriously and generously as he spoke 
these words, and the council gazed ott him with admiration. 

“ Didst thou not strike me thrice Count de Charlorois, and is 
that no injury ?” said the prisoner. 

“ We recollect not,” said he, “ if we did or not; but had wo 
known thee as we now do, spawn of Satan, in thy true colours, 
we would have had thy back scourged, until no flesh remained.” 

* Noble Count,” said the Bishop of Tournay, “ our task is done; 
nor is it necessary that we further delay to pass judgment and 
eentence. What say you my Lords to the case before you, is 
thisciilprit guilty or not and whatshall be liis punishment ?” The 
tirom every one was “ Guilty. Death.” 

Ine Bishop again rose and addressed Coustain, “Yon have 
beard the order passed, you know your sentence, and you fully 
dtwxveit. 1 wili not iiaiut your lost moments by a repetitsui ^ 
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irliat you know as well as we do—the enormity of yoort^rime; 
but I do beseech you to turn your thoughts from things earthly 
to things eternal, and that too with what speed you may, for ere 
eight this evening you are condemned to lose your bead ; nor, 
evil as you are, will I refuse you my aid in reconciling you with 
your maker, should you so desire it.” Coustain thanked the 
tiishop of Tournay, but declined his offer and was again led 
away to his dungeon. The court then broke up, and every body 
at that stirring time having a multiplicity of business on his 
hands, each with apologies for his apparent want of courtesy 
and excuses of absolute necessity, declined to stay longer at 
Rupelmoiide. 

It was at eight o’clock that evening that the Battlements of 
Rupelmonde castle were covered with, armed men, and prepara¬ 
tions were made for the final exit of John Coustain.. The bell 
had tolled “ for the dead below or the living who shortly shall 
be so” at minute intervals for one hour; six flambeaux 
held by men at arms lighted the ceremony, and the headsman 
with his long two handed sword stood near a heap of saw dust. 
Coustain at last appeared, as calm and composed as ever he liad 
been in his lite time, and gazed without emotion on a sight, 
which few men, however bold, look on without shrinking. He 
bared bis neck himself without assistance, but before submitting 
to the blow, requested permission to have two words conversa¬ 
tion with the Count de Charlorois. The Count stepped out 
from among the soldiers, where he bad been concealed, at least 
not conspicuously observable, and ordering every one aside, 
listened to what Coustain had to say. The purport of this com¬ 
munication was never made known, but it was supposed to be 
information true or false against some other persons implicated; 
whatever it was, it sedm^ to make a strong impression on the 
Count; he crossed himself frequently, looked up to heaven, then 
bursting from the colloquy began to pace tlie terrace. The 
signal to proceed was given by the Count after a short hesita¬ 
tion, and Coustain^s head fell on the battlements by the side of 
his headless body. The blood spouted out in plenteous streams, 
but was sucked up by the sawdust—the Count gazed for a se¬ 
cond, then folding bis arms turned away. Fiercely he strode 
off thrusting aside all who came in his way, and cursing every 
one. As he came to tlie steps by which he was to descend into 
the interior of the castle, bis eyes fell on D'Juy, who had like¬ 
wise been led to view the scene; fortunate had it been for him 
had he been away. The Count turned and said sharply to him. 
“ And you merit the same doom, dog as you are.*^ “ I have 
saved your life,” replied D’Juy. “Yes” retorted the Count 
^ because it suited your own humoor—yon have revenged your- 
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self oti your enemy—^it was not from love to me you gave this 
information. Say now, Sieur D'Juy, had you been well treated 
and received your promised reward, would not you have con¬ 
cealed this plot ?” lie replied had I been dealt with honor¬ 
ably, so I should have acted; had I been paid, I had been silent.^ 
The coolness of this declaration seemed to strike fire from 
Charles’ eyes while it rendered him dumb; he struggled for 
utterance, and at lengtli in voioe half stifled with emotion, cried 
out, Thou hast said it; further question need we none, nor 
on tliivS matter will we hold Council. Oft' with with this fellow^s 
head also.” “ My Lord, my Lord,” cried D’Juy “ sometime to 
pray, I beseech you.” “ Not an hour, not a second D*Juy” said 
the Count " as thou wouldest have meted to others, so shall it 
be meted to thee. Away,” The unhappy D'Juy was hastened 
to the spot yet wet with the blood of John Coustain, and in¬ 
stantly beheaded. ^ Let this man” said the Count ^ have hon¬ 
orable bui'ial, for he was gentle born; as for ihcU carrion, pitch 
it into the moat; but clean me and dry me the scull—should I 
ever meet with that Galeotti; I will make him drink his own 
4rugs out of it.” 11. 


MY YOUTH HAS BEEN AN IDLE DREAM. 

BY BlGllARD RYAN. 


My youth has been an idle dream, 

A life of hopes and fears. 

My age, to me, 1 fear wiU be. 

An age, of sighs aud tears. ' 

For love, for ever, is my guest. 

And makes my heart, his home of rest 

III vain, to other climes, I fly. 

Where nature paints all fair. 

Seeking in pleasure’s arms to lie 
And taste of rapture rare. 

Lov 6> still pursues me, as I roam. 

And makes my youthful heart his home. 

Were there a spot, that I could flee. 
Where Love and me would part. 

I'd wing tny flight, fliere, instantly^ 

And drive him from my heart. 

But Love, 1 feel, is doom’d to lie, 
WitiuR my bosom, fiU I die. 
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GUESSES—A SKETCH. 

BT R. CALDRR CAMPBELL. 


Fiora. —Go to, pert boy 1 wbat vrouldUt thou ? 

Fazio —Say thou wilt grant it Fiora. 

Fiora. —Oh, yes!—no, no, I guess it now— 

It is my pretty tassel gentle hawk 
That perches on my wrist, and steals 
Such kisses from me ; is it not ? 

FVzzto—Nay it is not that. 

Flora —What then ? Oh, miser!’—tis that fairy bird. 

That sweetest songster, with the golden plumage. 

From the Canaries,—those far distant i^es 
By lovers first discovered ? 

Fazio —Nor that sweet love !—Marry, thoirrt slow at guess work 

Fiora —Out on you, sly one?—I’ll no more of this— 

Is it that ribbon, which you said you loved 
For that its hue was like Flora’s eye ?— - 
Or th’ Oriental Amulet, which saves 
Fi om peril, or of flood or field, ?—the which, « 

As luy good nurse asserts, hath moulded been 

By wizard, who bath lived thrice fifty years 

In a deep cavern, where he mixes up 

Of Mermaid's hair—stolen when they sleep ashore— 

And blood—drawn from the veins of infancy 

By murder's cruel hand,—and Viper’s teeth. 

And scorpion’s tongues, and hearts of bloated toads^ 

And many, many other things more horrible, 

A magic mass, to make those talismans ? 

-You Bhake*your head,—not this ?—Provoking, ah! 

I have it now,—cuuel ! it is my Doe— 

My gentle, playful, darling, milk-white Doe ! 

Nay, by my hand, thou ahalt not have it—till— 

Frtzio—Till when, sweet Fiora? 

Fiora —Till we are wedded, love! 

Fazio —My generous bride ?—but say it were not that. 

Have you no other Guesses, in your breast 
Bedding, like briglit pearls in some orient shell,— 

As pure, as fair, but more accessible ^ 

Fiora —Oh ! do not bid me guess again !—’Tis not 
A ringlet of my hair, for io! 1 see 
Peering from out your breast a tiny brooch 
Like one I wot of.—’Tis not gem, nor ring. 

Nor seal, nor feather for your summer cap,— 

Nor bead to tell,—^nor book to pray with ? 
l*ve guessed it now, it is my new Imught mwror. 
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- - Vain Boy 

To don thy hat at, and to perk thy mouth at. 

Into some studied shape !—Is it not, love ? 

Fazio —I’ll tell thee now, lest thou shouldat make me wroth. 
I’ll tell thee now let it not make thee wroth. 

For if 1 tell thee that shall make thee wroth 
I’ll shave my crown and turn a cowled friar 2 
But, if you grant it not, then Til be wroth— 

And you ■ ■ 

Flora-—And I ?—Take heed. Sir !—I no nun shall be 
To patter prayers for you.—But tell me now. 

And—thou shalt have it! 

Fazio —Flora!—Bride !—’tis but a FiasT SW££T Elss ! 


STANZAS, 

A FREE TRANSLATION FROM RACINE. 


Oh \ God, how dreadful is this war—my soul 
Between two raging passions’ fierce control 
Is stave to each in turn— 

This, full of love, devotes my heart to thee 
That, all rebellions to each just decree 
'J'empts me thy law to spurn. 

This, a celestial spirit bright 

Winging towards Heaven its radiant flight 

Fternal good to attain— 

Scorning all pleasures else, it soars elate 
Whilst, that, borne down by its own sinful weighh 
Bows me to earth again* * 

Alas, myself with mine ownself at war. 

When shall 1 feel contentment’s peaceful star 
Shine on my troubled breast— 

I wish, yet all in vain each wish I woo 
The good I love 1 dare not do, and do 
The evil 1 detest !— 

Oh holy Grace ! divinity's own beam. 

Shed on my darkling soul thine hallow'd gleam 
light my future doom— 

Take each pure feeling in its pure intent 
And let each wild rebellious sentimeat 
Die witCime in the Tomb. 


S. y. 



SKETCHES OP PROVINCIAL SOCIETY, 

NO. II.—THE BANKER AT BATH. 

BY MISS BUMA ROBEBTS. 


Pleasure never being allowed to interfere with business^ in the 
steady firm of which honorable mention has been made in the 
preceding chapter of our Provincial Sketches ; the Banker was 
at his duty betimes in the morning after the ball, wherein he had 
cut so conspicuous a figure. A very short sleep following seve¬ 
ral hours of unwonted exertion, had been insumcient to compose 
his bewildered faculties ; and the unaccountable rudeness of Mrs. 
Greyson Blondeville though extremely provoking at the moment 
had not, in consequence of the polite attentions of her husband, 
made a very deep impression : and he was pondering upon the 
propriety of leaving a card at her door, when a note was put in¬ 
to his hands, which occasioned a very unpleasant revulsion of 
ideas. The contents of the billet ran thus: 

<< Mrs. Greyson BiondcviUe presents her compliments to Mr. Webster, and 
as she feels convinced th:it he would not intentionally intrude u{>on person; 
who have never solicited ihe honor of his acquaintance, thii ks it necessary 
to inform him, that the invitation which he doubtless received to herbal! was 
a forgery, and unsanctioned either by her or Mr. Qreyson Rlondeville; but 
while acquitiing Mr, Webster of any inexcusable participation in a transacuoa 
which might have subjected him to very unpleasant resuks, she canroi help 
pointing out for bis future guidance the impropriety of presenting himself at 
a party upon an invitation coming in so questionable a shape. A moment’s 
consideration must have assured Mr. Webster, that had the favour of his com¬ 
pany been desired, Mr. Greyson Blondeville," whose strict attention to the 
rmes of good breeding is too well known to require a con;unent, would have 
called previously in peison, and have also sent the c^rd Ais ow/t servanf. 
Mrs. Greyson Blondeville regrets the necessity which she is under of making 
this explanation, but as a similar mistake may occur, she feels it to be due to 
Mr. Webster to put him on his guard against future imposition/’ 

The banker possessed feelings, a possibility which it would 
appear, this high bred lady entirely overlooked, while in¬ 
flicting so severe a mortification : his chagrin at so unexpected a 
denouement was inexpressible, and aware of the celerity with 
which the news of his discomfiture would fly over the town, he 
pondered upon the means of making a retreat. To stand the bruut 
of oonrkdences from friends afiecting to pity his misadventures, 
and the raillwy of others who would not deem it necessary to 
-throw even so flimsy a veil over their gratified malice, was more 
than his nervescould support, and he determined to absent himsdf 
from the theatre of action until the whole unlucky afiair had b]ow:n 
over. The fom was connected w^ a hohse in Bristol, and tran«* 
aetiens which 1 m^ kitUly ta^OB i>la6« -required the persoaal at- 
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tendance of a clerk or some accredited servant at that city. Mr. 
Webster, making a merit of his earnest desire to leave home, ex¬ 
aggerated the importance of this business to his partners, and 
offering to take the journey himself, was seated upon the outside 
of a stage coach, and several miles from the scene of his vexation 
a few hours after the receipt of Mrs. Blondeville’s note. As the 
banker’s history belongs to our Provincial Sketches, and as the 
most important event of his life arose from the simple circum¬ 
stanced, of a common trick being played upon a fine lady, it may 
not be unamusing to -trace the chain of effects proceeding from so 
slight a cause, more especially as the detail involves an exposi¬ 
tion of the petty politics, the manoevres, intrigues, cabals, and di¬ 
plomacy of private life. 

Mr. Webster’s cogitations while journeying towards London 
were not of a very enviable nature. All tlie fond flattering hopes 
of admission to the assemblies of those exclusives, leading the fa¬ 
shion in his native town, had vanished ; not doubting that his 
simplicity in being duped by a cluirisy contrivance, or his assiu"- 
ance in thrusting himself into a party unasked, would furnish an 
inexhaustible theme for ridicule, he could only find consolation 
in his flight: bis tingling ears and burning cheeks assuring him 
that all ranks and classes were diverting themselves at bis ex¬ 
pense. Determined if possible to banish reflection, he resolved 
to partake freely of every amusement that might ofler itself, and 
proceeding on his arrival to the metropolis to the residence 
of some relations, he was much disappointed to learn that his 
cousin, a true cockney hero, who prided himself upon being a 
prodigious “ swell,” and whose profession was that of a rider to 
a commercial house, was absent upon one of his tours to the 
west of England. They might probably meet in Bristol, but in 
the interim, instead of seeing “ Life in London,” under the aus¬ 
pices of so able a conductor, be was obliged to be content with 
escorting hid female relatives to the play. It was a fine thing 
no doubt to be seated between two fashionably attired women in 
the dress circle of Covent Garden, with the pleasing conviction 
that no one could be aware that they came in a hackneyceach from 
Grey's-inn lane, but alas there was a vast difference, a sad descent 
from bis late glory—chatting familiarly with the Misses Ormsby 
gentlewomen born—walking aWut arm in arm with Lady 
Digges—these tilings had been, and they destroyed his relish for 
the etnoyments according with his own sphere of society. On 
the following evening, net much improved in spirits, our fravel- 
ler took his seat on the outside of the Bristol mail, and befiwe 
the <foach had started from the White-borse-cellar, he recognized 
. ih a feliiAv passenger the countmance of a gentleman whom ha 
. hiad met #itb nt Jl^s. Greysoa BlondeviUe's party, a Mx. Chat. 
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I^auchamp, who bad been introduced by one of the mosUdiatin- 
guished guests, and danced with none but those demoiselles who 
boasted the highest rank. Webster’s natural assurance had been 
considerably damped by the late occurrences, and he therefore, 
contrary to his usual habit of seizing every occasion to put him^ 
self forward, remained quiescent, modestly awaiting some encou¬ 
ragement before he ventured to claim an acquaintance. The 
young sprig of fashion sufficiently weary of his own company, was 
glad to see a face he knew. The circumstance of having sate at 
the same supper table with his present neighbour, at the house 
of a lady of Mrs. Blondeville’s pretensions, satisfied a person not 
very highly gifted with discrimination, and accosting the banker 
with the frankest courtesy, they were soon upon the best possible 
terms. After talking over the guests of the late party; Mr. 
Webster giving a grave assent to the remark, that Lord Muns- 
terhaven, “ was a fool” and Miss Trevyllan “ a knowing hand,” 
* that there was no escaping Biddulph’s deep play and that 
“ Admiral Vaughan’s dinners would be scouted by his midship¬ 
men’s mess,” they proceeded to speak of their respective places 
of destination. Mr. Beauchamp was going to wile away a few 
days at Bath. The banker, who, as we have before remarked, 
was by no means deficient in tact prudently sunk the relation of 
his business in Bristol, and observed carelessly, that he was on 
his way to visit an acquaintance at Clifton. This plan met with 
friendly opposition. “ You’ll find it a dreadful bore,” replied the 
fashionable beau, “ there’s nobody at Clifton that one can speak 
to, a parcel of sugar bakers and iron mongers from the pandemo¬ 
nium below, just escaped fromfounderys, vats, and casks of mo¬ 
lasses ; and smelling most confoundedly of their vulgar trades ; 
glass blowers whom you can see through in a minute. Then 
there’s a few people of a better sort who live cheap, and retired 
in their crescents and terraces, but it’s a vile hum drum place: 
upon my soul 1 advise ypu to stay at Bath. Clifton, why by 
George there’s no society at all; they have lately, the magnates 
of the place, taken into their heads to set afloat what they call a 
barrier ball, to shut out the canaille, and somebody has been at 
the trouble to search into the pedigrees of the exclusives, and tho 
best of them it seems, have descended from charity boys, the 
muffin caps of Colston’s school, the female progenitors having 
cried greens or washed soiled linen, or professed needle work. Mr. 
Webster’s father had been a corn-factor, and his mother a stay- 
maker, yet notwithstanding the reminiscenses which these ani¬ 
madversions produced, he expressed a proper degree of horror at 
the plebeian origin of the Cliftouians. “ Bath,” continued tii» 
orsdor, has fallen off, it’s very well for a few days when once tir¬ 
ed of ffie sea side ; andthfre^sno good shooting, and the JUiadoai 
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has not commenced, one can’t go to London until after 
faster, but it’s scarcely so good as Cheltenham. If you would 
escape being pigeoned, (that is to any amount) you must play 
at crown whist with dowagers, for i’ faith the dowagers 
are up to a trick or two—sad work, and they’ll give you hot 
quarters of lamb and turkey poults, for supper ; egad you may 
stare, but that’s the styleat Bath. 

The banker remembered him of more than one jovial carouse 
over a roast pig and pruin sauce, or a fine fat goose well stuiT- 
cd with sage and onions, served up smoking from the kitchen 
at his mother’s parties; but he said nothing, and Mr. Beauchamp 
advancing many weighty reasons to induce a change of mea¬ 
sures, and backing his advice with an offer of introductions to 
the best families in the place, he relinquished his intention of 
visiting Clifton and agreed to take up his quarters at the York 
House. Such a prospect of acquiring brilliant connexions, 
was not (be traveller thought to be neglected ; his taste for 
fashionable society had been increased by its indulgence at Mrs. 
filondeviilie’s Ball, and he felt a secret gratification in the disco¬ 
very that her insolent rejection of his acquaintance, could not 
deprive him of all the advantages he promised himself in being 
admitted as her guest. From the rambling conversation of his 
companion he gained a vast fund of valuable information, and lie 
was not wrong in supposing that a strict observance of faints 
imintentionally thrown out; and the avoidance of all questions 
which might betray ignorance, would enable him to pass muster 
at Bath. He determined to feel his way cautiously, and to imi¬ 
tate with as little ostentation as possible the manners and conduct 
of his companion. The morning was spent in rambling about the 
city and making cdls; in the evening, after lounging in at the 
theatre, the new friends proceeded to a,, ball in the upper or 
liansdown crescent, given by a lady of the highest ton in the 
place. JVBr. Webster in consequence of the experience gained 
on his first d^but, had discarded two of his seals, and substituted 
white kid gloves for the bright yellow*; he encircled his throat 
with a white gn^de-naple cravat, and as he was conveyed to 
^e dluminated mansion in a sedan chair, congratulated himself 
«{H>n the happy change in his destiny, and the knowledge ha 
VM hourly ac^iring. 

. £very thing now was de rose ; as Mr. Beauchamp’s 

fiMfid ha.was ^aciously welcomed, slim lisping belles in high 
£Md!iie»»*aad ^p flounees hung upon his arm, he only ex* 
ohaagod oae ekgant nymph for anower equally fine uid equally 
afCBoiM c aii4 " pray dance” " Oh yon nmst dance^** from tlw 

of tiie mistress of the house. Was so irresistibly iat- 

a¥eiy qmdnUe, abd by his onra* 
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uitting exertions gained golden opinions from all the gianas 
and daughters in the room. How sweetly were his ears soothed 
by the words, uttered by some coquetting manoeuverers. I’m 
engaged to Mr. Webster. Oh I’m sure he won’t give me up** 
or the soft entreaty of a jewelled matron. “ Pray Mr. Webster 
take care of my wild girl.” Happy man, yet prudent as happy, 
he restrained the exuberance of that grinning delight which 
sprang up in the innermost recesses of his heart, and though 
rather envying the careless indulgence of obstreperous glee, 
displayed by a young man, who privileged it should seem to be 
vulgar, was seated on a table with one foot dangling under it, 
while the other was employed in tearing the flounces of the la« 
dies’ drcs.ses as they passed : wisely decided that it would not be 
safe, under present circumstances, to follow such a mode, and 
steadily maintained the sober subdued demeanour best suited to 
a tyro. Fortune decreed to the banker for his partner in the 
qnadrille before supper, the eldest daughter of an old Baronet, a 
Miss Delamere, she was tall, well formed, rather handsome and 
decidedly fashionable ; and though none of his fair acquaintanoa 
had evinced dislike of, or even indifierence to bis attentions, 
there was something he thought rather particular in this young 
lady’s encouragement. She actually appeared to be inclined, 
in the country phrase to make up to him: he was enchanted by 
such condescension, charmed, yet half afraid to cherish the 
soft idea. She acted as his guide, pointing out ail the people 
worthy of remark to,the stranger, and having something veiy 
lively, yet scarcely ill natured to say of each. On leaving the 
supper room she manifested no desire to quit her partner’s 
arm, she must introduce him to papa and mama, and papa and 
mama when found, proved to be as amiably disposed as the 
daughter. They were superb people, wearing an air of haugh-* 
ty grandeur about them which rendered tlieir afiability to the 
banker the more gratifying ; he perceived, that it was not ex¬ 
tended to all the party present, and never so highly honoured 
in the whole course of his life, his sensations borders upon the 
ecstatic. What was Mrs. Greyson Blondeville’s ball compared 
to this assembly? a mere country hop! While here, the truest 
elegance prevailed, gentlemen were received and treated accord¬ 
ing to their merits, and not subjected to the insolence of narrow 
prejudiced minds: in a word the happy novice devout]|y believ¬ 
ed that earth possessed its paraoUse, and that the blissful region 
was to be found in Bath. He danced again with Miss Delamere^ 
and profited very largely by the ioformatioa upon fashionable 
topics afforded by W livdy sallies, leaniing also to avoid mmf 
scttecuHUB which she instanced as proofs of under breeding* 
Gnee or twice he thought; the i^ervatioiss so pointed as almnii 
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to'Snduce the suspicions that they were intended for his especial 
benefit to guard him against the commission of similar absurdi¬ 
ties ; yet what interest he asked himself would a j oung lady of 
family and fortune take in his deportment ? why should she 
endeavour to prevent him from exposing himself ? A littls 
puzzled, yet nut wishing to imagine that he had excited her 
pity by any glaring deficiency, and unable .to hope that he had 
made so rapid a conquest as to render his fair companion anxi¬ 
ous for his improvement in fashionable manners,, he tried to ba¬ 
nish from his mind the idea of personal application, but it recur¬ 
red again and again. His vanity was somewhat damped by 
the mortifying conclusion that he had betrayed bis inexperi¬ 
ence ; nevertheless he derived infinite advantage from Miss De- 
lamere’s disquisitions, and her remarks, if particularly addressed 
to him, were so kindly and so judiciously made, that be felt 
that he was safe in her silence, and that she would not amuse 
others by a detail of her discoveries. 

After several hours of complete enjoyment the elated banker 
retired to bis couch, rising notwithstanding his fatigues, betimes 
in the morning and taking a second nap in the coach which 
conveyed him to Bristol. He was not sorry to find that the 
business which brought him there, was likely to be protracted to 
an indefinite period. Dating sedately from the Rumner tavern, 
he transmitted on account of his proceedings to his partners, 
and then left at his own disposal, congratulated himself on 
the resources he possessed at Bath. Messrs. Grabb and Skin¬ 
flint, the Bristol Agents, kept their visitor standing in their 
counting house while talking over their mutual concerns ; with¬ 
out expressing the slightest desire to receive him at their pri¬ 
vate residences, practising the austerities of that inhospitality 
for which their money getting city has^required a name. Mr. 
Webster made no eiM]uiry concerning his Cousin, the “ ’Com¬ 
mercial Embassador,” pursuing the best of his way back to Bath 
without feeling the smallest inclination to explore the crowded 
dirty streets of the great western trading mart, or to penetrate 
to t^ picturesque elevations beymnd ; a perambulation, which 
under difierent circumstances would have afibrded great satis¬ 
faction. Every object of attention now centered in the neigh¬ 
bouring city, and he thought himself fortunate in returning be>- 
ibre his friend Beauchamp had left his chamber. 

■ Exchanging Us dress for a more fashionaUe suit, he lounged 
pavb in Wilson street at the precise hour in which all the 
bmuify and t(m wen assembled. Mutual bows and recognitions 
fassra between him and his fair partners of the preceding 
evening. He made himself free of the assembly rooms, 8ub«i 
seribea to ^ most dashing library, joined a gOy groupe ati 
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tlie doors of the principal Confectioners, and entered^ntS a 
learned discussion upon Barouches and Mail Phaetons. In a 
Carriaj^e and four which paraded slowly up and down, through 
Queen-square, and round Union-street, be espied Miss Dela- 
mere and her Mama, both nodded and smiled ; soon after the 
Baronet appeared driving the identical Mail Phaeton which had 
been quoted as tlie chefdoeuvre of Long Acre; they were the 
most stylish equipages in Bath, Sir James alighted, and short¬ 
ly afterwards Miss Delamere expressing a wish to walk was seen 
leaning on her father’s arm. She was dressed in the ga 5 'est 
splendour of watering place costume, and elicited admiring com¬ 
ments from the male connoisseurs, who to do tliem justice are ever 
ready to acknowledge the merits of young ladies of birth and 
fortune: her neat ancles, easy carriage, the turn of her head, 
the flow of her drapery ; in short her whole contour triumphant¬ 
ly passed the critical ordeal. How proud was Mr. Webster of 
the privilege of speaking to so distinguished a personage ; she 
came straight to the place where he was standing ; appearing, 
were not such a notion too flattering, to have left the carriage 
for the express purpose of improving the acquaintance. 

The Baronet more than seconding his daughter’s advances, 
actually held out his hand in cordial greeting; and there was 
something so encouraging in the look of the young lady, that 
the banker was irresistibly impelled to construe it into an invita¬ 
tion ; and joining her side, left his own party, who happened to be 
unacquainted with the Delamere family, in a veiy gratifying state 
of envy. Instantly all eyes were turned upon Mr. Beauchamp to 
the enquiry, who’s your friend ? that personage gave, for his own 
soke, the most satisfactory answer “a countyman, lots of mo¬ 
ney, a particular friend of Greyson Blondeville’s, has not seen 
much of the world but a devilish good sort of fellow. Related ? 
oh to be sure, nearly related to the Willoughby Websters, rus¬ 
tic and stiffish, but that win wear off, just come into his proper¬ 
ty, father a hunks, great expectations." After this explanation 
Mr« Webster was perfectly established in Bath. There was a 
public ball in the evening, but it not being reckoned good taste 
to dance amongst a parcel of people from nobody knows where, 
living in small lodgings upon small incomes, and indulging only 
in cheap ornaments, our puf>il of fashion evinced no inclination 
to exhibit at this mixed assembly; and was fortunate enough to 
secure Miss Delamere as the companion of his promenade. It 
was a very crowded night, the brilliant tapers, the waving plum¬ 
age, the glowing colours, the glittering ornaments, the bright 
eyes and flashing flowers; all together formed a coup d’mil 
which dazzled the vision of a person ontocustomed to any thin|f^ 
laore splendid than ^e piqitants of tto London Theatres. - The 
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iaihgi^}shments of beauty superadded to these fascinatfons -wttn 
enotigh to torn a Stronger head, making way for his fair friend 
round the platform, sitting beside her in some snug corner, or 
when the bustle was a litue over adjourning to the tea room, 
and proudly displaying her elegant attire and tonish manners 
to gaping .strangers, furnished delicious moments of exultation. 
'A imonsand pleasures appeared in perspective, invitations poured 
In for the following week, on the next evening a concert and 
two private parties, Saturday the play, Sunday a dinner at 
Sir James Delamcre’S; 

But, what man stands so firmly upon fortune’s pinnacle as to be 
lecure from all danger of falling ? An alarming circumstance 
occurred to the hitherto successful aspirant. He was seated 
between Lady Delamere and her daughter in the front row of 
one of the side boxes at the theatre ; and happening to cast his 
eyes over the pit, they encountered the well known features of 
bis London cousin; who attired in a single breasted coat, striped 
waistcoat, riding breeches and leather gaiters, occupied a 
central position. Averting his glance least their eyes should 
meet and an acknowledgment be unavoidable, several minutes 
elapsed before he recovered his self possession or decided upon 
the line of donduct most expedient to pursue. Pretending to be 
entirely engrossed by the performance, he gave ali his attention 
4o the stage, only occasionally, between the acts, stealing a look 
through the interstices ofMiss Delamere’s fan, towards the ob¬ 
ject olhis apprehensions. It was very evident that he had not 
escaped his cousin’s piercing ken though by the puzzled air 
with which that worthy regarded the box, and its elegant inmates, 
•a hope might be entertained that tiie recognition did not 
amount to absolute certainty. Aetiog upon this persuasion 
the banker drew himself up, assume a stately d^ortment, 
turned round frequently to converse with the baronet, a most 
'dignified looking personage; and 'addressed a few words of 
‘ot^nraitinn to a f^d (d* the family, a K.. €. B. who wore 
« jfdar, «td thongji' as st^ as a ram-rod, nnbent readily 
to the favoured Admirer of Miss Delamere. The manoeuvre 
succeeded : the eotnrin sqipeared completely at fault; wonder, 
Aoidd, and anxiety to ascertain the truth of his suspictoas wore 
^akily expresii^ in the changes of his couatmtance ^ my wig 
40an that be nur Bob ?* seemed to hover on his l^s, and-woald pro- 
iMdy hare fuund utterance but for the afc^&iwr<diidottS which his 
H iaraci t hinsiDCB pot in practice, his mid a propos appearance 
%lir#middiawbackoBthe«iwyig'a entmtsm and tfaoo^ 
%iittbd|IUra wi^ie there was .so asemtty against a very ondeiw^ 
"sMd'difaihiMAiy. When the play was'owr, poim Wohler uneer- 
Ihun ifidfibisY'daiie «muefiroathei^ ip%ht«(dlM4iat«the'bsK 
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lobby, sostained very uncomfortable sensations while conducliingr 
3lis8 Delamere out of the bouse, and lost all the delight he would 
otherwise have experienced in shewing oft' through fop’s alley, 
the avenue oi dandies drawn up on either side of a saloon some¬ 
what similar to the crush room at the Italian Opera lu London. 
When tliis danger was over he had a narrow escape; at the car¬ 
riage entrance the blazing flambeau displayed tlie dreaded vulgar 
physiognomy protruding from behind a pular in the portico, for¬ 
tunately tlje K. C. B. formed a bulky barrier which screened his 
more slender companion from view as he handed the young la¬ 
dy into her cairiage. He stayed not to murmur the accustomed 
adieus, but the moment she was seated, darted back and rushing 
to the passage appropriated fur chairs entrenched himself in a 
sedan and was conveyed in safety toYork House. It became ne¬ 
cessary to deliberate upon a plan of operations for the morrow, but 
to ensure their success was by no means a certain result. The 
bewildered diplomatist at one time thought of letting his relation 
into the secret of bis present ambitious views, and to entreat him 
to forbear while at Bath from all public display of their intima¬ 
cy and connexion ; but reflecting upon Dick Tupper’s tempera¬ 
ment, the independent spirit which he himself had frequently- 
witnessed and admired, he wavered, and Anally rejected the idea. 
Mr. Tupper was happy in the possession of a considerable portion 
of self esteem, he was a great frequenter of races, cock fights and 
the minor hells, was well known in the ring, had jostled a peer 
at the champion’s benefit, and taken tbe long odds from sporting 
characters of fashionable celebrity at Epsom and Ascot. Such 
a personage considered himself “ prime bang up” and fit to 
associate with the best lord or lady of the land, and there was 
just reason to dread, that ofl'endedby the supposition tliathe was 
nut presentable where bis country cousuiwas admitted, he would 
assert his eligibility in the most oflensive manner. The possibi¬ 
lity of brazening the matter out according to precedents upon 
record suggested itself ; instances had been known of sons per¬ 
suading their own fathers out of their identify butfliis was a more 
hopeless case, Dick Tapper was not to be " done,” he made it» 
rule to “ stand no nonsense. ” Besides even if the scheme were 
ieasible, there could be no chance of keeping his visit to Bath 
concealed, and the whole race of Websters, Tappers, Tykes, 
and other branches of the family, would be up in rn'ins against 
the uimatural scion, who could torn his back upon his own 
nmther’s brother’s son. The story would tell dreadfully to 
fhe banker’s disadvantage in his-native town ; evasion therefor# 
was tbe only means left and diat depended upon chance. To es- 
(Cape meeting his cousin’# eye, andtlmn to swear solemnly thaf hf 
Aevnr saw hw, Ihe sol# joanthod wldt'^h tlie aspirant ot iOi^hian 
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coi^d ftursue to extricate himself from his anfortanate predica^ 
ment. The morrow would be Sunday and should the weather 
prove favourable all Bath would assemble upon th^ crescent. It 
was impossible to remain at hpineon acount of an en^a^ement to 
escort Miss Delainere to the promenade, to break this appoint¬ 
ment on the only admissible plea, indisposition—-would entail the 
tiecessity of absenting himself from the Baronet’s dinner table, a 
wretched alternative, an impossible sacrifice ; consequently all 
visages must be hazarded, and never was a morning of heavy 
rain more heartily de^Hted. The clouds were obstinate, sunshine 
■was the order of the day, and had the banker been threatened by 
bailitt's be could not have walked from the York House to Brock 
Street with more trepidation. Fortunately Miss Delamere had 
taken a slight cold, and her anxious mother insisted upon her 
substituting an airing in the carriage for the projected walk. 
The Baronet’s mail phaeton was at the dour, and inviting his 
guest to accompany him in a drive, the danger of very close 
contact was avoided. Prepared for every emergence, ,it was not 
difficult <0 preserve an imperturbable countenance, and to keep 
such a look out as would give time to withdraw any stray glance 
liable to encounterthe dreaded object. Tliough surrounding pe¬ 
rils might alloy, they could not atiect the destruction of Webster’s 
happiness ; to recline carelessly in the corner of a splendid equi¬ 
page driven by no less a personage than Sir J as. Delamere ; 
now whirling down a street and putting all foot passengers, who 
might happen to be crossing, to flight ; and now following a long 
train of carriages at a foot’s space, seeing and being seen by all 
the world. What stretch of ambitious fancy could have imagined 
such an elevation ? Almost forgetting the precarious tenure by 
■which it was iield, a sudden shock recalled it to memory. By 
great luck the Baronet's fat friend, the K. C. B. also drove a 
mail phaeton, and was accompanied by a young officer ; both 
carriages were standing together at .a dead lock. Sir James had 
sent away his servant upon a message, and.a strap having got 
loose at the dicky seat of bis vehicle, the K. C. B.’s groom had 
alighted to adjust it. While the man was thus employed, a weU 
known voice shwck upon the banker’s ear, it came from behind 
the carriage. ** I say my friend what’s your master’s name ?* ** Sir 
Thos. Fletcher,’’replied the groom, “ and what’s the name of the 
ohap alongside ?» “ Capt.Ambury”—“Oh that’s another pair of 
bootSjl’m clean done: by j igs I’d have wagered my head to a eherry 
orange, 'twas cousin Bob.” Luckily a restive horse and an awk¬ 
ward whip iq a dennett behind, obliged the interlocutor to make a 
hRsty rslreat, the mistake remained unrectified, and the danger of 
discoveiy was considerably diminished. But what a situation 
fat ^ oousin Boh,” he scarcely dared draw his breath ontil under 
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tlie dropped lids of his apprehensive eyes, he perceived his ttor- 
mentor standing with his hands in bis pockets upon the curb 
stone, staring at the carriage bat apparently satisfied that he 
had been deceived by a striking likeness. The phaeton almost 
immediately moved on after several other turns upon the crescent ; 
Sir James drove down to Pultney street to leave a few cards in 
Sydney place and that neighbourhood. On their way back pas¬ 
sing op Broad street towards the York House, the banker’s mind 
experienced inexpressible relief on seeing a well known one 
horse chaise at the door of the Castle and -Bkll, ready for starting, 
and Dick Tupper equipped in a shaggy great coat and oil skin 
hat, preparing to take the ribbons. He remembered the time 
when a Sunday drive through Hyde Park in that despised vehicle 
constituted one ofthe greatest enjoyments of London ; but those 
days were gone by, a complete revolution had taken place in his 
ideas, he had lost all relish for boisterous vulgarity, and felt as¬ 
sured that he should never again perform Pylades to the Orestes 
of Richard Tupper, nor get up in conjunction with that able 
ally, another edition of Tom and Jerry in the saloons and cider 
cellars of the metropolis. He could nut be too thankful for his 
escape, how should he have faced Beauchamp, how approached 
Miss Delamere, had he been claimed as kith and kin by such 
an accumulation of horrors, a fellow who was wont to style hinb- 
eelf a “ rum customer” and who acted up to his own designa^ 
tion. 

The dinner at Sir Jas. Delamere’s was a superb affair, the 
company not numerous but select,the dowager Countess ofGreyes- 
dale, Mr. Blenkinsop, a rich East Indian Na^vaub, and his on¬ 
ly daughter, darkish, but covered with jewels like a Begum, Mr. 
Winwood, just returned for a borough, his bride and her sister, 
co-heiresses. Mrs. Slmrpe a dashing jointured widow. The 
etemjd Sir Thos. Fletcher, Col. Ross of the Hussars, and Capt. 
Ambury, composed the party which Mr. Webster had the honor 
to meet. Miss Delamere proved a very valuable neighbour, act¬ 
ing as prompter and guide to the novice ; who though unusually 
silent from inability to name any of the unpronounceable dishes 
which formed the chief subjects of discu.ssion acquitted himself 
admirably, and experienced the purest enjoyment. Few people 
notwithstanding bis low birth and defective education could be 
better adapted to the circle to which he had been so unexpectedly 
introduced ; he entertained a profound reverence for every thing 
appertaining to high life, he could see no wrong in persons gra¬ 
ced by titles who smiled on him. Lady Greyesdale, the veriest 
twaddle of a tabby community, passed for a woman of supeviqr 
understanding, her remarks struck him as quite profound. Mr. 
Blfiokinsop’A osteatatious details found au admiring ear ; tke 
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mmeaningness of the senator. Sir Thos.' Fletclier'i 
pontpoMtjr, the Hussar’s smallest of small talk, Capt. Ambury's 
Siahg, the mawkish insipidity of two of the ladies, and the gross ef- 
front^ of a third, together with Miss Blenkinsop’s doable distil¬ 
led affectation, were received as sterling elegance by him. He 
Hiot^ht it all very fine and very clever, and had not the most distant 
perception of dulness in a party which most assuredly possessed 
lan unquestionable majority of bores. On adjourning to the draw¬ 
ing room Miss Delamere was absent, and the Baronet’s exces¬ 
sive anxiety about his daughter’s health afforded a touching spe¬ 
cimen of parental affection. “ Where is Caroline ? 1 hope she 
does not think of exposing herself to the night air in that damp 
^een house,” uttered in a tone of excessive alarm, displayed the 
depth of his solicitude in a very edifying manner; all the compa¬ 
ny participated in his fears and when the young lady reappeared 
she was obliged to defend herself against the charge ofcareleas- 
ness ofso precious a life. Mr. Webster was inexpressibly charmed 
by such an affecting scene, yet while it encreased his admiratioa 
it also created numerous and perplexing fears. This darling girl, 
this beloved daughter, to whom would tbedoating parent be in¬ 
duced to consign so rich a treasure ? alas these were startling 
questions and difficult to answer. After taking his leave in a pe¬ 
culiarly sentimental manner, the almost despairing lover saunter¬ 
ed to his hotel “ exceeding full of care.” 

Our country banker though more than sufficiently vain, felt per¬ 
fectly aware that he was not indebted solely to his own merits 
forthe flattering reception accorded to him at Bath. He could 
only account for the palpable encouragement of the Delamere 
family, upon the supposition that he.passed with them fora man 
of large fortune and good connexions, a delusion which sooner or 
later must be apparent. In point of fact though considerably e- 
levated above hii original rtink in life, he was far from being « 
wealthy person. On the death of his father he inherited a few 
thousand pounds, and having a soul above the business in which 
it had been scraped together, he had embarked the whole in a 
banking house, and was in consequence received as a junior 
partner, on whom all the fag and the smallest share of the profits 
devolved. His mother still dabbled in trade, and would proba¬ 
bly be able to bequeath a few thousand more, and there was a 
'prospect of encreasing his property by a marriage with a young 
'person in his own sphere, the heiress of houses and lands, " be- 
ihl' that well frequented Inn the three magpies most desirably 
sitdated fire.” to whom in the phrascoli^ of his native borough 
'h» Was “ all but engaged.” Rec^ections ef Miss Maria Crump 
the aforesaid heiress had often flashed across the banker’s mind. 
If she could oidy see him flirtiog witii high bred belles at Bath, 
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vrlat would slie say? Poor girl he pitied the disappointment ehe wa# 
destined to undergo ; for she had been most genteelly educated# 
^uite above o|iciating in the bar, except perhaps at a chance 
time, at fairs and market days, and was deeply versed in Moore’s 
andB 3 rron’s poetry ; just the sort of delicate sensitive girl to take 
his fickleness to heart : yet there was no help for it; however 
his present attachment might be terminated, he never could mar¬ 
ry a person whose father had kept an Inn; and he wondered how 
the notion could have entered his mother’s head. It would per¬ 
haps be too mud) to Msert that Miss Delamere’s supenor mental 
and personal charms bad made a very deep impression on so 
selfish and worldly minded a man; in fact his senses bad been so 
dazzled, his vanity so tampered by his late successes, and his 
whole soul so completely occupied by schemes of aggraudize- 
ment that he was incapable of feeling any thing akin to disinter¬ 
ested attachment: nevertheless he fancied himself in love, he 
saw at a glance all the advantages that would accrue from a 
connexion with an ancient and wealthy family, yet notwith¬ 
standing the partiality with which his fair friend appeared to r&- 
gat'd him, her unconcealed efforts to engross all his time and air 
tention, he could not flatter himself that she would brave her par¬ 
ents’ displeasure for his sake. 

But while tolerably certain that in the event of a discovery of 
the true state of his affairs he should not be considered an eligi¬ 
ble suitor to a young lady of birth and fortune, he determined to 
make the best of an intimacy which could not fail to eucrease 
the number of desirable acquaintances, an object of importance 
not only to his private but liis professional views. 

The money which oui- friend had brought to Bath was melting 
fast away, and some hints which he had received opened his eyes 
to the necessity of encreasing his expenditure; or of making a 
more’ostentatious display of riches than heretofore: he was un¬ 
willing to draw on the bank/or a further supply, well knowing that 
his partners were inimical to all approach towards extravagance, 
as tending to injure the'credit of the firm, he likewise feared to 
raise conwctures which might lead to a discovery of bis abode at 
Bath. Wherefore he concocted a letter to his mother requesting the 
loan of three hundred pounds, in order to carry on a speculation 
on his own account which promised a large return ; this commu¬ 
nication dated at, and dispatched from Bristol, was answered in 
due course by the expected remittance. In the interim, some-, 
what to the banker’s relief, Mr. Beauchamp quitted Bath ; the 
warmth of their friendship had considerably abated, the latter 
was not prepared for the manner in which his 41eve had taitn, 
and began to wonder why he had been at the trouble to become 
beiff l^er to so clumsy an aoiinai: he was jealous of the a|> 
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tentichis of Che Delameres, and while affecting to despise ^ the 
whole set;* was annoyed at being left out of invitations. Web¬ 
ster felt the awkwardness of his exclusive intimacy with the Ba^ 
ronets’ family but he did not know whether he might venture to 
introduce a friend, orif Beauchamp’s pride would not take fire at 
the proposal ; in short it wAs a delicate business which require 
ed more skill and experience than he could command to arrange 
it successfully. A shower of visiting tickets left at the York 
House expressly for the banker ; completed his friends discomfit 
ture, the calls of Sir Thomas Fletcher, Mr. Blenkinsop, Mr. 
Wiriwood, the Colonel and the Captain and half a dozen others 
of equal mark and livelihood, precipitated bis departure. Sneer- 
ingly recommending his quandomproteg^ to make the best of his 
luck, he took leave ; much to the relief of that personage who 
now felt himself at liberty to attend to his business in Bristol: 
and proud of the iease and self possession he had acquired, was 
no longer anxious for the countenance and support of a more ex¬ 
perienced person ; and as he felt by no means certain that Beau¬ 
champ hud not smoked him, he rejoiced in being rid of a trouble¬ 
some spy. 

Though internally convinced of his own capabilities to steer 
tlirough the labyrinths of fashion, there was still a degree of 
freshness observable in the Provincial debutante which encou¬ 
raged the knowing ones to make an attempt to take him in. 
Amongst his new friends and acquaintance, he ranked a Mr. Forde 
who came under the denomination of a regular Bath man. Born 
and bred in the vortex of watering place dissipation, wasting 
youth in trifling pursuits and paltry intrigues, a long course oi' 
idleness, a dangerous indulgence inexpensive habits and ruinous 
speculations had reduced the family means ; and unfitted for 
any honourable profession, he was compelled to practice a series 
of mean shifts and disgraceful contrivances, in order to keep up 
a certain appearance in society^ Reputed property and undeni¬ 
able claims to birth sustained the Fordes in the highest circles, 
the parents by dint of secret retrenchments managed to support 
ashewy establishment upon the wreck of a once respectable pro¬ 
perty ; the daughters were looking out for rich husbands, the 
son, also a fortune hunter, and little scrupulous by what means 
he .replenished an ever craving purse, was always upon the 
watch for a pigeon. The baiter was too new to escape the 
hawk’s eyes of this insatiable family, apd he was immediately 
marked out as a promising subject for plunder. The young 
laities evinced a strong desire to enter the lists with Miss Oelup- 
mere: thtur favourite mode of attack was by assault, and when 
each had seized an arm, the prisoner was so effectua^y secured 
£Qir4he nigkt that all attempts at escape were fruiUess and .utt* 
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availing. The family views were speedily developed, antt ftie 
object of their various machinations was not unwilling to in¬ 
dulge the Misses in a flirtation ; there was something peculiar¬ 
ly delightful in being selected from a host of half pay officers tO 
escort two dashing girls through a brilliant crowd; something 
delectably soothing in the sounds which greeted his raptured 
ears. “ W© can^t do without Mr. Webster; we must have Mr. 
Webster, he is quite of our set, we always patronize the York 
house club.” But while yielding to the blandishments of the 
sisters, he perceived the necessity of observing the strictest cau¬ 
tion with the brother whose designs were openly levelled against 
his pur.se. Webster, had vsuocessfully resisted every endeavour 
employed to inveigle him into deep play ; he declined becoming 
a member of any of the gambling clubs ; could not be induced 
to frequent places where games of chance were going on, and 
was upon his gnardwhenever the bottle was freely circulated in 
male coteries. Perceiving that his shyness would operate to his 
disadvantage ; dreading the power which Forde possessed, and 
which if turned against him would bring him into discredit in the 
upper circles : yet steadily determined not to hazard the chance 
of losing more than he could nftord to pay, or of acquiring the 
name of a gamester, a reputa^n which he well knew would mar 
all his prospects in life : when hardly pressed by an indefatiga¬ 
ble sharper, he ventured upon an experimeirt which he trusted 
would bring him ott' at a cheap rate. Affecting therefore to be 
confidential, he told his new friend that his hands were tied up 
in consequence of some severe losses which had reached his mo¬ 
ther’s ears, who, should he ever be known to touch a card again 
would inevitably leave him out of her Will. Forde listened to 
this statement with a countenance of such lowering expression, 
that th.e banker hastened to propitiate the demon of avarice so le¬ 
gibly pourtrayed in every lineament. ^ Consequently,” he con¬ 
tinued, “ I am prevented for the present even from taking up a 
bet, but though thus confoundedly hampered, 1 am no enemy to 
sport and shall be happy to add my quota to any amusement that 
may benefit the place. I have heard something about a subscrip¬ 
tion cup for tlie ensuing races, and am anxious to contribute SO 
pounds towards that, or any other scheme that may be proposed 
provided it can be done without my name appearing> and per¬ 
haps you will have the goodness to manage it for mein your own 
way. Forde pocketed the money, which happened to be a very 
seasonable supply with an assurance that the whole affair should 
be strictly su6 rosa —the clouds rolled off from his brow, and in 
high good humour be offered his services in procuring the do¬ 
nor the coveted admission to the list of forty bachelors, who were 
about to ^ve their annual ball to the ladies. Webster had'beeo 
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pai^tii^larly anxious to gain this point, he knew that Forde pos** 
sessed the power of defeating his wishes ; his long residence iu 
Bath giving him great ascendance with the conductors of fStes 
and festivals; which he might use against a stranger whose 
claims to the honour of being one of the forty were not unques¬ 
tionable. Arm in arm the friends proceeded to. the committee 
room, where a body of male gossips were assembled in grand de¬ 
bate upon the preliminaries of this weighty affair. (Economy be¬ 
ing a strong consideration in all matters relating to Bath splen¬ 
dour, the subscription was limited to six guineas, for which sum 
each member was to be entitled to five tickets besides bis own : 
three for ladies and two for gentlemen. A list of the Christian 
and surnames of all the guests was to be demanded for insertion 
in a book after the committee bad pronounced them to be admis¬ 
sible ; with a variety of other regulations to ‘secure the utmost 
degree of selectness at this exclusive ball; even the lady patron¬ 
esses at Almack’s were to be outdone, by the scrupulpsities of 
these male tabbies. But though cheapness was the order of the 
day the banker found to his cost that he was condemned to pay 
double prices. Forde who had fastened upon him with the tena¬ 
city of a leech happened not to have his purse about him on the 
day that the subscriptions were called for, and his friend could 
not do less than offer to accommodate him with the money. An 
attempt was made by the sisters to appropriate his tickets to them¬ 
selves, their brother’s being promis^, that is, sold to a rich vul¬ 
gar family who offered any sum for admission to a ball where 
they bad no chance of being invited: and negotiated the business 
through their hair dresser who obtained his per centage on the 
money. Webster’s tickets were however pre-engaged, and with no 
small degree of exultation he named Sir James Delamere and Mr. 
Winwood as the gentlemen. Miss Delamere, Mrs.Winwood, and 
Miss Broadacre as the ladies who had honoured him by accept¬ 
ing bis tick^. Their names were inserted with prompt alacri¬ 
ty by the Secretary, and the smiles, bows, and increased defer¬ 
ence of tile committee towards the friend of such distinguished 
persons, proved highly gratifying—the elated banker felt his 
' consequence: with me additions consciousness that he was lay¬ 
ing in a stock of the most pleasing reflections for the future. 
There were some' dissentient voices raised against Mr. Forde’s 
friends. The dis£q>prnbation being conveyed in low tones and 
doubting queries, thmr proposer found it expedient to assume a 
bullying sir, to silence where he could not convince. The chair¬ 
man 4ook the matter up, he observed that in consequence of the 
limited munber of submibers many of the best families in Bath 
were nnavoidably left out, and therefore the members should be 
inrticulai^ lardiil in oxaauaing the titles of their respective fto- 
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iqaaintance to admission : while disclaiming all wish td 
he offered a list of ladies and gentlemen for inspection who had 
requested hi# influence, and earnestly recommended the subscri¬ 
bers to revoke in their favour any promise not too solemnly piech^- 
ed. Forde affected to be highly indignant at the arbitrary mea¬ 
sures which the Committee attempted to enforce, descanted with 
warmth and animation upon the eligibility of his party, and fi¬ 
nally silenced all objections by observing that in preferring them 
to his own sisters, he had evinced the obligation he was under 
to fulfil his engagements and his own entire conviction of their 
admissability. 

The Misses Purde contrived to make themselves mistresses of 
the five tickets belonging to an unfledged youth, who possessing 
more money than wit fell easily into their snares; and procuring 
new ball dresses by the sale of the gentleman’s vouchers, they 
made a very magnificent appearance. Determined however that 
Mr. Webster should pay for ail the civility they bad lavished 
upon him, they employed him to procure a private box at the 
theatre on the night of a popular performance, and figured away^ 
in it on the must fashionable night at his expense ; as of course 
they entirely forgot to reimburse him for the sum he had paid 
down at the oflice : there were also concert tickets, lotteries, raf¬ 
fles, &c. which these able financiers managed to screw out of him; 
a series of constant though petty demands, which, together with the 
bills at York house and other necessary disbursements, made a 
fearful diminution in three hundred pounds. Since Beauchamp's 
departure, as he was no longer compelled to visit Bristol by 
stealth, he had attended very diligently to his business there, 
which was now drawing, to a close : under existing circum¬ 
stances therelbre he found it necessary to terminate the Batli 
campaign with the ensuing ball, notwithstanding the temptation 
held out by a projected dramatic fete, the Harmonic festival, aud 
a public breakfast at Sydney‘gardens. 

Despite of tlte melancholy conviction that be was assisting at 
tlie last of his triumphs ; when the important evening arrived, 
and decorated with an embroidered badge, aud a white wand ip 
his hand, who amid the select forty was so supremely blest as the 
provincial banker? it tell to his lot to usher the company thro' 
the antichamber into the illuminated ballroom, and no newly 
made Lord Mayor or other temporary potentate, ever peribnned 
the duties of oitice with more dignity.—In more request than 
ever on account of his stewardship, it was with considerable' difli- 
culty that he could disengage himself from clustering belles to 
devote the usual quantum of attention to Miss Delamere. There 
were moments in which to say nothing of the glaring advances 
ef the Misses Forde> the luuiisgttiaeii cneouragemcnt he noi- 
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ceiVed^from Miss Blenkinsop and Miss Broadacre, made idm 
stagger in his ideas of the policy of attaching himself so ex- 
«lasively to a young lady whose elevated situatiofi almost for- 
-bade hope. He began perchance too late, to see, that in all 

S robability the Nawaub would be much less scrupulous than the 
iaronet in his choice of a suitor for his daughter. The heiress 
was perfectly independent of aH controul, and would encounter 
few obstacles in an union with the man of her choice, and both 
-seemed quite ready to be won : but be could not command time 
enough to eflect the necessary alteration in his plans, his money 
was ebbing fast away ; it h^ purchased experience which now 
he feared would be useless, as he could neither obtain another 
f urlough, nor another three hundred pounds. 

These reflections made him melancholy and with sighs really 
drawn from the heart, he informed Miss Delamere that be was 
compelled to tear himself away from all the happiness that earth 
could offer. Tlie sympathizing fair one’s high spirits were im¬ 
mediately depressed, she could not endure the thought of parting; 
indeed he must not go: the blank he would leave in their socie¬ 
ty would be quite insupportable. Overcome by tender emotioti he 
stammered out that he had remained too long for his peace, he 
dared not urge the person most dear to a distracted bosom to 
share fortune so inadequate to her desert, and must bear the 
punishment due to a presumptuous passion. The lady sighed, 
looked sweetly conscious, and kindly forgiving; the gentleman 
uttered broken exclamations and hopes that she would not waste a 
thought upon the most devoted of lovers,a heart, a heart tliat would 
live upon the remembrance of her charms. A conversation wax¬ 
ing exceedingly interesting was interrupted by a summons t« 
join the Spanish dance, now in want of supporters. The enter¬ 
tainment drew to its close, and soon empty benches, drooping 
flowers, waiun^ lamps and fragments of fans alone remained to 
tell of fleeting joys. The bacheloi^ consoled themselves by sit¬ 
ting down to a second supper, and calling for Burgundy and 
burnt Champaigne drank deeply to the health of their fair guests. 
Webster anxious to drown thought, and willing to keep up his 
spirits to the last, forgot his usual prudence and added materially 
to the expenditure of the evening; at length be staggered ofl' to 
bed, and before his dizzy brain could separate the false from the 
true, the past from the present; while the glare and glitter of the 
late pageant came mingled with unpleasant reminiscences of 
money spent, and privations to ensue, a note was handed to him 
from Lady Helamere. Its contents were important. Informing 
him that her dear Caroline had made her acquainted with the 
tender nature of the conversation which had passed on the pre- 
<^diDg eveoiog, and of his hiteRded departure; she entwiaiaed. 
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a hope that if he would make an early call in Brook StrSetf ar-^ 
rangements might be effected which would preclude the necessi¬ 
ty of a separation between two persons whose mutual attach¬ 
ment she had long surmised. 

The banker’s affairs were now brought to an unexpected crisis, 
and while hope respecting the event of an interview on which so^ 
much depended preponderated, he felt by no means at ease 
while reflecting on the exposition which Ire would be called upon 
to make. The utmost adroitness he feared in concealing the un¬ 
favourable circumstances attending his birth and connexions, 
and in dilating upon his property, possession and prospects, could 
scarcely avail to soften the disappointment which a state of 
things so different from what might have been expected, inconse¬ 
quence of the tone he had assumed at Bath would in all probabi¬ 
lity create. Fortunately his misrepresentations had neither been 
veiw numerous nor very unpardonable, it is true he had talked 
rather high, of sending for horses which he did not keep, des¬ 
cribing carriages which he never possessed, had spoken of county 
meetings in a manner calculated to lead his auditors to infer that 
he had attended them in person, and had taken a part in their 
divscussions, and moreover had mentioned the names of lea¬ 
ding families in a manner betokening intimacy; with whom he 
had no acquaintance at all. Still unless he made a confession 
himself to this effect, a long time must elapse before these lapses 
could be discovered. Bewildered with conflicting thought the 
lover repaired to Brook Street and was admitted to an interview 
with the Baronet in the library. An awful affair. After rather an 
awkward pause, perceiving that he was expected to speak: 
ih allusion to his conversation with Miss Delamere, he apologi¬ 
zed for a declaration which he protested sprang from the im¬ 
pulse of the moment, and which he feared would be unsanctioned 
by the parents of a young lady on whom he was not in a situa¬ 
tion to make an adequate hetfleinent. The Baronet smiling gra¬ 
ciously replied that fortune was with him a minor consideration; 
as he was by no means of opinion that a large income was ne¬ 
cessary for domestic happiness, he knew no man to whom he 
would more readily consign one of the dearest treasures of hia 
heart, a beloved daughter: and then assuming a graver tone, 
added, peculiar circumstances have made my lady Delamere 
and myself extremely anxious to see Caroline respectably esta¬ 
blished, but before 1 enter into the delicate and I may say sacred 
detail of family history, I must require a solemn assurance that 
the confldence reposed in you shall never be betrayed; and that 
in the event a most unlikely one I should think, of the proposed 
alliance not taking place, you will engage to keep my present 
eommun^cfttion strictly conffned witiuii your own b^ast Asto- 
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ni#R'ed'’by so unexpected an exordium the banker gave his word 
of honour to maintain the most profound silence upon any and 
every statement that Sir James should think fit toohonoiu* him 
with. “ You will doubtless” returned the papa, “ be surprized 
to hear that Miss Delamere is in point of fact a widow; her 
marriage, an imprudent one, contracted clandestinely in Prance, 
and solemnized by a Catholic priest not being strictly legal, as 
it was unavowed during the husband’s life we have judged best 
to conceal from the world; she was as you may suppose, duped 
by no common arts. But had the man lived, he was a person 
that I should not have scrupled to receive as my son-in-law, his 
death rendered us unable to remedy the informalities of tha 
marriage, and in consequence of the impossibility of establish¬ 
ing Caroline’.s claim to another name, she has remained Miss 
Delamere. With a person of less feeling and discrimination, 
this untoward circumstance might operate to the dear girl’s dis¬ 
advantage ; but from you Mr. Webster I have a right to expect 
more liberal sentiments: the sincerity of your attachment I 
cannot doubt, and I trust that the whole business may be ar¬ 
ranged to our mutual satisfaction. Caroline’s portion is ten 
thousand pounds, though this sum at first sight may appear dis¬ 
proportionate to my income, yet when you consider that I have 
a large family of younger children to bring up, the girls to edu¬ 
cate, and introduce, the boys to set forward in life, you will per¬ 
ceive that it would be imprudent in me to part with a larger sum, 
and as this shall be paid into your own hands, to be embarked 
if you think fit, in the mercantile house of-which I understand 
from my country correspondents you are a member : it will be 
more advantageous to you than a^more ample fortune which 
would be tied up in settlements. 

I will make you a farther allowance of 300 per annum for my 
daughter’s life, to devolve at her death to younger children, and 
this I will engage to secure at my decease. I will also enable 
you to begin a new eatablishment comfortably, by a present of 
the necessary furniture, plate, &c. with 1000;^' for current ex- 
pences /you will take these into consideration, and give me an an¬ 
swer as soon as you have decided. 

Poor Webster was “ perplexed in the extreme,” the Baronet 
bribed high, but he doubted whether he had thought fit to com- 
aounicate the whole truth respecting his daughter’s alleged mar- 
riatge : he was afraid to ask a single question, or to betray the 
sli^itest suspicion of this mysterious transaction; easily perceiv¬ 
ing that he Was expected to take every thing uttered by such 
high authority for granted. Little time was allowed for delibe¬ 
ration, tlie Baronet not choosing to withdraw and leave him to 
•oHtaiy cogitation, but seeming to entertain no doubt of an im- 
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mediate and jojful acceptance. The advantai^es of Ruch'fl con¬ 
nexion were discoverable at a single glance, they cnnld not be re¬ 
linquished without a straggle; and as the most distant approach 
to hesitation, would in all probability give offence ; the banker 
prudently determined to gulp down the disagreeable part of the 
intelligence, and take the great man’s offer with thankfulness. 
Miss Delamere fatigued by the last night’s exertions was not vi¬ 
sible, and it was arranged that she should meet her betrothed at 
dinner. Lady Delamere however requested to see her son-in-law 
elect immediately, who, ushered into her dressing room was re¬ 
ceived in so touching a manner, that overcome by the tender 
emotions produced by such an affecting interview ; the secret 
mortification attendant upon the late discovery—the broad light 
thrown upon the baronet’s motives for his extraordinary condes¬ 
censions, vanished at the sight of a mother's tears, the agitating 
exhibition of parental anxiety. To be enabled to soothe the sor¬ 
rows of a lady of rank,, to calm her perturbed spirit by assur¬ 
ances of undeviating atiention to the precious trust reposed in 
him—It was too much, too pathetic, his eyes filled, his 
heart swelled, he felt a choking sensation in his throat, he 
was all sensibility immersed in the luxury of pensive bliss. 
A drive in the phaeton completed the banker’s intoxication, 
he w'ould not have exchanged situations with any man up¬ 
on earth: passing Miss Blenkinsop and Miss Broadacre, 
he facilitated himself upon the superiority of Lis choice ; 
contrasting the personal charms and mental accomplishments of 
Miss Delamere, with their plain faces and vapid manners. The 
morning was spent in pleasant talk of the late ball, with various 
pedestrian and equestrian .loungers encountered in the drive ; 
and at the seven o’clock dinner, the lover not only appeared du¬ 
ly .sensible of his, good fortune, but absolutely enraptured with 
the prospects before him. Mi8.s Delamere. pensive, yet pleased, 
put on an air of languor exceedingly becoming : be pressed her 
hand, played with a stray ringlet and called her “ Caroline,” 
How he congratulated himself upon his decision! What fatnily 
altogether could compare with the Delamere’s ? such exquisite 
propriety of conduct, so well judging, such high principles, so 
candid, open, liberal, affable, and dignified, their alliance might 
do honor to a prince. 

The following day the engagement was made public by the 
appearance of the happy pair arm in arm and tete a tete walk¬ 
ing through Melson Street: reports flew about which received 
confirmation from the principal milliner, who was enjoined to 
manufacture bridal robes with all possible dispatch : the aid of 
lawyers not being requisite^ delay, became unnecessary, more 
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es^ecfially as all parties equally desired to bring the affair to R 
speedy conclusion. 

The banker had taken the tide of forlune at the jflood, a lucky 
combination of events smoothed the path before him : his part¬ 
ners were much pleased by his dexterous management of the bu¬ 
siness in Bristol. Messrs. Grubb and Skinflint discovering the 
gay career of the Bath beau formed a very erroneous estimate of 
his mercantile abilities, and in attempting a gross imposition over 
reached themselves, and led to an expose extremely beneficial to 
the interests of the country bank. Webster made the most of 
this circumstance, his employers gave him credit for peculiar di¬ 
ligence and sagacity, he was entrusted with another commission 
and no longer having any motive for concealing the real cause of 
his journey to the west of England, Sir Jas. Delainere with 
prompt kindness offered to make a little excursion to Clifton 
with his family while the business was pending, its final conelu- 
sion would oblige him to spend a short time in London, and 
thus he would be enabled to protract the bridal tour. An age of 
happiness was crowded into the space of ten days. Clifton seemed 
as delightful as Bath had been, the promenades, the drives, the 
balls, the parties were exactly to his taste. Another gratification 
by no means of minor import consisted in rattling down the nar¬ 
row streets of Bristol astonishing the clerks and porters by ap¬ 
pearing at the doors of their masters’ counting houses in the 
gayest turn out—waiting at the corner of the exchange white the 
groom enquired at the post office for letters, and bringing out 
the landlord and all the waiters of the Bush tavern bowing to the 
ground at his slightest behest. These delights gave way to 
the passing hours and brought rounc( the nuptial day with asto¬ 
nishing rapidity. The wedding took place at an early hour on 
the morning of Saturday, that being the most fashionable period 
of the week. Nothing could be better arranged than its an¬ 
nouncement in the papers—Amid Mrs. Webster’s various specu¬ 
lations had been the purchase of a small cottage which 
having undergone various alterations and improvements from 
the hands of a lover of the picturesque ; had been decorated by 
a spendthrift tenant in a very shewy style, and with its orchard 
garden, and paddock, in all about 6 acres, dignified with the 
title of “ Woodlands." The banker did not scruple as his mother’s 
heir to substitute the unpretending elegance of this place of abode 
for the town in which strictly speaking he bad resided from his 
infancy 1 The paragraph accordingly ran thus. “ At Queen-square 
chapel Saturday the 20th of April, by the very Revd. the dean 

of —^—• Rulit. Webster, Esqr. of Woodlands in the county of-- 

toGaroKne eldest daughter of Sir Jas. Delamere, Bart, otnltham- 
stede Park Nottinghamshire." The bride wga decorated with 
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prescribed quantity of jewels and Brussels lace, the brides¬ 
maids Miss Blenkinsop and Miss Broarlacre attired with appro¬ 
priate splendjfur ; the breakfast combined all the delicacies in 
and out of season, and the happy pair took the route to Chelten¬ 
ham in an elegant travelling chariot and 4, pursuing their way by 
easy stages through Oxford to London. On their arrival in the 
metropolis they took up their abode at one of the most fashiona¬ 
ble hotels in St. James’s street, and now Mr. Webster became 
fully aware of the extent of his good fortune in waiving all unsea¬ 
sonable scruples in the choice of a wife. The bride acquainted 
her fashionable friends and relatives with her residence in Lon¬ 
don, and cards and invitations were left at the door. Lady AI- 
vendown who was nearly connected with the Delanieres, paid a 
friendly visit and asked the new named couple to meet a select 
party at dinner at her house in Hill street on the following day. 
In a must delightful flutter of spirits the banker followed his ele¬ 
gant bride into the di’awing room, where the visitors were all as¬ 
sembled. The groupe consisted of the hostess, the hon. Mr. and 
Miss TrevyIlian, her youngest son and daughter, the countess of 
Kilruddery and lady Emily Jermagne, lord and lady John Les- 
sington, Mr. and Lady Louisa Mansel, Lord Munsterhaven, Sir 
Marcus Coinyne Wilbrahara, Col. Ponsonby of the Guards, and 
lastly Mr. and Mrs. Greyson Blondeville who happened to be in 
town at the time. 

The newspapers containing an account of the banker’s marriage 
by some accident had escaped Mrs. Blondeville's notice, she was 
therel’ore totally unprepared for his elevation, and her surprise 
at meeting a person whom she held so much beneath her notice 
in the society of individuals of the highest rank, even surpassed 
the panic of astonishment produced by his unexpected appear¬ 
ance at her own ball.« The punishment due to her insulting 
treatnient of an unintentional offender was at hand. She now ap¬ 
peared in the capacity of a^tranger with no pretensions to any 
particular mark of attention from the male guests, and when din¬ 
ner was announced the cofnpany pursuing their own inclinations 
paired ofl'in the following manner. The Countess of Kilruddery 
and Mr. Trevyllian, Lady John Lessington and Mr, Mansel, La¬ 
dy Louisa Mansel and Mr. Greyson Blondeville, Lady Emily 
Jermagne and Sir Marcus Coniyne Wilbraliam, Mrs. Webster 
and Col. Ponsonby, Lord John Lessington waited to escort La¬ 
dy Alverdowu, Miss Trevyllian bad secured the arm of Lord 
Munsterhaven, and Mrs. Greyson Blondeville left without any 
other conductor, must either walk alone or accept the remaining 
gentleman, Mr. Webster. The banker as much surprised, but 
not sharing in the lady’s annoyance at this unlooked for remma- 
tre, though a little cUsconcerted by the awkwardness of hU situ- 
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a^oiH yet evinced a very creditable degree of self possossion. 
Perceiving bis fair enemy’s dilemma^ be shook off bis nervous sen¬ 
sations^ and stepping forward with as much of the^ air acquired at 
Bath, as his perturbation would admit, offered hisarm^ it was ta¬ 
ken and this strangely matched pair descended the ^tair case toge¬ 
ther, and sate next each other at table. The lady had never ielt 
so ill at ease in her life, however well inclined to be disdainful she 
was obliged to relax in her hauteur, she saw that Mrs. Webster 
was evidently a person of birth and fashion, well acquainted with, 
and well received people of rank to whom she herselt was un¬ 
known, that Mr. Webster's late forwardness was subdued into a 
qui^ demeanor offering no subject for remark—^he spoke little 
but seemed free from embarrassment and answered readily, and 
to the purpose when addressed : all this was incomprehensible 
and slie felt in a novel situation unable to come to a decision and 


completely at a loss respecting the line of conduct she must fi¬ 
nally adopt. Mr. Greyson Blondeville with bis usual good 
sense and good nature, acknowledged his country acquaintance 
invited him to take wine, and related the latest provincial intelli¬ 
gence for lus especial benefit. This was by far the wisest course 
and the squeamish dame, though loathing the idea of the humili¬ 
ating retraction of her former scorn, soon found that she must 
perforce bend to circumstances, and burying the past in oblivion 
propitiate the man who was more than ever the object of her ha¬ 
ired and contempt. 

Mrs. Webster had remarked the style and appearance of Mrs. 
Blondeville, and learned with much pleasure that she was a resi-* 
deut of the borough town in which she was destined to take up 
her abode ; and %vhen the gentlemen re-entered the drawing 
room she communicated her thoughts to her husband. ^ You 


must introduce me to your friend, 1 am sure we shall be eX 9 ellent 
neighbours.” The request, and the remark were made in tones 
audible to the whole party. It was no place for a display of im¬ 
pertinence and as the banker chose to await some advance 
there was nothing left for the lady but to accede with becoming 
grace. The next morning Mrs. Blondeville, who to do her jus¬ 
tice never pahtonised* half measures, was the earliest visitor in 
St. James^ street. A party was immediately arranged for the 
Opera; the bride had the command ofa noble relative’s box, most 
desirably^situated in the first or grand tier, immediately over the 
No objection was now even felt to appear in public with 
Sbr* Webster, since under no other cireumstances oouJid the lady 
ho^ to be M brilliantly accommodated. 

Thd banker had never visited the Opera before, it gave a new 
of fahy land, eclipsing in its glittering accompaniments 
toe hitherio unequalled splendour of the Bath rooms : Us wiHs 
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Bad Considerately supplied him with a cicerone in the person of a 
young cousin, and at the expiration of an hour, passed in almost 
speechless delight he became according to his own expression^ 
“ quite at home.” He visited the Winwoods in their box, chat¬ 
ted with Beauchamp, whom he met in the lobby and who return¬ 
ed his greeting very cordially there by encouraging him to intro¬ 
duce his earliest fashionable friend to his wife and thus confirming 
as she was then seated tete a tete with Mrs. Blondeville the boast 
of his intimacy with that superfine belle. He next made the 
circle of the pit, speaking en passant with Mr. Trevyllian, Lord 
Munsterhaven, and Col. Ponsonby, and having been well received 
by all these grandees, ventured to pay his respects to Lady idven- 
down ; herparty occupied a double box,and it was soon joined by 
Lord John Lessington, whose parliamentary views rendering him 
anxious to secure the assistance of an active friend in the borough 

of-became prodigal of the most condescending civilities. 

Vouchers from the Duchpss, his mother were offered for the ensu¬ 
ing charity ball at Almacks, including Mr. and Mrs. Greysoa 
Blondeville who were thus indebted to their parvenu friend for an 
admission to an assembly only inferior to the select meeting on 
Wednesdaynights, and which did just as well to talk about in the 
country. The evenings during the banker’s stay in town were filled 
up by a grand entertainment at Lady Alvendown’s, Lady Louisa 
Maiisel’s rout, Lady Kilruddery's concert, Almacks, Mr. Win- 
wood’s ball, a second opera and a splendid assembly at Lady John 
Lessington’s. The mornings after transacting business in thd city 
were spent in shopping, visiting, public exhibitions and the drive 
in Hyde Park. 3Irs. Webster was fond of pictures, and Som¬ 
erset house being open, sho appointed her husband to meet her 
there upon his return from the city. True to the moment bo 
arrived before the .carriage; anticipating the pleasure of band¬ 
ing his elegant wife from her elegant equipage in the full view 
of a gaping multitude, while founging idly under the colonnade 
awaiting the appearance .of his bride, the neglected relatives of 
Gray’s Inn were recalled to his remembrance by a smart stap oa 
the shoulder: turning suddenly round he was unexpectedly and 
most disagreeably confronted by Mr. Richard Tapper and his 
two sisters arm in arm and brandishing catalogues of the pic¬ 
tures. On the one side broad grins and congratulations prevail¬ 
ed, on the other Unmitigated chagrin. Pleading ati engagement 
the embarrassed bridegroom, after a very brief salutation tried 
to get away, but his cousins were not so easily shaken off. Lord 
love him they wanted to know all how and about the wedding 
which had cut such a splash in the papers. The young ladiol 
declared that the perusal had “ strudk them all of a heap.** Mr.* 
l^oBard «|yled it; high rig and a ram yo;” awearing that if hd 
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ba3 jessed the time o’ day’* when he was at Bath and found 
out what Bobb^ was arter, he’d have stuck up to the heiress 
himself and spoiled his diversion. In the midst o& this charming 
conversation the expected carriage drove up and making a des¬ 
perate effort to disengage himself, the perplexed banker hasten¬ 
ed to the curb stone, Richard Tupper also, nothing daunted, fol¬ 
lowed to assist, while the sisters remained under the pillars, “put¬ 
ting themselves to rights,” as they awaited an introduction which 
they fondly deemed to be inevitable. But while Dick was on the 
point of reiterating “ Go it Bobby” even bis effrontery receiv¬ 
ed a check by a look of ineffable contempt cast upon him by the 
bride. Webster seized the propitious moment to lead her away, 
leaving the whole party more astonished and “ struck of a heap” 
than before. Webster the next morning wrote his cousin a civil and 
even friendly letter, explaining Uie impossibility of continuing on 
their former intimate footing,now that he had married a lady whose 
ideas on all subjects connected with manners and amusements were 
so totally different from those cherished by the rest of his family 
and expressing an earnest desire to remain upon affectionate terms 
with himself and his sisters, provided they would be satisfied w ith 
the degree of attention, his altered situation enabled him to ofi'er. 
Tliis communication produced a bitter retort^not content with pour¬ 
ing out his indignation upon paper,Richard Tupper heroically as¬ 
sured his cousin that whenever they should meet he would give 
him “ apiece of his mind;” circumstances were however inauspici¬ 
ous to the wrathful kinsmen’s intended achievement, chance only 
threw him once more in the banker’s way. The one horse chaise 
came into momentary contact with the landaulet in Hyde Park, 
Webster was upon the box having accommodated Mrs. Greyson 
Blondeville with his seat in the carriage, she returned this kind¬ 
ness by pointing out the inelegant equipage beside them, to her 
companion’s notice, observing at the same time. “ And it belongs 
I declai'e to some new cousins of yotirs.” Richard seemed ready 
primed for an assault,and Miss Sally his sister tossed her plumes in 
such lof^ displeasure, that had not a movement obliged both carri¬ 
ages to advance in opposite directions, the park loungers would 
have doubtless been edified by a grand display of oratory couch¬ 
ed in the most approved phraseology of Gray's Inn lane. Webster 
congratulated himself upon the escape, but in turning round to 
address some careless observation to the ladies in the carriage, 
was somewhat dismayed by the persevering malice of his fair e- 
' aamy who was amusing herself by describing, and commenting 
npwi tho Ablations to whom she affected to conclude the bride 
JwdbeeB, orwould be introduced. This illnatured communication 
evinced deep ingratitude, for Mrs. Blondeville had acquired seve- 
4|al fashioaMde ncquamtauce^ and gained the entiro coniidejaceia* 
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«f scleral fashionable parties through the interest of her new Asso¬ 
ciates. In visiting London she bad wandered into a strange latitude 
in which she found much of her con.sequence diminished. Persons 
who had willingly accepted her hospitalities in the country had nei¬ 
ther time nor inclination to return them in the metropolis : a few 
only of her intimate acquaintance possessed houses in town, of 
these few the majority had engagements which prevented them 
from seeing her very often, seme felt a disinclination to take their 
carriages into the odd out of the way corner at the upper end of 
Beauinont-street, where she had established herself with an inva¬ 
lid aunt whom nobody knew. Her own carriage was undergoing 
repair, she was therefore obliged to be content with a second-hand 
vehicle, lent by the coachmaker and job horse.s to match. It was 
consequently exceedingly convenient to command a seat in an 
elegant landaulet,and to spend the greater part of every day with the 
Websters in St. James' street,where she had an opportunty of be¬ 
coming acquainted with the bride’s noble connexions,and was often 
included in the invitations of their friends. With the Winwoods 
whose visiting list was not at present very extensive, a wonderful 
intimacy took place : she was asked with “ herfrisnds the Web¬ 
sters,” to their dinner parties and tigured off in their general muster 
at their ball. This party also gave the banker an opportunity of 
acquitting himself of his debt to Beauchamp, he begged leave to 
bring him in his wife’s suite, gave him a few hints respecting Miss 
Broadacre which were not wasted upon empty air, a flirtation took 
place, ending in due time rao.st happily in St. George’s church. 

Webster though in his heart cursing the malevolence which 
prompted the disagreeable intelligence which his wife learned 
from her new associate, yet.knew too well the ladies potency in 
his native town to resent the communication. Unfortunately he 
could, not live always iA Bath or London, where he had learned to 
think himself a marvellous proper man, and Mrs. Blondeville’s pa¬ 
tronage was not to be slighted in a place where he felt naturally 
anxious to secure a handsome reception for his bride : and where 
in the absence of Lady Alvendown, she might be subjected to 
slights until her real claims to notice were discovered. Mrs. Web¬ 
ster with a large share of good nature and of good sense also, 
notwithstanding the misfortune of her early life, had in conse¬ 
quence of that accident become a thorough womaiof the world, 
she knew she had no chance of moving in the sphere from 
which she had descended, she was haiq)y at having escaped the 
utter seclusion to which she must have submitted had she failed 
to secure a husband in Bath, she owed her chance of retaining .a 
name and rank in life, entirely to her mother’s tenderneM, .w]|o 
had persuaded the Baronet to hush up a disagreeable afi’air aad 
nmrry his daughter, to some person not uLasitoationtobe thaiu- 
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qmSiti^e, rather than make the family disgrace public by remeV^ 
ing her from her sisters ip a manner tending to excite suspicion. 
The prudent management of all parties produced the happiest 
resplto, the bride well content with the second rate splendour of a 
comikry town, made herself agreeable to the demi fashionables with 
whom she was fated to associate. The bridegroom after enjoy¬ 
ing the nine days’ wonder which his marriage occasioned, experi¬ 
enced the more solid advantages of elevation in the banking 
l^use, the open palms and open doors of those whose hands and 
houses had been shut against him, and the glory of producing at 
his table, the finest pine-apples, grapes, and venison ever seen in 
the town, fresh and in profusion from the seat of his father-in-law 
the Baronet of Elkenstede park. Too much space has been occupi¬ 
ed by the banker’s adventures to admit of farther detail, the read¬ 
er is therefore requested to imagine the effect produced by the 
appoarance of the bridal pair at their future residence. How 
so^e of the gossips decided that it must have been a take in on 
the gentleman’s part, and how others reported on the best autho¬ 
rity, that Miss Delamere had fallen so deeply in love at first right 
that she was not to be persuaded out of her choice, and had made 
two attempts upon her life before her parents would give their 
consent. How Miss Maria Crump fell into hysterics at church but 
whether at the sight of her false swain, or the briihi’s lace pelisse, 
remained doubtful. How she married soon after oat of spite, and 
ft great many other hows too tedious to mention. 

As the rigid moralist may possibly object to the foregoing 
pages on the ground that they do not convey any salutary lesson 
to the mind, bat rather tend to shew that mean and crooked po- 




licy, the grossest selfishness aud most unmeasured effrontery, ad¬ 
ded to very moderate abilities may lead to fortnne and to happi¬ 
ness, instead of ehoiting the deserved revtard of universal repro- 
Imtion it may ka necessary to state that in drawing sketches of 
society, as aoclefy really exists. What is aptly termed 'poetical 
juctice would ipjure the picture, inasmuch as it would destroy 
the resen^hhiBce. The mort prosperous persons are not general¬ 
ly speaking, those who have best merited prosperity, for the latter 
ana less emeulated to straggle through the world—the low mind- 
faase.ihe cold and hollow hearted, will stoop to expedients 
i^nfwihioh noble and generous mind revolt, and are successful. 
‘Wptmdagthe world, in its true colours, in exhibiting the frequent 
iriaa^hs of all that is mean, paltry and contemptible, the aim of 
tiw artirt u not the. ^couragement of virtue; on the contrary 
^liaoldeotiif thus affording an accurate representation of scenes 
'UfOil eharaeiersisto teadi^ better portioa of mankind to look 
the n!War<d o£ tiiwweU doing beyond the confines ef a vain 
.md world. That ea^ly happiness i« not the rasak 
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of virtue, forms one of those incontrovertible facts which aftei^the 
experience of ages it would be folly to dilate upon. The mere pos¬ 
session of soipe of the most exalted virtues entails the certainty 
of suffering a proportionate degree of pain. Who can cherish 
true sensibility, who can be perfectly disinterested, tenderly af¬ 
fectionate, or generously confiding, without sustaining the sever¬ 
est injury from wounded feelings, from unrequited fondness, 
from ingratitude, and from injustice. The good and evil of this 
world are in perpetual collision, it is not possible for the excellent 
and the upright to avoid the wounds aimed by countless darts, 
nor can they hope that in society where pretensions and appear¬ 
ances carry every thing before them, that modest merit and humble 
worth shall be warmly patronized, or justly appreciated. 


TO MARY. 

BY R. CALDBR CAMPBEJLli. 


I. 

Far thro’ the lapse of years. 

Blended with smiles and tears 
Thy name comes o’er me, like the dreamed-of swell 
Of home's own seas, which brings 
To memory many things 

or mingled grief and pain, pent in the spirit’s cell. 

II . 

Like the pure flames, that burn 
In that same golden urn 
To high Minerva, Wisdom’s Queen, devoted,'^ 

Which, Amianthus-fed 
Ne’er tremble, or are dead. 

Thy image in my heart lives bright, altho’ unnoted! 

lU. 

There’s not a gentle sound, 

A perfume floating round,— 

A sight of beauty on the senses flung* 

That wafts not to my view 
In colours, oh! how true I 

Thy voice^ and all the charms that to thy being clung! 

‘ V << Like the Hama el theft hiap derptfd to Miaarra, whose 

AuiaathttS never eouumea i” TrwtU c/ 4nt«ner—vol. t, ST. 
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** Great Bahrlon her hau^htr walla will praise. 

And sharped steeples high shot up in air ; 

Greece will the old Ephesian butldinga Maze, ^ 

And Nvlus" nurslings their pTramids fair ; 

The same yet enunring GreAte will tell the atorj 
Of Jore’a great imaire in Olrtnpua placed ; 

Mausolus* work will be the Carian'e glory, 

And Crete will boast tho Labyrinth, now razed ; 

The antique Rhodian will likewise set iorth 
The great Coloss, erect to memory ; 

And what else in the world is of like worth, 

Some greater learned wit will magnify : 

But T will sing, above all monnments. 

These fairer works, the world's great wonderments/' 

5p#iucr« 


As the denizen of a state famed for past or present superio- 
rify in arts or arms, is usually apt and frequently permitted to 
arrogate to himself a consequence beyond what his own per¬ 
sonal attributes might warrant his pretensions to; so to have 
been long, more particularly in our youth, the resident of a 
spot remarkable tor natural or artificial beauty, tends strongly 
to engender a feeling inimical to a fair estimate of foreign excel¬ 
lence, which, with others, unprejudiced, passes for perfection. 
There has been in every stage of the great and ever varying 
drama of life, some bright star of the ascendant that would 
seem almost to warrant an assumption of pre-eminence even 
from the chance circumstance of hereditary connection with it; 
which has been often sought as paramount to all of real worth 
that fate or fortune had bestowed. The Caesars, when rulers 
of the world, were more proud to be dee^ned by that worlvl the 
descendants of ^neas; and the proudest of them sighed, 
amidst the splendors of Rome, to fix ihe seat of his empire in a 
desert, because that desert was the plain of Troy. In the same 
pride of high and mighty associations, was doubtless breathed 
the triumphant annunciation of a young gentleman to a school¬ 
fellow at home, that'his town was probably all be described it: 
for his part, he came from India—from the City of Palaces!’— 
It was all sufficient: Coventry was no more mentioned ; and 
the young Bengalee, for the remainder of his stay at Rugby, was 
commonly known and laughed at as the ' Count Palatine.’* 
lliis anecdote has stood father to the following reflections ; 
and these again have prompted such remarks as the subject has 
seemed to invite ; and which, however valueless in other respects, 
be acceptable for their fidelity, and as exhibiting what it is 

* A fiut. 
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that has conferred a dignity upon this city, which all acknow-^ 
ledge, with, in many instances, as little thought of the honor 
they confer of the claims of the object to what they yield so 
unheediiigly. 

What the poets and others of days gone by, did for Troy, for 
Corinth or for Rome, common fame has performed for this 
our city of Calcutta. In the course of less than half a 
century, it is become, like the capital of Constantine, the won¬ 
der of the world, and a growing monument of man's power, 

? >erseverance, and invention. We are often led, and often mis- 
ead others to admire objects which we have only superficially 
examined, or never seen perhaps, by the praises bestowed upon 
them, and accepted on hear-say, by the multitude. * What eve¬ 
ry body says must be true/ Not always: strictly speaking, sel¬ 
dom : but at times it is so ; and in the instance of this our me¬ 
tropolis, it is a pleasing task to exhibit the justice with which 
her magnificent title has, been spontaneously declared her right 
and, as such, universally admitted and bestowed by her rivals of 
all nations. 

What this city, so imperially designated, was at the no very 
distant period of a single century, it is not our purpose to in¬ 
quire. The site was what such a site could only have been be- 
ibre the waters and the waste made way for the habitations of 
civilized life, which now fill the space they occupied. Like the 
coveted Iliori of Csesar, Calcutta lies on a vast plain, not of ups 
and downs like that falsely so called of the Scamander, but a 
perfect level, a plain in the true sense of the word. No Ida, no 
vile wall of a Gargarus intercepting the eastern breezes (in all 
countries so precious and so prized); but one interminable expanse 
of uufeatured space, in that and all directions, from the moun¬ 
tain-barrier of Tibet und China, to the Ocean. Behold her re- 
fleeted in that noble stream, whose brightness is tempered with 
the varied soil ol' its course orf a tliousand miles; the harbour of 
her fleets ; far, far surpassing the boasted Hellespont! wafting not 
only Imr navies, with their wealth, to all the quarters of the globe, 
but the dead, in all the becoming humility of unattired nature, to 
their eternal homes, and all that there'awaits them I Blessed site! 
and thrice favored people to have obtained it, as you have done 
for this the queen of your Eastern Empire ! Except on the 
western coast of lovely Italy, about Terracina, Poestum, and a 
few other spots of long established celebrity, there are none upon 
earth that might be fairly compared with this Eden of your selec¬ 
tion I Soil, climate, all combined to render it worthy alike of 
your taste, your prudence, and your wisdom ! Some have rejeo 
ted all other attractions and inducements to the choice, and have 
attributed it alone to the striking congeniality of the climate to 
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Euro)>ean constitutions, as evinced in the florid and health-beani'* 
inff complexions of tliose whose shortest sojourn affords the 
opportunity of proving the fact: but in the mi4st of so much, 
presenting itself, it were presumption to adopt this. The truth 
is, the recornmend^ntions, judging from our own knowledg'e of 
those which still exist, must have been so various, that common 
sense and common justice equally require that we impute the se¬ 
lection to a felicitous perception and appreciation of the singu¬ 
larly happy combination of them all. 

It is usual in describing cities, to notice more particularly 
their public buildings ; both from their being generally in them¬ 
selves more interesting as works, or repositories of works of art, 
and as associated with acts and transactions that have brought 
honor (or disgrace, as it may be) on tlie place, and on our nature. 
Calcutta is rich in her display of such ediiices, and without a te¬ 
dious advertence to the deeds which have immortalized them 
(which so many have smiled or sigh.ed over), or the beauties 
they contain (which it were vain to attempt to enumerate), we 
will select a few of the most conspicuous, and from them show 
how fertile the genius and vast the mental capabilities, which 
could have conceived even a portion of the mighty whole—which 
we turn from contemplating with a feeling towards our country¬ 
men, as peculiar, as t will be confessed it is appropriate and 
merited. 

But before entering upon our analysis, it may be as well to 
premise that a silly idea has prevailed as to the want of the ma¬ 
terial which alone can lend dignity to architecture; that because 
we have notstone^we must necessarily be destitute of what, hav¬ 
ing admired in that vsubstance, we mistakenly suppose can 
reach excellence in no other. We forget that some of the fin¬ 
est and most perfect remains of antiquity'are of a stucco .more 
durable tlian stone itself ; and that this has been in the most 
magnificent instances the beautifill veil to the coarser material 
the absence of which has been here regretted. “ Materials in 
“ architecture are like words in phraseology ; having separately 
“ but little power ; and they may be so arranged as to excite ri- 
“ dicule, disgust, and even contempt; yet when combined with 
“ skilly expressed with energy, they actuate the mind with un- 
“ bounded sway. An able writer can move even in rustic lan- 
^ guage, and the masterly disposition of a skilful artist will dig- 

ttify the meanest materials ; while the weakest efforts of the 
^ignorant render the taost costly enrichments despicable.”*—^ 
Thus JHUch was deemed due to the only great objection that 
iatKpem plausibly urged against us ; and if we prove that 
jESmuia at our disposal have been well applied we doubt 

f Tcwiiw on Atehitectars^ 
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still to maintain the palm i^bicb ouriVienJs lir- 
oiir rueaiics (if we have such) hitlieito uot 
putc(L 

Our fU^lcutta stucco is a close 




and 
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of a s'll 


saiubf 'tu . Of course it is, in coiuDion with i 

else, iiahie to injury by the weather, which in Ihi, .m,.,- 
atr. i-, pi ruliurly prejudicial to all, vegelatioii e\c'c[;U‘A, 
r\j>n*rAl to its inllaeuce : but our genius has tnu.n}dicd 
o\ci* the lucoiiveiuence. Instead of, as with the antieuts, inak- 
i,.g the surbice oi the wall to which the stucco is appli¬ 
es, iib rough as possible, to insure a hriu adhesion, our 
buil'dcra huish tlie brick-work with the closest pointing; so 
tiiui luc piaster, never strongly attached, soon disengages 
it^:rlf and separates—but not in small patelies, as if from partial 
di« ay or injury—no—but in large sheets and masses, as if 
a'^h^.iiiod to hide the nobler work it luid concealed, or in 
innie llnit it hud been regarded worthy to stand in con- 
in*<‘lion \vit.a it. It not uncommon at the end of the rainy 
season, to see a wall entirely stripped of this superfluous co¬ 
vering ; thereby, amongst other advantages, allowing a cemve- 
niciit inspection of rents and injuries, wliich might else have 
escaped observation, and exposed the inmates of the dwelling 
unconsciously to danger. Another sample of good taste should 
also be recorded. Every one knows how time soltens the oflen- 
sive glare of, and harmonizes, a new edifice with the landscape 
which it is surrounded : but this work of time is slow and 
gradual. Here, by a liberal mixture of animal and vegetable 
matter with the tinishing wash whicli forms the completion of 
the structure, that is accomplished in a single season which, 
with pure mineral substances, years would not eliect. A house 
may lie, after the lapse of a single autumn from its erection, as 
black, green and'grey as any baronial castle of Europe of many 
centuries, with the aid,•in* the latter instance, of moss and 
ivy, and whatever else age and the weather may have contri¬ 
buted to adorn it. 


Not to dwell longer upon generals, we merely observe that 
the romantic windings of the streaufs of the neighbouring Hun- 
derbuns evidently supplieil the original plan of our city. Of 
late, some changes had crept in, in the more iQodern portion; 
but this did not meet with favor ; and Chowringhee par¬ 
ticularly, to whicli the magnates of the place a few years 
aince resorted, as superior from its airiness an.l regularity, is 
fast assuming the more iuartiticial sinuosities just a'luded to, ia 
imitation of which the city having been lirst planned and 
brought to flourish, the people naturally preferred them; upon 
the sound principle probably upon which the nations by which 
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they'iarc iurrotinded are in the habit of proceedinp^, who never 
deviate in their p^eneratioo from the practice of their fathers. 

As the first edifice in point of size and consequence, we wiH 
begin our review with the Government House, Tlie general 
plan of this building would appear to have been taken from 
JLdrd Scarsdale’s seat of Kedleslon in Derbyshire: but the ar¬ 
chitect has so iniproved upon the original, as to leave it a 
question how far it is equitable to attribute the devSigu to any 
source but his own unaided invention. The centre building of 
Kedleston rises higher than the wings or pavilions; wdnch, too, 
are of an inferior oider; the former being of tlie Corinthian, these 
of the Ionic. The whole is built of stone ; and is remarkable for 
ihe classic elegance which pervades it both outwardly and within. 
The entrance hall is particularly admired for its beautiful pro¬ 
portions, and richness yet chasteness of decoration. In the 
Government House of the City of Palaces, the grandeur of 
efl’ecl and variety of exterior embellishment, has been allained 
in a mode equally novel and pleasing. The centre and pavi¬ 
lions are all equal in height, in the four several fronts; and all 
that constitutes architectural distinction is in strict accordance 
on every side, each with the rest: but here shines forth the 
master Land of the architect! Instead of frittering away his 
materials, as (w};atever taste may assert to the contrary) the 
Kedleston w orthy has done, in broken masses of various heights, 
ciders and oiTiaments, he has given us four deeply indented 
fronts (well calculated, as was of course intended with refer- 
‘etjce to the climate,) to concentrate the sun’s rays, from its 
rising to its setting; the columns and pilasters, of the same 
proportior, and plain throughout? a handsome stjle of iowir/ 
with thrice happy thought l—a continued Corinthian entabla¬ 
ture, as richly (chiseled, I was about to say) tioweled as good 
plaster would admit of—thus blending these two beautiful or¬ 
ders in a manner that is quite refreshihg, to those who have any 
knowledge of these matters, to contemplate. To the nortK, 
there is a handsome flight of steps leading to a grand hexastyle 
portico, the principal entrance; but as this cannot be used 
during the day from the heat, and is not required at any other 
time, the basement story is at once entered, below this flight; 
and when the imagination pictures an apartment of a hundred 
fdet in length, and of more than proportionate breadth, anA 
theta surveys the neatly painted beams of the roof (without anjr 
dedrng to veil tlie regularity of their disposal) at a height froni 
the floor of aSboVe twelve fOet, the effect may be conceived, but 
is altO^i^lfOr itrdcscribablc. All that need be added, is that 
Everything is ita strict fceepfing; the 'Svalls are qnito plain; thta 

With tatoxte; ami there is not m sstagte artiali 
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of furniture to destroy the uniformity and simplicit/ ^rhicli 
stamps the whole as something we have never before seen, and 
jnay never |Lgain have the opportupity of beholding. Let us 
pass through this, to the southern front. The architect has 
here fully maintained his claitn to a fine invention and origina¬ 
lity. We find ourselves under a noble cupola-crowned portico: 
but instead of the cupola forming the magnificent concave to an 
open or enclosed apartment, we discover the front wall of the 
edifice dividing it into two equal parts, one half surmounting 
tlie projecting sweep of the colonnade, the other—we know not 
what ; for, with a skill baffling all attempts at conjecture, we 
are leit in astonishment without a clue to guide us to the origin 
or purpose of the anomaly. The cupola being on one side of 
of the centre portion of the building, lofty in itself, and sui- 
iiioiiiited by a full length wooden Britannia, afl'ords additional 
variety to the whole ; as, unless view ed directly from the south, 
it is always out of the centrical position in which a common ar¬ 
chitect would have placed it. Being (as we have seen) of nn 
iiilenor use whatever, the choice in fixing it must have been one 
of taste alone; and the full credit of the idea is justly due to 
the gifted individual to whose guidance such a compleiion was 
eiilnisted. 

It has been observed of this edifice, that it was very nearly 
being a handsome one. Our opinion is, that it is, if heavy, the 
more imposing; and if not of superior materials to theresiUencies 
by which it is surrounded, that it the better assimilates, and 
tends the less to injure them by the comparison that could not 
but I’ollovv v^ere the contrast greater. The apartments are spa¬ 
cious and convenient; ajid the design of the four emrance 
gateways is decidedly faultless. 

TJiat square buiUhng to the west of the one we have just 
quitted, is the Town Hall. It is remarkable for the enorpious 
expenditure which attendee? its erection; for the failure of the 
foundation and consequent fall of its original Doric portico ; 
for the extreme simplicity of its architecture; and for certain 
other features or facts which will be noticed as we proceed. 
Tlie pilasters of the four sides correspond as usual witii the 
columns: the master hand is shewn in relieving them from all 
weight above, which an ordinary genius would in all probability 
have loaded them with. The architrave rests, not upon them, 
but upon the solid of the wall, though bases shafts and capital^ 
project in their full proportions. The consequence of this is, 
efiect of light and shade rarely to be met with; and a va¬ 
riety in the style and manner of construction, that we are ,qqii^ 
unaccustomed to. The sombre hue which this building exhibit^ 

^ iti exterior^ li^ been .supposa^ pre^T^ 
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the sake of its accordance with the present low ebb of the pub¬ 
lic finances and the general depression of the times; and it 
cannot be denied that the interior is in good keeping in all that 
constitutes the ideal sympathy. The northern entrance has 
the appearance of an auction mart after a sale day's deposits 
liave been removed; the walls and projections—cornices, mould¬ 
ings, See.—within reach of injuiy, are broken and chipped; 
shop presses and tables extend t ) the right and left of the 
grand staircase; a worn and ragged mat covers the dirty floor, 
visible tlnoiigh a thousand rents; and altogether the condition 
of this portion at least of the building reflects highly on every 
one wini.-e iJvhy or responsibility is connected with such a stale 
of things. steps and plinth or basement of the statue of 

Lord Ocriiv.ctiii.:, ai one extreoiity of the lower hull, are fre- 


q'.:e:d!y so cove; 
b.: a. 

sfa ;ry ■ 

the 'VAalI of a c.- 


V 1 o'i:l) b./tlles and what not, containing wine, 
a (’ !*or exotics favorable to the preservation of 
as i.) produce fpiite a glow of excitement iu 
viutor to thii hrdlowcd laeniorial of that 


great a n! jci uiixi.; and the marble floor is correspondingly 
atten led to—us may be clearly seen in the deep grooves 
which wij e-clic:ds and packing cases have lell to remind us of 
the uses of the edifice. 


Home persons, not nnderstanding these asstmiations, have 
nmde veny severe and bitter comments uprm the neglect and 
snjii’KMicss under which all this lias been etfected ami permit¬ 
ted: anoth*n* instance, amongst the thonsand that offer, of our 
readiness to condemn wliat we do not understand, or cannot or 


will not ajipieciate. This is the pmee and property of the pub¬ 
lic; and u tile public are saiislicd, what right have individuals 
to cavil? Besides, it is not. the fact that things are here so 
pro-emineolly what tliey ought not to bo, as many would ‘fain 
make us beiieve. We could name^ twenty private dw^ellings, in 
as many seconds, iu no wise Jess deficient in what constilutes 
onr vulgar English tidiness and comfort. Our drawing rooms 
to be sure are always well and elegantly furnished, and our din¬ 
ing rooms generally appropriately so: but not in one house in 
fifty is the entrance—that is, the space you have to pass through 
between the ^ compound* gate and the apartment Madame shall 
receive you in—in less confusion and disorder than that of this 
same Town Hall—in greater it is not pretended it can be. Ma¬ 
ny persons prefer such a state of things at home, to the trouble 
of ordering them otherwise; and the inference is natural that 
abroad the eame predilection will prevail: and what right have 
We to assert that cleanliness, good order and arrangement are 
|>referablc ? If th^ were so, the contrary could not maintain 
00 extensively. * The c&rtier tire coiier/ is a provei;b some- 
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where within his Majesty's dominions, and why not to te'ac- 
knouiedf>‘ed here, as it evidently is? We \hink the ptiblicquite 
ri^ht, with such pi^?.s' notions, to have a sty lor tlieir place of 
assem!)la<^e and recreation. 

It was our intention to have at once concluded these o]>^erva- 
tions ; but we tind tliat we have so much left to remark up. n that 
another occasion must be taken, both for the r 'ader's s tke aiid 
our own. Meanwhile we solicit the notice of the ytriiv;er, 
amonixst the multitude of objects likely to attract and lihtra i. 
his aticntioo, in this our city- to the fcdlowiiig precious cxai.ipie*^ 
of’ a happy coiuhiuation of taste and talent; to which,as hefoie 
observed, >ve oue the title we are justlj so proud of. The list 
uii;j;ht be extended almost at i)leasurc ; and taken at random as 
tiu'se samples are, we bcij to assure liiin, that many have been 
omiifed quite as fully entitled to the distinction which theso 
have fortuitously attained by a prior introduction to his atten¬ 
tion and admiration. 

• _ 

That hu'ii^e four-story edifice on the Esplanade, was lately 
occupied as the Ecni^^al Club House. Its principal recommen- 
dati<,ui to the approval of an arcliitect, is the singularly correct 
facaile ; each of the four grades ot' its majestic height being of 
<nie and the same order—a something approaching to the Gre¬ 
cian Doric, tastefully relieved by appropriate Chinese railing in 
the intercoluumiatiuiis. This was indeed a rare device, proba¬ 
bly never conceived or approached in practical design before— 
except, by the bye, in the instance of some large and lofty 
houses on the Chowriugbee Road, where the same repetition of 
orders occurs, but still further diversified by the association of 
the Doric entablature with^Corinthian columns ; each particular 
story being u strict fac simile of that immediately below it. 

A pretty conceit has been practised on the carriage-portico 
of a private resi<lence near the Club-House just mentioned. 
The architrave of the entablature is (as always here) of tim¬ 
ber ; but it has been cuj perpendicularly, at short lengths, to 
imitate stone, in the rustic style of masonry; and as, if stone^ 
it could nut possibly remain suspen4ed for an instant, much 
less support the weight of the frieze and cornice, with the 
roof-beams, resting on it, it cannot be denied that the idea is 
new ; and we regret not being able to state the name of the 
scientific individual, with whom it originated. 

The new Mint which, under the title of the ' Columniad,' we 
understand is the subject of a short poem of twelve cantos near¬ 
ly ready for the press, we purposely defer our notice of: and 
nierely hinting that a critical inspection of the two new 
gate-ways on the Chowringee road, on the town side of the Post 
Ofiice^ the extraordinary portioo of a house close to the iat« 
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terj with four awful columns (as in courtesy we must call them) 
some fifteen diameters in altitude will amply repay a visit to that 
neighbourhood, we take our leave.* The grati^ide of our fel¬ 
low citizens will of course attend this our attempt to exhibit in 
its true light, the picture which few except themselves have seen 
in any ; and feel an added pride in reflecting tliat that honor 
which has been bestowed upon the mere notoriety of excellence, 
may now be claimed and given upon the basis of proved desert 
and superiority.-}- 


Flits r LOVR. 

BY R. CALDFR CAWPBEnn. 


Oil! (here's iiotnitig like our Fiifit Love, 

7 lu re's nothing like the iust! 

More .’sW't-et (h.ui \en:nl violets 
When from the caiiU (hev l)urst: 

_ 

Tbc violet's bu'filh smells .s\^cct. I trow. 

In summer's shine, and autnnin’s glow, 
liut sufvtor its fiagiaut mouth, oh I far, 

"When kiis it beneath llie spring-tide star! 

There’s nothing like yoiitli'.'. happy time!— 

I’lie Past is sliil the best,— 

The pr(Sntt is a dreary spot, 

W ith niemorv for its fifuest : — 

Tlie futare is in darkness pl;u,’dj 
A vista in inn iinknown waste !— 

Oh, wliy do the scenes of our youth <5ome hark 
’L'o sear with sad thoughts life’s ouward track? 

The human heart may wander, 

,Aud weep at many a shrine. 

Blit ever, like the emigrant. 

For its Jirst liome ‘twill pine ! 

We cheat, and we are cheafed, yet 
(Though striving to.) we ne’er forget; 

For when youth disappears, oli! how madly we thirst 
For a draught of our past love,—the sweetest,—the first! 

• Tbs OchtpHony Monnment (which ws prsatims was dssiftnsd after one of Arpand’s 
patent pillar lamps) and thHl'emple erecting iii Tank square, not being finished works, 
Wa beva por^osaly avoided introducing them. 

t Wa think it as .well to state that this txUcle though appareatlr £ditorisl, il 
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E’er yet the winter’s murky hours 
Have \\inge(] their ilight away. 

Or .spring retuiued with early flowers 
'J'o render natuie i;ay ; 

1 hante the opening vear to garret 
A lul I'^ricndHliip'd oirn iiig at thy feet 
1 t'lus presuuie to lay, 

W^litch tlio’ a tiille may express 
Tile hope to please—the wish to bless. 

Ah would it were in Friendship’s power 

To scan the vear untold. 

And should its aspect o’er thee lour 

From every ill to fold. 

i)r if it r^iuk thee with the dead 

An<l like a faded ]il\ laid 

All blii'hted pale and cold. 

To pour the sorrows which yet must 
Be shed above thy heedless dust. 


Altist care yet lay a cankering band 

Across that faiiv brow : 

•» ^ 

Or brighter spa ikies of life's sand 
Within thy glas^ run low' ? 

But hence each sad intruding thought 
With spirit-darkeninjfr sli^dows fraught. 
To hope and joy a Ibe ; 

Noi cloud those ho’urs however brief 
Unmarked by care, unstained by grief. 


It is not in this vale of tears 
For us to raise the screen. 

Nor in the mist'of coming years 
To view the dark unseei*. 

But hope will pierce tUe doubtful gloom 
And from futurity’s darfc womb 
W'ill catch a glowing scene; 

And Friendship tbo’ it doubt the while 
Can scarce refuse an anstycring smile* 
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^ On Him whose hand sustains u^all 
Thro’ life’s evenirnl hour 
1 cast thy cares—Him* I call 
His gifts on theeio p' ur, 

I'o eliase inisfbrturte^i gathering gloom 
And raising thee beyond the tomb 
By H IS Almighty power^i 
To bring t|iee to his holy place 
I'd share his joy and see nis face. 


MET MIC ADD. 


LIFE OF DR. FAUSTUS. 


niE TWKNTY-rzrTH CIMPTEa OP THE FIRST PART. 

Of Dr^ Fausttis^ Dog called Prcesiigiar. 


The high bom Count Henry Lord of Isenburgh mentions that 
he was intimately acquainted with Dr. Faustus and saw a great 
many of bis amusing tricks whilst he studied at the College of 
\\ ittenberg. 

Among other things he related as follows^ that he with a 
frii nd went once to call upon the Doctor who received them with 
the utmost courtesy, showed them every civility, entertained them 
magr!iti(‘iently, and spared no expence <»n their festivities. The 
Count was very anxious to know how all this was brought about, 
as there were no visible means by which it was elfected, till at 
last ho saw a large shaggy dog lying at the Doctor’s side, to 
whom the Doctor said somelhitig that the Count did not under¬ 
stand, on which the Dpg w'ent to the room'door, opened it himself 
anti waited there till lie was called. 

At this the Doctor laughed and^asked the Count how he liked 
the dog to w hich he replied that he should like to see him again 
on which the Doctor called the dog who came in a moment and 
jumped on the Benches, his eyes were fiery red and dreadful to 
behold, and although he was black and shaggy yet when the Dr. 
bad passed his hand over his back, he changed his colour in a 
moment, at which the Count was not a little terrified; he after¬ 
wards saw a number of other notable tricks performed by tliis 
quadruped. 


CHAPTER TUlKTT-StXTH. 

At this time the Doctor became on very intimate terms with Mr. 
C. Meir, and as this latter gentlexuan bad occasioa to travel to 
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Erfurt^ the Doctor accompanied him and stopped tbei^^so 
long that he fell into acquaintance with many of the students, 
who had heard.^f the Doctor’s great proficiency in Magic (a sci¬ 
ence at that time in high estimation) and that by means of it he 
could obtain whatever ne wanted. 

It happened in one of their literary conversaziones that men¬ 
tion was made of a certain Poet, one Homer, whose works were 
in a good deal of repute at that time ; according to one account 
the Doctor himself read them, but others say not. It may be neces¬ 
sary to inform the reader, that the subjects of Homer’s Poems 
are the actions of a number of Greek Heroes whom he calls 
Menelaus, Achilles, Hector, Priam, AleKander,Ulys8es,Agamem- 
iion, Ajax ; one student praised Homer’s versification, the other 
that he had described the above personages as clearly as if they 
were present before our eyes, and so on. 

Thereupon the Doctor offered to bring the above mentioned 
Levantine Heroes in propriis personis into the room, which was 
received by all the Company with many thanks, and when they 
had assembled themselves on the appointed day for this purpose, 
the Doct<»r addressed them thus. 

^ Dear friends and gentlemen, since you are desirous and have 

great longing to see the Heroes of the Trojan war and such 
others as are mentioned by Homer in the same form as they lived 
in, so shall you now be gratified, only you must promise not to 
speak a single word nor ask a single question. And this they 
agreed to. 

After saying this, the Doctor struck with his hand on the wall, 
and immediately the above mentioned Greek heroes one after the 
other in their own armour, .entered the room and gazed round 
tiiem to the right anddeft with angry and sparkling eyes, shook 
their beads with rauch*gravity, and one alter the other went out 
again. 

But the Doctor would ntft lit it pass over so, but was determin¬ 
ed to give his guests a little fright; he struck the wall a second 
time, instantly the door open'd, and in stepped half stooping 
beneath it that monstrous horrible missimpen huge Giant Poly* 
phemus who had only one eye in his forehead with a long bear¬ 
like fiery beard, and out of his mouth was hanging by the neck a 
child that he bad just eaten in part, and he was altogether so 
friglitful and hideous to see, that every one's hair stood on end, 
at which the Doctor laughed heartily and being inclined to carry 
the jest a little further, he so contrived it that just as Polyphe¬ 
mus was going out at the door he suddenly turned round with his 
angry countenance and appeared as if he were going to seize and 
cat some of the company, and struck with his enormous dub 
against tl^ earth, so that the whole houie shook* 
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Thereupon tite Doctor made a sign with his fingers, and th« 
Giant made his exit, leaving the students so perfectly satisfied 
of the Doctor’s powers, that they never ventured jto ask any fur¬ 
ther exhibition of them. 

CHAPTER THE TENTH. 

Sow Doctor Fauatus raised ttp to the Emperor Maximilian, 
the world-subduer Alexander the Great. 

The renowned Emperor Maximilian came once with bis whole 
Court to Inspruck, to enjoy a little recreation and change of air. 
The Doctor was there introduced to His Imperial Majesty, as a 
man of profound skill in science, of which he gave repeated 
proofs so as to get into high favour. 

It happened one summer’s evening on the Vigil of St. Jacobus 
that after supper the Emperor took to walking up and down 
his apartment, in the course of which he sent for the Doctor and 
informed him that as he was now fully satisfied from repeated 
trials of his being a most expert conjuror, be desired to see an 
extraordinary specimen of his art, assuring him upon bis impe¬ 
rial word, that no bad consequences should happen to him from 
it, but on the contrary that he would acknowledge the favour 
by everv means in his power. 

The Doctor could refuse nothing to this imperial request, and 
promised to do every thing in his power to gratify His Majesty. 
Whereupon the Emperor proceeded—I have been lately thinking 
and considering and meditating, how it came to pass that my 
ancestors of the Romish Empire, attained to such a degree of 
imperial dignity and majesty, and i^eached such an autliority in 
antiquity, and I was most anxious to know if my imperial suc¬ 
cessors wiU ever enjoy such honor and fame ; but what is all that 
compared to the grandeur and fortune of Alexander the Great, 
who eubdoed the whole world in so<^hort a time ;>I have now a 
most earnest desire to see the spirit of this invincible Hero, and 
also of his beautiful Empress as they were in their lives. 

The Doctor replied after a little consideration, that he would 
perform all this, only be must make one request that during the 
whole time your Majesty shall not speak one word, and tins the 
Emp«i'or agreed to. On this the Doctor went out of the room 
and directed Mephistophiles to bring these personages and then 
is rotumed. ^ 

Shortly oftm* a knocking was heard at the door which open'd 
of iifclf, Mi tlmre entered Alexander the Great; although he was 
npt very large in his person yet he had a fierce aspect and a yob 
low heard ; be was dress’d in a complete and splendid armour. 
On 'sntering he Minted the Enpmror, who held out b^ hand to 
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Mn and voold have risen from his seat, but the Doctor 
bade biin. 

When Aleraader’s Spirit had gone away, behold there camo 
in that of the Empress his wife, she made a low courtesy to the 
company. Her dress was sky blue satin spread over and over 
with oriental pearls, and her beauty was so exquisite that the 
Emperor was lost in admiration; recollecting however to have 
often read that this incomparable Empress had a black mole on 
the back of her neck* he went behind her to find out if it was 
true, and when he had seen the mole, the spirit departed. So 
that the Emperor Maximilian was folly satisfied. 


CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH. 

Of a beautiful Hall which Dr, Faustus prepared by en-‘ 
chantmen,t for the Emperor Maximilian. 

The appearance of Alexander the Great with his Empress as 
before described, having pleased the Emperor Maximilian very 
much, be acknowledged it in a royal manner and advanced tho 
Doctor to great honour. This again the Doctor wished to 
demonstrate his gratitude for, by providing a yet more wonder¬ 
ful entertainment for his Majesty: and this is the account given 
of the matter by bis friend Christopherus Wagner. The Em¬ 
peror Maximilian went to bed one night and slept as usual, but 
on awaking in the morning he could not imagine where he was, 
for the chamber was, through the Doctor's art, changed into 
magniheent hall in which many fair trees were set with green 
branches and hung with cherries and fruit of various kind. The 
floor of the hall was laid out as a green meadow witb every 
kind of beautiful flowers, and about the Emperor’s bed were 
placed the noblest kind of frees as oranges, pomegranates, figs, 
and lemons loaded with fruit, and the wails were hung with 
the richest grapes. 

It may easily be believed, that such an unexpected and un-i 
paralleled change in his bed room and particularly the splendour 
and magnificence of the ornamented saloon caused great as¬ 
tonishment to the illustrious Emperor, in consequence thereof 
he lay considerably longer in bed than usRal, at last he got up 
put on his bed gown and placed himself by the bed side on tho 
chair, and immediately there commenced a chorus of nightin¬ 
gales and other sKiging birds which ho|^[>ed continually from on« 
free to another, and in the distance were snow white rabbits andL 

* » * I 

* Tti«i0 oirounutentisl aneodotM appau to bo quit# oiknoin to genorolitr 

Alokandtt/s inatori^s 
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her^s playing, and a thick clond enveloped the termination of tW 
prospect. After the Emperor had contemplated all this very at> 
tentively, his chamberlains began to wonder hpw it came to 
pass, that their gracious Master and Emperor had not yet got 
up, and they began to fear, that something bad had happened; 
whereupon summoning up courage they reverendly opened the 
door of the bed chamber, in which they not only found their 
illustrious master the Emperor in good health but they also 
perceived the beautiful spectacle which had been the cause of 
the delay. The Emperor directed them to call some of the 
principal personages of his Court, who on their coming could 
not sufficiently admire the splendour and elegance of the Saloon. 
But after the lapse of an hour and before they had half sntisfi- 
ed themselves with gazing, the leaves of the trees began to fade 
and to wither and then the fruits and the flowers ; soon after 
rushed in a mighty wind with such force that it blew all away 
before it in a moment from the eyes, and they felt as if they 
were awakened from a dream. 

The Emperor had been so much pleased with the beauty of 
this spectacle, that he sat for a long time in deep thougiit con¬ 
sidering who it could have been made by, and when Dr. Fuustns 
came into his mind, he directed him to be called and asked if 
he had been the author of this work. The Doctor made a low 
bow and replied, yes gracious Sir, your Imperial Majesty re¬ 
warded me with so many honours for the trifling specimen of 
art that I formerly exhibited that I held myself obliged to do 
my utmost, however unworthy, in return. At this the Emperor 
expressed himself highly pleased. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTEENTH. 

How Dr. Fausius placed a pair of enthanted horns on the 

head of a certain Knight. 

At the court of the Emperor Maximilian, there was a cer¬ 
tain Knight who one day laid himself down in the window 
and amused himself with looking at the people who came 
in and went out at the great gate. It was a hot day gnd the 
Knight becoming drowsy, fell fast asleep. This was told to 
Dr. Faustus, by some who were no very good wishers of 
the Knight, with the addition that he was one of those who 
held the Iloctor’s art very cheap, and they recommend¬ 
ed him to play b^m some trick. The Doctor did not stay 
to be entreated twice, but fixed on the head of the sleeping 
Knight a pair of enchanted boms: and when bis Imperial Ma¬ 
jesty wished to go to take an hour’s airing, the nobles were all 
called by sound of trumpet through the Court to accompany 
him, which when the homed Knight heard, he got up in haste 
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to prepare himself and then made the discovery of his nei^ jne- 
quisition ; at which every one, but particularly the ladies of the 
Court laughed^heartily, till at last at their request the Doctor 
took the horns oil' again. For this affront the K.night swore that 
he would have the Doctor’s blood. 


CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH. 

How the said Knight tried to revenge himself on Doctor 

Faustus. 

Shortly after this the Doctor left the Imperial Court, and on 
this occasion the K.night whom he had so lately adorned with 
horns, determined to take the opportunity of revenging himself 
for the affront, for which purpose he selected a certain number of 
well accoutred Knights, to intercept and waylay the Professor 
of the black art. 

And when the Doctor had gone half way he saw seven Knights 
standing in the roa<l befgre him, he also knew the person wlio 
was at tlieir head and saw that he was the Knight, who bore 
him an ill will, he therelbre easily imagined that mischief was 
intended, and turned aside to a rising ground, but the 
Knight began to run after him followed by ail his companions 
taking aim to shoot the Doctor, who seeing the irresistible dan¬ 
ger immediately made himself invisible and vanished away from 
their eyes. 

The Knight on coming to the hillock paused to see if could 
again get a sight of the Doctor, when all of a sudden he heard in 
the wood a great sound of trumpets and presently saw a hundred 
horsemen rusliing out so as to oblige him to take fairly to his 
heels, and just as he got tp the bottom of the hill, behold there 
stood before him a great crowd of harnessed Knights who ap- 

{ >earpd also preparing* to attack him ; this compell’d him in great 
laste to turn another way, but on all sides wherever he w'ent 
he found horsemen so as te oblige him at last at whatever risk to 
rush into the middle of the nearest troop and ask the reason 
of this persecution bbt none gave any answer, till Dr. 
Faustus himself came forward and demanded haughtily that 
he should either give himself up as a prisoner, or if not that he 
should prepare to suffer worse. The Knight all this time thought 
it was real armed men that surrounded him, little imagining that 
the whole was a mere enchantment and deception^ 

Thereupon the Doctor demanded the arms of the Knight 
and his companions and their horses, and placed them upon 
other enchanted horses clothed them with other arms and let 
them away quietly, at which the Knight and his horsemen were 
very Uiankful that they had escaped such great danger aiid 
cursed the necromancer most heartily. 
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In^a few hours they came to a Villafje, and went to the Inn 
but when the Knights rode their horses into a pool of water, 
behold they all vanished, and the Knights got a thorough duck¬ 
ing so as to oblige them to run home. The principal Knight 
himself stood before the town hall, and saw his friends going 
by, without their horses, all wet and dripping from which he 
easily judged that the Doctor was the author of the whole. But 
what could he do ? had he gone back to the Court, he would 
have been more laughed at and despised. 


The above legendi are evidently much ezag'gerated and distorted, yet poiaibly 
they may have some foundation in truth. Some effeots like the appearances de* 
scribed in these and the preceding chapters might be produced by a magic lantern 
or Phantasmagoria, which ignorance and terror would magnify much beyond the 
reality* 

c. 


STANZAS.. • 

ST n. cax.Dim cabipbsll. 


Tbeu wert to me, in by«gone days, the soft but steady star. 

That pilota thro’ the devious maae where pilgrims wander far; 

And when misled by error*8 light my footsteps rambled wide, 

Thy gently-guiding* lustre bright would o'er my pathway glide ! 

Thou wert to me, in other moms the mild, yet sheeny ray 
That kisses from the fragrant thorns the tears of early day; 

And sweet thou wert as summer's moon, yet brilliant as the euo 
Ere yet its beams (to psriib soon) thsir daily task have dona I 

Thou wert to me, a garden bright of preciona plants, and there 
'Were ranged to please the wondering sight exotics rich and fair ; 

And still forme 'midst winter's sleet would spring some perfums-dower. 
And still my dashed eye would meet a nerer-^''ading bower t 

But now there ia a fatal change ! —the guiding star I miss, 

And thro* my rent bower'e dreary raef^e the angry vipers hiss; 

The f%f that lit my thorny pa^ bath sunk in darkest gloom. 

And fftts hath poured in bitter wrath its phial on my doom t 

Whars hast thou fled 1 Oh! coma to me, and lead me to that land 
Whose happy sboree are evitr sweet, by besvenly aephyrs fanned ; 
Where health and love and blessedness impregnate every breeae^ 

And eveiluting tunihiae rests on the eternal trees! 


THE YOUNG FUROOD. 


Tlrt oatrumoteufthof the Poem sntitled The Ybuug Purood st page 6f9, of ouf 
6wi«omher» oompbto oa to omit the eontinuatioa mid ooncluaieu, though upwards 
of thirty pages beyond the portion of the posm sUoadv publishadj to 
type.—En* * 
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THE CASTLE OF WOLDEN, 

A GUARD POOM TALK OF THE BLACK BUUNSWICKERS, 

BY MISS EMM\ ROBERTS. 


® There is nolhing whatsoeve r Centlemen, I assure you on 
the word ot‘a chasseur,” said Captain Kainer, “ in the adven¬ 
tures of my life liiaf could amuse you. U^ly as the death's head 
on my lap, thoujjh often in love, no damsel ever could he per¬ 
suaded to fall in luve Mith me; as lor my exploits they are known 
to you all; even if niy modesty would permit me to narrate them, 
1 have neither invention nor meiiior\, wherefore for lack of a 
tale of my own, I will read you a tale of uiy great grandfathers.’* 

^ The summer of-passed pleasantly widi rue although in 

the command of an obscure outpost I had been left with no 
other society than that ofthe peasants of the village ; excepting 
now and then when the duties ofthe Intendant ofthe forest cal¬ 
led him to the Hunting lod^c. The more than ordinary fineness 
of the weather, the excessive luxuriance of the verdm'e ; the 
plenleousness ofthe harvest, and the abundance of every vegeta¬ 
ble and animal produ(*tion which characterized the season, glad¬ 
dened the hearts of tiie rustic population and I found luippi- 
ness in contemplating the felicity of others. The peasants too, 
with whom in tletnult of more distinguished acquaintance I fre¬ 
quently conversed were a peculiarly quiet, well principled race, 
not dcticient in sense ; well informed according to their station, 
and happy and content with their lot in life, they were untaintel 
with the vices which but too often find their way to the most re¬ 
mote solitudes. 3Iy frank.deinoanor procured me a very fla:ter- 
ing degree of popularity amid these simple people, nor liad lever 
reason to repent the* familiarity with which I mingled in their 
domestic circles. There was very little duty to be done, and 
when the daily routine liAd been performed I passed the idle 
hours, stretched beneath the shade of some old oak, and feast¬ 
ing my eyes upon the surrounding landscape ; the bright river 
rushing from its rocky bed, then lingering on its tranquil course 
through meadows pranked with flowers, until it dived into the 
deep forests spreading to the very base of the blue mountains 
which bounded the distant view. Or I would embark in a cockle 
sliell boat, and float lazily under the overhanging willows, or 
push my little skill* into the very centre ofthe stream where its 
narrow channel, darkened by the shadows ofthe woody clifl on 
either side, remained sheltered from the noon-day sun ; and thus 
reposing, some ancient ballad, or the mere pleasure of watching 
a bird, or an insect, or a fish avS they frolicked through the gold¬ 
en day, Rei ved to beguile tlie sultry yet most delicious hours. 
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InKthe evening the shepherd’s pipe, breathing some soft or mei^ 
ry 'roundelay, called me to the village green, where all the rus¬ 
tics. were assembled to end the day in harmless sport ; and I 
would listen with delighted ear, or join in the fervent psalm 
poured out in rich melody from thankful hearts, and the simple 
service over, I either took my seat by the side of one of the el- 
deri of tlie hamlet, and luxuriated over the tales and traditions 
connected with every rock and every hill, the treasured lore 
which these kind hearted people loved so dearly to impart, or 
led up the dance with some delighted beauty, all smiles and 
blushes at the honor conferred upon her. My presence gilded 
every festival, the indigent maiden whose faded topknot mena¬ 
ced the wreck of all her hope of shining mid the throng, was spar¬ 
ed the scornful glances of more wealtliy competitors by the gift 
of a new ribbon, the flinty heart of an ambitious father was not 
unfrequently subdued by the eloquence exerted in favor of youth¬ 
ful love, the splendid coquette was persuaded to bestow her smiles 
upon modest worth ; and the rustic''Philanderer admonished to 
repair the wrong inflicte<l upon some too trusting heart. 

A small, a very small expenditure either ot gold, time or 
good advice upon my part, dispensed so much of happiness 
around me, that I marvelled how tlie rich should ever find re¬ 
tirement irksome or that they could deny themselves the luxury 
of administering to the comforts and pleasures of tlieir depen¬ 
dants. 

Wlien the joyous season of the vintage was over, the de¬ 
lights of summer were succeeded by the amusements of the 
chase; the forst haus was again tenanted, the wild wood rang 
with hoof and horn ; and ever foremast in the pursuit, I urged 
on the dogs and pressed the frying deer with all the ardour of 
impetuous youth. The sport over for the day, the jovial band 
of hunters assembled to their evening repast in the oaken hall 
of the forest lodge, amid the grkn tyopbies of the slain; and 
while the pine wood logs burned brightly, renewed the glories 
of the morning with tYitjagers song, dnd drank to the boldest 
horseman, and the fairest maideuiin floods of generous wine, 

1 was called away from' these simple yet animating scenes, 
by an order to repair to the capital; change of place could not 
be displeasing to a soldier who was not bound by any particu¬ 
lar tie to quarters however attractive, and I lett the sylvan 
solitude in which 1 had spent so many happy hours, with 
gracious recollections of past enjoyment, rather than with 
any sentiment akin to regret. My route lay through a cheer¬ 
ful coimtty, and as I rode along a wide and fertile plain 
dotted with villages and exhibiting the patient industry of the 
husbandman, sowing the lately crowed soil with fres^ 1 
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Ibund nothing to disturb the train of thought produced lit the 
scene which 1 bad left. Excepting the diversities of the lapdr- 
scape^ the exchange of one lofty range of hills for another of 
lesser or more towering dimensions^ the bends and turns of the 
river, and the continual shifting of tlie views on either side; 1 
could have fancied myself still in the close vicinity of my sum¬ 
mer quarters: but as I approached the capital, my attention 
was excited by novel sights and sounds. The country became 
more thickly inhabited, chateaus-and villas arose amid the trees 
which skirted tlie broad road on either side; the road itself was 
thronged with vehicles of every description, and fair faces and 
elegant head dresses, visible from the carriage windows, were ex¬ 
hibited in quick succession as one gay equipage after another 
shot rapidly along, l>ay was closing as I drew near to the place 
of my destination, and the lofty buildings rising above the dense 
masses of the city looked black and frowning in the red glow of 
an autumnal sky. The ruinparts and battlements bristling with, 
cannon, were reflected darkly on the river, while innumerable 
lights played upon the waters, as the lamps from turret and 
tower threw their long lines of flame over the trembling surface 
of the liquid mirror. The plasli of the frequent oar, the deep 
challenges of the sentinels upon the walls, and the tolling of bells- 
came with not unpleasant sound upon the ear bringing cheer- 
lul thoughts of social life, that fellowship wdth my equals from 
wddch 1 had been hitherto estranged, and w inch though too hap¬ 
py to regret I now welcomed with sincere deliglit. ^Pushing 
onwards 1 soon reached the drawbridge^rode up the great gate- 
and in a few minutes my horses’ hoofs were clattering over the 
rough pavement, and impevled by carts and cairiages, 1 worked 
my way through narrow avenues, crowded with pedestrians ; re¬ 
sounding with the bum of men and lined with shops tricked 
out in gamly finery ; their tempting wares displayed by the 
light of lamps and layers*. Fatigued, though amused by 
the striking contrast to the rural scene which I had left, 

1 was not sorry to obtain tlie comparative quiet of the 
Ichwarge Bar, black bear, yrhere 1 found a summons tp 
a ball at the palace, wluch augufed that my fathers ser¬ 
vices had not been forgotten, a circumstance 1 had sometimes 
felt inclined to suspect. My doubts respectiug the tenacity of 
the sovereign's memory, were occasioned by the length of time^ 
from tlie period at which upon the Count’s decease I had accept¬ 
ed a comnussion in the service of the electorate, in preference 
to remaifung with my mother’s family in the ^orth, which had 
been sufiered to elapse without bringing guy mark of his aj^rp- 
val of my choice. A sense of duty to the country in which thp 
estatoa 1^, granted to my £|ithor as the reward ^ many years of 
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toiUbothin the cabinet and in the field, was the principal mo¬ 
tive which ruled my conduct, for my prospects were fairer at the 
court where iny maternal relatives held hi^li ofiif^es ; and with 
the foolish vanity of youth I expected that iny patriotism would 
be appreciated and applauded, and consequently felt no small de¬ 
gree of mortification at the disappointment. It was not yet 
time to make my appearance at the bail, and after dressing and 
taking some refreshment, I amused myself with gazing through 
the window at the passing groups in the street below ; so long 
a period had elapsed since I had been an inhabitant of a popu¬ 
lous city, that passing scene appeared strange as well as new 
and I coidd not withdraw iny attention from the unwonted ob¬ 
jects which struck me on e\ery side. I felt strong interest in 
the unliceding passengers who were plodding on their way to 
some unknown theatre (*f business or pleasure, and my imagina¬ 
tion ran wild np-m their liistories, hut accustomed to the quie¬ 
tude of the country, where excepting the cliorusses at the Jorst 
haus iiotJiing w^as heard save sylvan sounds, after the first no¬ 
velty had worn olf, the incessant noise and bustle around be¬ 
came wearisome. A sensation of loneliness such as 1 had never 
felt on the rude hill or in the trackless wood now stole over me, 
I heard voices accosting each other familiarly in the neighbour¬ 
ing apartments, frequent footsteps passed my door, but 1 was 
left to my solitude; with not one of the numerous persons who 
traversed the spacious Inn could I claim kindred or acquaint¬ 
ance, and I felt relieved wlien the carriage arrived which was to 
convey me to the scene ot courtly festivity. 

Swiftly w hirled along streets lined with the splendid mansions 
of the great, I arrived at the palace whose outward appearance 
corresponded with the magnificence within, innumerable lights 
blazed from its lolty windows, tlie state‘equipages of the*nobi- 
lify were drawn up in long lines froiu the gates; troopers were 
galloping about to keep order,* arW nothing was wanting to 
swelt the grandeur of the pageant. Tlie courtyard and the en¬ 
trance balls were filled w ith the soldiers of the guard, and crowds 
of servants in their gala dresses, lined the marble stair case and 
glittering antichambers. The proper authority announced iny 
name to one of the gentlemen in waiting, and lie presented me 
to the lord Chamberlain, a stately personage who stood at the en¬ 
trance of the principal saloon to receive the company. A fixed 
siinile sate upon the lips of this accomplished courtier, he bowed 
gracionsly in reply to my salutation and then as if he thought 
something more might be required, said, “ welcome Count de Bar¬ 
ling to the court of which your father was so distinguished an 
ornament, many hearts will rejoice at the colour you have cho- 
and turning away uttered similar common places to the 
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next person who claimed his attention. One or two of the Aids- 
de-Canip vouchsafed a sli^^ht notice, a compliment to the merits 
of my father, q{ whom I longed to converse with those who hap¬ 
pier tlian his son, had been on terms of friendship and intimacy 
with the illustrious statesman whom I had never seen since infan¬ 
cy ; but they slu wed no disposition to j^'J^tify me in tliis w ish, 
and complied w ith the forms of politeness permitted me 

to wander about the gor”;eous suite of apartments with no bet¬ 
ter amusement than that of gazing upon the <jfay throngs, who 
wholly engrossed with each other, paid little attention to tlie 
stranger. My eyes glanced over the lovclj forms of beautiful 
women, decked with all the ornaments which fancy could devise 
their attractions Iieight^^ned by the toilette’s most refined arts ; 
but none oi this dangerous artillery oi female charms was direct¬ 
ed against me. I observed the rising blush, the sparkliiig 
glance, the downcast look and smothered sigh, betrayed by^ imi 
ny of tlie fair assembly id the approach of some favoured cava¬ 
lier.—Much too of scorn from the proud lip of beauty, many 
stolen looks and claspiugs of the hand, and Hashes from eyes 
beaming with triumpher detiance; but a mere stranger 1 pos.sts- 
sed no sliarc in the joys or the sorrows agitating the breasts of 
the circle around me. 

The object of no interest, no maiden’s lip smiled approval of 
my suit, no rival’s brow contracted into atrowm at my admiring 
gaze ; no timid lover made me tiie confidante oi his passion nor 
ga} coquette singled me out as the mark lor the envy'* of a score 
of sighing swains. 

Accosted only to become the victim of some tedious courtier’s 
loquacity, I listened with ^diafed ears to the solemn nothings of 
that shunned race of beings, who are ever on the w atch for an 
auditor fastening greedily upon the unfortunate stranger ^ oni- 
pelled by courtesy, or the absence of more agreeable compani¬ 
ons to lend unwilling attefitio^i to their dull harangues. 

From this species ofmWtyrdoin I was at lengtli relievf‘d by a 
page who siinimoiied me to the Duke’s private cabinet. 1 loliuw- 
ed my conductor through a side door w bich led into a narrow 
passage, his steps fell noiselessly over the matted floor, ami as I 
threaded its mazes I could not help contrasting the profound 
quietude of this secluded avenue, with the glare and glitter ol the 
ball room which 1 had just quitted : the loudest hursts of the mu¬ 
sic were pnly faintly conveyed to its recesses and no otlicr s<mnd 
penetrated the lonely spot. The passage terminated m a spa¬ 
cious vestibule, and the page directing me to await his return, ieft 
me to my own reflections. 

I amused myself with examining the decorations of that por¬ 
tion of tjie palace which appeared to be dedicated to the private 
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hours and pleasures of the prince. I admired the rich simplicv 
ty, the absence of vain show, and the attention to comfort which 
characterized its embellishments. A mild and g^tle light shed 
from lamps of ground glass pervaded the apartment, a few small 
and exquisitely painted pictures were disposed upon the walls, 
tripods of marble or bronze supported groupes of delicately 
chiselled figures in ivory ; and flowers blooming from costly chi¬ 
na vasi s occupied every niche. The draperies and carpets were 
of plain silk, and the whole arrangement seemed admirably 
adapted to soothe the piind weary of the pomp and parade of 
public life. Here, thought the novice all that could distract or 
disturb the soul is banished ; this retreat sacred to the enjoy¬ 
ment of friendship, the calm indulgence of elegant pursuits, in¬ 
vites tranquil contemplation, ofl'ers solitude and repose. Pursuing 
the train of ideas awakened by reflections upon the duties, cares 
and difficulties attendant on the career of the great, 1 indulged 
in a reverie which was interrupted by .a slight rustling noise ia 
the apartment and looking up, I beheld a young female advan* 
ciijg through one of the nuinefous doors opening into the sur¬ 
rounding chambers. She made a few paces which brought her 
to the centre of the vestibule, atid then as it' bewildered and un¬ 
certain where to turn her steps, stood for a moment motionless, 
too much absorbed in her own wretchedness to mark my observ¬ 
ing glance and pitying eye. She was clad in the deepest 
mourning; her long black veil thrown back, and mingling with 
the rich floating tresses of her luxuriant hair, disclosed a fair 
and beautiful face, whose deadly whiteness, and woe-begone 
expression, though they might dim, could not totally obscure 
the matchless charms which nature, had lavished there. Her 
eyes were cast upwards in mute and hopeless anguish, tears 
coursed each other in torrents down het pale cheeks, her lips 
quivered in strong emotion; her breath came in thick conviU- 
sive sobs, and her delicate hands *iiung down helplessly as 
though she wanted strength to lift them in aid d the internal 
supplication she was ev^ently addressing to the only power 
who would not spurn her prayer- 

Such a spectacle could not fail to excite the warmest and ten- 
derest interest in a soul not utterly devoid of human feeling. It 
was impossible to withdraw my eyes from a creature so lovely 
and so afflicted, and though I feared that even my sympathizing 
would add to her distress, 1 could not appear quite indit- 
feresd to the grief of a gentle being apparently so iriendlea# 
and forlorn, iior forbear the attempt to utter a single word of 
h<^ and consolation. An ofi'er of service, ardc^ yet half 
choked by the timid fear of offending passed my lips; the love- 
Ity stranger iucaod her swimming eyes upon me, btA hjeufoae she 
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«ou1d utter a single word in reply, the door through whiclf^he 
had issued opened again^ and a coarse looking man^ who I long¬ 
ed to annihilate, entered; and roughly chided her for not at¬ 
tending more strictly to his directions; she stepped hastily back, 
the door closed upon her, and before I had recovered irom the 
consternation which her sudden appearance and as sudden de¬ 
parture occasioned, I was ushered into the presence of my sove¬ 
reign. 

Scarcely permitting myself to conjecture whether the fair 
mourner, whose grief had so deeply touched me, had been dis¬ 
missed in tears and anguish from the closed chamber, the im¬ 
pression which the bare supposition of such a circumstance pro¬ 
duced, was not very favourable to the person on whom this in¬ 
voluntary suspicion lay. 

The Duke sate at a table surrounded by the favourite members 
of his council. I saw him for the first time in niy life, but dis¬ 
tinguished him from his companions at a glance, guided by th© 
fidelity of a portrait which iny fattier had sent to me when 
a child, and which I had often gazed upon with the fer¬ 
vour of boyish loyalty: prizing it as a sort of talisman which 
united me to the land of my' birth and of my paternal 
ancestors. The Duke*s handsome yet austere features were 
now somewhat touched by age as well as care, and the solici¬ 
tude to hide the inroads of time was apparent in the studious 
selection and arrangement of his dress, which was altogether 
rather finical for the attire of a man whose martial post and 
dauntless air denoted the warrior. Deeply engaged in perusing 
a paper, he did not perceive my entrance until some one men¬ 
tioned my name, and then his iron countenance relaxing into a 
smile, he extended both arms to raise me as I knelt before him; 
and quitting his chair^ leaned one hand upon my shoulder and 
gazed upon me for an instant with cordial kindness. “ You 
are like your father young Jnaft,” he exclaimed with some emo¬ 
tion, “ serve me as faithfully and depend upon my favour, think 
not that although 1 have* permitted you to remain at a distance 
from my person, I have been unmindful of your interests and 
the claims you possess as the son of a true and trusted friend ; 
a new commission is now preparing for you, and to-morrow you 
will receive an appointment to the command of tbe troops in 
garrison at the castle of Wolden. The duty may appear irk¬ 
some to a gay spirit, panting for the pleasures of a dissipated 
capital in which in all probability you expected to spend the 
winter; hut it is of a confidential nature, and will lead to pro¬ 
motion. Much as 1 desire to have you near me, I should ill 
evince my grateful sense of your fatlier*s services, were I to per¬ 
mit you heeeme domestteated in a court which presents too 
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marty incentives to vice of the most dangerous nature, for the 
be^ intentioned wholly to withstand. You shall not however 
be suffered to languish for any grievous period in the fortress 
which is now your destination, I have the naihe of Julius do 
Hurling on iny list for the first vacant regiment; we may look 
forward to a hot campaign in the Netherlands shortly, and I 
doubt not that your conduct in the trust assigned to you, will 
merit a command seldom bestowed upon so juvenile a soldier.” 
Respectfully and modestly returning thanks lor this gracious 
manifestation of regard, and receiving a paper of instructions 
relative to my new appointment from the hands of the Duke's 
secretary, I made mj'^ bow and withdrew, internally vexed that 
a strong and unconquerable prejudice prevented me from feel¬ 
ing the degree of gratitude due to the man who had raised the 
fallen fortunes of my father’s house : who in the remembrance of 
past services, a recollection generally so evanescent in the 
breasts of princes, had displajed one rare and estimable trait, 
and from whose assurance of continued patronage, I might ex¬ 
pect to commence my military career under the most brilliant 
auspices. 

Returning to the ball room, I no longer felt mortified and dis¬ 
appointed at the indiflerence^ evinced towards me by the fair 
multitude who danced the joyous hours away. My heart and 
thoughts were filled with tender remiuiscenses of that lovely ap¬ 
parition, whose mourning robes, distracted air, and weeping 
eyes, were the more affecting from their contrast to the gay 
and brilliant assembly, where, under the same roof, the young 
and happy laughing at care, could scarcely teach themselves to 
believe in its existence. How difl'erent were the feelings and 
the fortunes of those who on this evening were in attendance 
at the ducal palace. Here beauty attracted crowds of adorers, 
the wise, the noble and the brave bowed down before her shrine; 
hung upon her smiles, and anticipateVl every wish ; she had only 
to issue the most tyrannical or the most capricious command to 
see it instantly obeyed. A few steps* further—the intervention 
of a single wall, and how striking the reverse. Under the guid¬ 
ance of an insolent menial—alone, unpitied, left to struggle 
with despair, one of the loveliest of her sex wandered a prey 
to hopeless anguish: spurned perchance by the flinty liearts to 
whom her anxious supplications, her agonizing appeals had been 
addressed. 

Taking no interest in a scene where all that met my eye and 
ear jarred upon roy feelings, respect for the Duke alone detain¬ 
ed me in an assembly composed of such discordant materials. 
Throwing myself upon a couch at the farthest possible distance 
Trom the gay crowd 1 looked on with an unobservant ^aze, until 
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trty attention was aroused by a groupe whose conversation as 
they passed and repassed, was carried on in too loud a tone for 
me to have ar^y scruple in availing myself of the information it 
conveyed, “ Nay Count’’ cried one of the party “ it would be 
rank cozenage to accept the wager, lam assured that Prince 
JErnest ivill be here to night: and I have stranger news, the 
sentence of banishment pronounced against the Bohemian is re¬ 
voked ; jou shall see him sparkling in the jewels ol the order 
conferred upon him by the Duke’s own hands. Marschalk has 
tlie credit of this arrangement, but it bears the marks of a wo¬ 
man's policy. The Princess Sophia desires to be upon good 
terms with her future son-in-law and will purchase his approval 
of her nuptials at any price.” “ Trust me,” replied the Count, 

it will prove a hollow peace ; there are men in the Duke’s coun¬ 
cil wdio cannot be saiistied nor passive when they see that in¬ 
truding upstart restored to favour ; there’s danger in it, aye 
and disgrace, and though the genius of a de Marling or toe 
straight-forw ard policy of Von Verde, no longer guides the reins 
of government, we shall find people wise enough to see the pe¬ 
ril, and sulEciently bold to tell the prince that he cannot insult 
the nobles with impunity.” “ Hush ! have a care !” returned 
tlie first speaker. “ The prince is more anxious to display bii 
power than heedful to acquire popularity at court: he plays a 
deep game, and we may live to see strange things. Rejoice that 
you have saved your gallant Roan, for see he comes, and with 
his usual train, there's not a braggart, a knave, or a jackal mis¬ 
sing.” 

1 turned my eyes towards the grand entrance which the prince 
had just crossed ; he advanced along the room with somewhat 
ot a careless and supercilious air, followed by half a do%en oifi- 
cers, who were all youflg, attired alike in splendid uniforms, and 
distinguished by a certain haughtiness of manner which they ap¬ 
peared to have adopted in -compliment to their patron. The 
party attracted all eyes as they made the circle of the room to¬ 
gether : conversation of £he most interesting nature was sudden¬ 
ly broken olf, and the attention oj every individual absorbed ei¬ 
ther in watching their movements or in the attempt to assume 
an air of indifl'erence which their exertions to render natural 
made the more conspicuous. The music still played, but the 
dancers moved languidly, so deeply were they engaged in obser¬ 
ving the conduct of the prince , whose deportment was in truth 
calculated to excite attention and remark. His notice was ea¬ 
gerly sought by a large portion of the assembly, and capricious¬ 
ly bestowed; he passed numerous male and female aspiranfflf 
who pressed forwards with anxious zeal to pay their respects j 
without youcbsafing the slightest return to their welcomes and 
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'^bt^isanees, to others he displayed an affectation of cdrdialitJT^ 
tnaking the apartment rin^^ with the loud greeting and the 
pay luuii^h: some he passed with a single word^rwhispered con- 
tidentially ; and to a few lie paid his compliments with studious 
courtesy. These manifestations of respectful deierencc, notwitii* 
standin;^: the importance conferred upon them by their exclusive¬ 
ness^ were not invariably successful. Several persons to whom 
they were addressed made a very frij!;id return ; but the prince. 
Hot easily abashed, redoubled his efforts to procure a more flat¬ 
tering reception. The worthies attending in his tram, were 
carefully employed in copying their master. 1 was much amused 
to see how quickly they caught the tone, and how strictly they 
followed the example he gave them. Their e\eswere averted 
and their necks stiffened Avhenever it was his pleasure to disre¬ 
gard the bows and smiles of those who sought his ii(»tice. They 
swarmed round the favoured person with wiiom lie paused to 
converse ; adding to the hilarity of the greeting by the lively sally 
and ready burst of merriment. To those honoured with a iriend- 
fy nod or passing word they gave a respecliul or a frank recog¬ 
nition : bowed with grave civility to the favoured number whose 
good opinion the prince shewed himself anxious to conciliate ; 
and stood in reverential silence before the unyielding person on 
l^hom his gracious condescensions were lavished in vain. The 
rest of the assembly they regarded with insolent indiflerence, 
Scattering smiles and glances at their caprice and appearing to¬ 
tally disregardful and unconscious of the presence of all who 
were not so fortunate as to be of tlieir ncquaiutaiice. 

1 hadansen lit the entrance of tlie youug heir, and his train of 
satellites ; but retained iny plucey not being at all inclined to 
seek the favour so jealously and scantily conferred upon persons 
whose claims W'ere far superior to udner^It happened hovt ever 
to be the pleasure of the prince to single me out as the object of 
peculiar attention, he cast his eyek towards the spot w herel wag 
standing alone ; looked at me for a moment with apparent satis¬ 
faction ; and advancing midway from the group with whom he 
bad been conversing, dispatched one ot his esquires, to make his 
wishes known : and thus honoured 1 could only obey the man¬ 
date and hasten forward to pay my compliments w'lth the best 
grace I could assume. 1 w as received witli a glow of kindness 
which woulfl have been highly gratifying had 1 not observed the 
arts which the prince stooped to practice whenever he deemed 
tt fS 3 q|iedient to win any individual to his party, which he evident* 
ly Wished to strengthen from the ranks ot his lather's private 
Md personal friends ; but there was no probability of remaining • 
pi cot against the unaffected cordiality ot his manner. He lifik- 
4d my arm withia his own^ and began instantly to sfyeak in the 
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post ofTectionate language of my father. ** Tlie good 
be exclaimed, ^ knew how to make allowance for the follies of 
youth: he was to me a kind, gentle and judicious monitor; 
his wise and disinterested coun el preserved me from many dan« 
gers, and he was ever ready to interpose his friendly ofiices with 
one too prone to view iny errors witii severity : I have lost 
by li is death a guide—a guardian whose value was inestimable, 
and who I tn ly never hope to replace. It is possible that others 
may feel an equal degree of affection for my person, but non© 
have it in tlieir power to give me such substantial proof of their 
regard. He never abused his interest with the Duke, and under 
the indd do.iiiniou of his government we were not goaded lo ex-* 
treuiities—Julius you have visited this court in most unhappy 
times. Beware how j^ou make any display of virtue, for banish* 
ment wmII be the reward of its exertion. The upright Von 
Werde—but this is not a scene fitted for the sa<i seriousness of 
political discussion, mirth and wine must banish every gloomy 
thought. We will on this festal night strive at least to masque 
our bleeding hearts beneath ujoyous brow. Come I will present 
you to the luture Duchess, she is young, handsome, and witty 
withal ; and percliance her interest may achieve what i have 
striven to effect in vain—the-better government of this most 
wretched country.” We made our way to the spot where the 
Princess Sophia was seated, dispensing the sunshine of her smiles 
upon the crowd who thronged around. The regal style of her 
beauty well became tlie jewelled coronet and velvet robe, but the 
fire of her flashing eye, and the haughty curl of her lip, betray-* 
ed qualities which augurvd ill for tiie happiness of those w hose 
destinies were under her ctintroul. The scene of distress which 
1 had w itnessed in the aniichamber, recurred to my tuiud ; she 
was *tdl powerful y«t lier piediation had either not been sought ; 
or the petition for itsexescise had failed. 

The Duke, entering, penhtrated the circle which surrounded 
the chair of the Princess ; and advancing through tiie yielding 
crowd paid his respects to the illustrious guest with dignity and 
grace. Pleasure sate smiling on hisuuruliled countenance ; be 
welcomed his son with a gracious air, appearing at least to be 
undisturbed by the triumphant looks of the strong party who 
had gathered themselves behind the prince. My humility check¬ 
ed the suggestion, or 1 should have thought that there was no 
small degree of exultation in the glances cast on me us I stood 
by the side of the heir apparent. This idea however flattering 
to my consequence, wounded niy pride, as it displayed me to my 
own mind in the character of an easy dupe. Though striving 
to banish so morlifying a notion I began to account for the ex* 
traordiii^y courtesy extended towards we and the pr.«dses l;tvish« 
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ed upon my father, in a way which was any thing but soothing 5 
neither my own desert nor the merits of the late Baron de Har-« 
ling had procured for me the distinction 1 enjoyad, but in the 
present distracted state of political atl'airs^ the accession of eve¬ 
ry individual likely to take an active part, was of value to the 
contending factions. Impressed with this comiction I bore the 
glories of the evening without being intoxicated. 

Under the guidance (rf niy illustrious patron I had no reason to 
complain of the reception which awaited me from those who but 
an hour before had turned away with coldness or ilisdain. In 
despite of the free occupation of luy thoughts I felt my spirils 
exhilarated by the gay conversation wliicli 1 shared in conmioii 
with my companions, though I sometimes recoiled with a strong 
feeling of disgust from the bold license assumed by the prince, 
the reckless freedom of his address to females of rank, who in 
the sanctuary of his father’s palace should have been supposed 
virtuous, and secured from insult. The- wanton and vain glori¬ 
ous display of his power and the shameless nature ot the re¬ 
marks with which he scrupled not to amuse tlie hy-slanders 
amazed while it revolted me. He read my feelings in iny coun¬ 
tenance and anxious to efface the injurious impression, gracefully 
apologized for the errors which he was hurried into by Ibr- 
ced and agitated spirits. “ Heaven knows*’ he continued “lam a 
friend to the sex, I love them all for the sake of my Louisa with 
tlie exception of those dowdies who usurp the place where siio 
ought to shine*” Who is Louisa’’ said I. The prince was drawn 
off by an importunate friend and the Bohemian replied “ Louisa 
Von Werdewbo will soon be the favoured Sultana; by Jove the 
princess Sophia must hide her dimkiished head when this fair 
star re-appears, and received at court she shall be despite of all 
the prudes in Christendom.” 1 had heard the father’s services 
applauded, I found that they were to bo rewarded by the daugh¬ 
ter’s seduction and 1 sickened at th% n^ralsof a court. Invited 
to a select banquet at which the prince presided, the conviction 
that his mind was naturally coarse and insensible to intellectual 
pleasures forced itself upop mm My senses were held captive 
by the incessant flow of gaiety, the lively sallies inspired by the 
overbrimming wine cup but while 1 was amused by the wild and 
fearless indulgence of eccentric humour and extravagant glee 
there was something disgusting to an uncorrupted heart in the 
libertine tone of the conversation, the reckless levity and impi¬ 
ous jeetsr which characterized the wit, and 1 left the table eleva¬ 
ted int a^irits, yet with an unsatislied mind, fascinated by the 
biilKant joyoosness of the scene, yet gladly exchanging its fever¬ 
ish and exhausting delights tox the quiet seclusion ol my cham'* 
boTvat the Black Bear. c * 
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' Upon no one of the occurrences of the evening could I ^ell 
without pain; the warm interest which I had taken in the sor¬ 
rows of the fair and unknown mourner remained unabated and 
there was a pensive pleasure mingled with the melancholy which 
stole over me at the recollection of her griefs : and left a sooth¬ 
ing influence upon my mind: but I looked upon all the rest with 
unmitigated dissatisfaction. The Duke and his son were to me 
objects of dislike almost amounting to abhorrence. It was in 
vain that I recalled the numberless manifestations of kindness 
shown to my father in former times ; and the courteous recep¬ 
tion Avhich in gratetul remembrances of his services 1 had met 
with from both. I could not l onquer the prejudices springing 
against them in my breast, the cold,tiie hollow heartednes^ which 
both had evinced to feminine distress tilled my soul with horror, 
I had seen a helpless woman dismissed in tears and agony from 
the Ducal presence, and 1 had heard the ruin of another unprotect¬ 
ed and orphaned creature calmly spoken of as a thing of course 
by the contidante ol the profligate heir. 

1 had no pleasure in the contemplation of the duty to which I 
bad been appointed. To be employed in the capital w as not my 
wish, lor 1 saw the impossibilty of remaining neutral, while the 
circle around me were so furiously engaged : and I w as anxi jus 
to make injself acquainted with the views and merits of the op¬ 
posing parties before I plunged myself into a troubled sea ol’po¬ 
litics. Yet while undesirous of a protracted residence at the 
court ; the prospect of commanding the garrison of a state pri¬ 
son was exceedingly disagreeable. I disliked the heavy w'eight 
of responsibility which it Avould entail upon me, a responsi¬ 
bility unrelieved by the • soul-stirring and stormy pleasures 
of doubtful warfare. Neglect would incur disgrace, while 
there could be no field for exertion, and 1 should be condemned 
to a tedious round of obstv'vances w ithout the opportunity of ac¬ 
quiring military experience % and though somewhat cheered by 
the expectation of a .speedy campaign, I doubted whether 1 
should be qualified for tlie command of a regiment, unless 1 could 
previously serve in a better schcpl tljan that aflbrded by a scan¬ 
ty garrison, 1 had already wasted a summer in idleness, and 
weary of inactivity ardently longed to mingle with niy fellow as¬ 
pirants, and learn the art of war under men whose well earned 
lame filled inewitli envy and admiration. 

I was aroused next morning from iny bed by a visit from a 
grave personage, one of the privy counsellors whom I recollect¬ 
ed to have seen at the table in the Duke’s cabinet. This gen¬ 
tleman in a long and sufficiently tiresome harangue, lamented the 
Unhappy differences wdiich existed between the members ot the 
ffeiguiug family. Prince Ernest, he said, prompted by an unua- 
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tural ambition, gtimdated by the insidious advice of ill disposed 
men, would be satisfied with nothing less than the usurpation 
of all the power aiul authority into the hands o<‘ lumself and his 
unworthy favourites* Particularly w'ary and choice in his ex« 
pressions^ J could only glean intelligence of a general nature 
from the guarded conversation of my visitor. Continuing bis 
discourse he advised me to shun witii the utmost care, tliose al« 
lurenienCs which would not fail to be held out to induce me to 
join the party hostile to the sovereign and to the state, whose in* 
terests he averred were inseparable. 

The name of de Harling he said was of consequence to the 
prince, wliile the duke held it to be a sacretl dutj to guard the 
heir of his trusted friend from the ruin which wmuld inevitably 
overtake those who followed the desperate counsels of his son. 
This dissertation w'as intended to prepare me tor a more s dden 
removal iroin the capital th&n I had anticipated, 1 w as directed 
to proceed to Woldeii with the least possible delay, and as any 
remonstrance upon my part, would 1 had reason to believe, be 
attributed to ttie successful machinations of Prince Ernest, I 


deemed it adviseable to comply with apparent willingness, tho' 
in truth the mandate was particularly inconvenient, as 1 was 
desirous to devote a few duty's at least, to the transaction of 
some business w ith a person to whose care much valuable pro* 

} )erty belonging to n y father hud been entrusted. I ardent- 
y desired to question my visitor respecting the lady whose 
charms and whose griefs had made .so deep an in^ression upon 
my heart; but a moment s Reflection convinced me that I should 
only betray m 3 > own feelings, without eliciting any information 
from the cold and cautious politician who calculated the eflect 
of every word he uttered. The frankness of my manner disarm* 
ed his suspicions, and he let! me w ith the full conviction that 1 
preferred the patronage of the duke the dangerous friendship 
ol bis son : unaware that 1 only r^rniuned aloof, determined not 
to stand committed with either, until I could satisfy myself whe* 
tlier iny country demanded the risque of life, name and fortune 
in its service. i 


In the course of two hours I quitted the capital inarvellmg at 
the revulsion in my feelings which had taken place during the 
brief period of my visit. An anxious restless curiosity hud 
succeeded to the calm tranquillity hitherto so undisturbed. 'J'he 
view of the world wherein 1 was called upon to act a part was 
any thing but inviting; yet it bad untifted me for retirement^ 
ami dMtroyed the grattticatinn J had experienced in solitary exi* 
joyments: content with cultivating intellectual pleasures, with 
the pursuits of literature and science, 1 had looked to nothing 
the solder’s meed: but now prospects of yast aM 
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“tindefincd extent opened before me; my spirit panted for 
more active occupations. AJl the romance of my character 
was aroused, by the scene I had witnessed in the private 
apartment of the palace, and had it not been for the dis« 
taste which my fastidious delicacy entertained to the orgies of 
the prince, the assurance that nothing good could spring Irom so 
rank a soil ; 1 should have thrown myself at once into the party 
of the young heir ; so strongly was luy mind impressed with the 
conviction that some act of injustice had convulsed the features 
of the atBicted stranger and caused the tears to flow like winter’s 
rain from eyes so sweet and fair. 

There was no beauty of scenery to win me from my pensive 
tlioughts, my lirst day’s journey was particularly uninteresting, 
on the third an accident delayed me for the space of 48 hours at 
a miserable port town : on the ensuing morning the road I tra¬ 
velled led tlirougli a sterile rocky tract occasionally diversified 
by broad melancholy, forests of pine, whose pillared trunks 
stretching to an interminable distance presented long gloomy 
vistas, which seemed to lead to darkness and to death. The 
toils of the husbandmen were denied to the ungrateful soil, and 
no token of human laboui* or human habitation was visible to 
the eye, fatigued with roaming aver a waste uncheered by sights 
or sounds connected wdth civilized life. The wild animals par¬ 
taking the general dreariness w^ere silent, and nothing was heard 
save the sullen reverberation of the horses’ hoofs against the tiiti- 
ty eartii. Attended only by my servants I missed the exhilarat¬ 
ing songs with which the soldiers were wont to beguile the tedi¬ 
um of a march : and I pushed onwards with speed in the hope 
of emerging from a scene of such utter desolation. As I ad^ 
vanced liow^ever, the country became more wild and savage, I 
entered a winding ravine destitute of trees, and skirted on either 
side with lofty piles of /rowning rocks ; while absorbed by the 
deep and awdbl gloom of Ihe'place, a hollow rumbling sound re¬ 
sembling distant thunder struck upon my ear ; the noise en- 
creased, and I was speedily aware of the approach of some hea¬ 
vy vehicle rattling along the haijd road. The echoes of the rocks 
increased the horrid dissonance, as the carriage came thunder¬ 
ing on : and being hidden Irom view by the projecting clifl's, it 
Was close upon me before I could obtain a glimpse of the object 
which had attracted iny attention. It proved to be a' cumbrous 
machine covered with black leather curtains, which though fast¬ 
ened down by sundry straps, cieaked and flapped like tlie wings 
of some huge bat with every gust of the titful wind. This shape¬ 
less vehicle was drawn by six horses, and surrounded on all sides 
by a troop of armed men, in whose dark and uncouth habiliments 
I reoo^zed the ministers of arbitrary power, the black band 
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emj^foyed in guarding^ prisoners of state. The whole cavstlcad^ 
passed rapidly through the ravine^ appearing and disappearing 
like some tiendish pageant starting from the realms of woe at the 
wizard’s call. 1 thought of the legend of the devil’s coach, and of 
that sable equipage which it is said is sometimes sent as a warn«- 
ing of approaching dissolution. Rolling heavily onwards until 
the sound of its wheels died in the distance, when silence was 
again restored to the glen, 1 began to doubt the reality of the 
spectacle and to fancy that I might have been deceived by a vi- 
Sion of iny distempered fancy so swiftly liad it escaped from my 
ken. A few more miles brought me to another obscure post 
house, which arose on tlie skirt an extensive forest, here I was 
obliged to remain until onr wearied animals were rested and 
retreshed. The place w^as wild and uncultivated and the lew in¬ 
habitants who procured a scanty subsistence amid the black 
bare stones of this sullen waste, were too busily employed in a 
long range of stables at some distance tg give any attention to a 
person of so little importance as myself; when at length I found 
the postmaster for a moment disengaged I could not gain any 
intelligence respecting the forlorn inmate of the strongly guarded 
carriage which had jireceded me, he either knew, or wouhl say 
notliing, except that the party Jiad stopped for fresh horses and 
w ere g<«ng forw^ard he supposed to the Castle of Wolden. Un¬ 
able to employ myself within the smoky precincts of the kitchen, 
I lounged idly at the door, oslensibly engaged in watching 
the antics of a kid, but in reality onl^ intent upon the iniserabio 
fate of the hapless prisoner journeying under such difl'erent auspices 
to the place of my own destination. An autumnal wind blew 
freshly and as it w hirled the dry leave.-^ which strewed the ground 
in clouds along the road 1 perceived that some substance too 
heavy to be lifted by the breeze remained after the heap w^hich 
had concealed it had been scattered abroad. A listless curiosi¬ 
ty induced me to stop and pick it up ai{d on examination it prov¬ 
ed to be a small shagreen case containing a rich ruby stud, sur¬ 
rounded by valuable diamonds and an oVal piece of ivory, w^hich 
had once been decorated with a n^iniature painting now effaced. On 
the reverse these few words'were carefully transcribed with some 
eharp instrument: “ for the love of mercy the person into whose 
hands Providence may direct this packet, is conjiired to hasten 
with all s{)eed to the capital and bind a dark red ribbon round 
the image of our lady which stands in the niche of the Braunfels 
hoffl”^ A duller imagination than mine would have connected 
this stffinge request with the prisoner who had so let^ passed 
the spot where I had found the jewel and the tablet. There was 
a possibility that I might be abetting treason, but I could not 
iremain inexorable to the plea of the untbrtunate ; perchance 
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an innocent life hung upon my decision, and to my vivid^fancy 
there seemed something providential in the destiny of a packet 
consigned in a happy moment to the wind of heaven. Had not 
an accident 'detained me on the road, I should have preceded 
the carriage and thus a coincidence of favourable circumstances 
appeared to have occurred for the very purpose of ensuring the 
success of the petition. My resolution was immediately taken, 
having, in the hurrv of my departure from the metropolis, neg¬ 
lected to write to the banker to whose care my father’s most va¬ 
luable etiects had been consigned, to direct that a small cabinet 
containing family papers should be forwarded to me at Wolden, 
I sate down and made the request the subject of a letter to which 
I added a postscript, directing my agent to fulfil a vow I had 
made to the virgin, by tying an ell of crimson ribbon round the 
arms of her im^go in the place described, and presenting a sum 
of money to tlie convent of Poor Friars under her immediate 
protection. 

Having seen one of my servants retrace his steps towards the 
capital, I mounted and pursued my journey. Entering a deep 
pine forest tlirougli which the road stretched for many miles, the 
landscape seemed to frown with fiercer gloom. The wind moan¬ 
ed dismally through tlie trees, i.he owi shrieked and the long 
gaunt howl of the wolf was heard in the distance. The over¬ 
hanging branches above my head were in many places too 
thick to admit more than a dim tw ilight, even during the 
brightness of a summer day, and in the closing gloom of 
an autumnal evening the road became miserably dark and 
dreary. 

At length emerging into a narrow valley I saw the Castle of 
Wolden perched I'rowningly on the summit of a rocky eminence 
the black massei^ of its towersappearing to shoot into the clouds 
which clothed the ark ^ove with sombre drapery. The lofty 
hill on which the castle stood was thickly planted with trees and 
leaving the valley I found myself again toiling through a dense 
wood. The sound of carriage wheels a second time disturbed 
the solitary echoes, the light ^f torches gleamed through the 
foliage, and the same black veliicle which had passed me in the 
morning came clattering along, looking in the ruddy glare like 
some infernal machine encompassed by demons : the ^wart din¬ 
gy figures of the guard conveying the idea of a fiendish compa¬ 
ny rather than of human beings. I shuddered involuntarily as 
the hearse-like equipage and its grim appendages crossed my 
path and urging on my jaded horse gained at last the portal of 
tile castle, answered the challenge of the sentinels^ and after a 
tedious delay was admitted. 
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Clfeerless as ray journey had been, its termination was if pM^ 
isible^ more dreary ; a weight fell upon my heart, and my spirits 
were oppressed as 1 $;^azed upon the strong walls which seemed 
to shut me from the living world. One of the wardens, a gaunt 
looking wretch, conducted me with jealous caution througii a 
second postern, and passing a vaulted arch we reached the court 
yard. The guard of the garrison had mustered in haste the clash 
of their arms startling the echoes of the sullen walls and afford¬ 
ing a welcome relief to the dull silence of that mournful place, 
lily wandering eyes fell with pleasure on the jovial countenances 
of the troopers ; passing along the lines I greeted these honest 
fellow.s Avitlithe frank good humour which finds a ready passport 
to the soldier’s heart, A loud cheerwhich made the towers ring 
and discomposed the sour features of my guide answered my 
brief address, and dismissing the men to their guardroom, I 
crossed the quadrangle and entering a low portal, found my¬ 
self in an arched passage. The clink pf my spurs and even the 
faint footfalls of the attendant who crept along with the stealthy 
pace of a cat resounded through the dismal avenue ; we at last 
reached a vestibule constructed with strength and solidity simi¬ 
lar to the rest of the building, and here I found the Castellan 
waiting to receive me. 

* Dependant upon this person for the only society the fortress 
could afford. I scanned my destined companion with an anxious 
eye; but was compelled to turn from the scrutiny with no vivid ex¬ 
pectation of pleasurable converse during the long days we might 
be doomed to spend together. Soinewliat advanced beyond the 
middle age, he might not unaptly have been termed a giant in 
ruins, his tall athletic figure exhibited, tokens of decay: his limbs 
aeemed to have been relaxed and loosened from their joints, and 
BOW performed their functions with difficulty and pain. There 
was nothing peetdiarly disagreeable in his countenance, the fea¬ 
tures were hard, coarse and altogether deficient in expression ; 
yet the total absence of all visible emotion did not in this partis 
radar instence betray a vacant mind. It appeared as though he 
gaized upon the walls arouyd him until he had acquired the 
of stone ; bis voice came rumbling from his throat with 
a hollow potientotm'sound, and his manners without being abso- 
^lately repulsive,'Were* so cold and cei'einonious, that deeming it 
impossible to^thaw the iceuf bis reserve, I gladly retired from the 
restrahitof hfsfpreseuce'to ray own apartment. Liglited by a cheer¬ 
ful fire it offered a less dreary aspect than 1 had dared anticipate 
froraJjlll^sO^ gloom characterizing that portion of the castle I 
had ^ re W Wtt sly traversed. A book beguiled the time until 1 was sura^ 
itiotradio ^^pper, the meal passed merely in silence ; tl«e Oasteh- 
laa displayed no curiosity to learn the fioating events of dte day 
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•ppearing iodeed to think that nothing worthy of note tould 
pass beyond the castle gates, and joining to this apathy a'pro* 
yoking degree of incommunicatiyeness respecting all that relate 
ed to the interior; conversation necessarily flagged. 1 could 
learn nothing whatsoever concerning the prisoner or prisoners 
who might be inmates of the fortress and had I not received oc> 
cular proof of the fact, that one person at least suifered conflne- 
ment within these gloomy walls, 1 should have been led to doubt 
whether at this particular period any individual was subjected 
to the pains and penalties of captivity. 

Not choosing to speak with freedom to a person so chary of 
his words, I confined my rc'inarks to the viands upon the table ; 
and after the exchange of the commonest courtesies, again 
gladly took refuge in tlie solitude of my chamber. 

Fatigued by the exertions of the day 1 soon sunk into pro¬ 
found r6pose,and tiie next morning under the influence of a bright 
sky and a cheerful sun the castle and its environs were seen to 
great advantage. Daylight revealed the magnificence of the 
surrounding landscape, which divested of all its horrors surpri¬ 
zed and delighted me by its grandeur. The fortress of 
Wolden rose on the loftiest point of a long rocky chain of dwarf 
mountains. The views from the towers and battlements though 
wild and savage were pictures4ue and romantic, presenting on 
tliree sides clusters of rugged hills, where the eye ranged through 
narrow defiles, sequestered glens, and pine crowned heights; now 
tlirown into shade, and now gleaming in the sun’s rays. Cfn the 
fourth, the ground fell almost precipitously to a valley whose 
depths the dazzled sight failed to penetrate. On the opposite 
side a pine fore.st stretched oyer a wide extent of country, and 
the barrenness of the landscape beyond, softened and concealed 
by the distance was lost and melted in tlie meeting horizon. 
The arid tract clothed in a silvery mist, appearing like an ocean 
boundary. Above the cable’s towers nothing was to be seen save 
tlie majestic cupola of li'eaven ; the eagle’s soaring wing alone 
brushed that dingy height, and the eye glancing upwards 
lost in the boundless fields of air all trace of earthly tinaga. Dis¬ 
turbed from fay contemplationsiiy Hie nut unwelcome buaUe in 
the courtyard below, I saw the soldiers hastening to parade and 
again felt rny spirits raised by the jocund hilarity of these light 
hearted fellows. I joined them as they fell into the ranks, glad to 
be brought into contact with men upon whom the soleinnity of the 
surrounding scene had produced no saddening eflect; but the 
duties of the morning were soon over, the accoutrements ij^spect- 
ed, the evolutions performed, and the guard relieved, theiarodpers 
filed out of the gate to exercise their horses, tgid again Uie castle 
was left to its bleak solitude. 
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While wandering about upon the ramparts or exploring the 
quadrangles below, I felt a considerable degree of annoyance 
from a suspicion which forced itself upon my mind^ that the Cas¬ 
tellan or one of his sable attendants forever on theSratch employ¬ 
ed themselves in tracking my footsteps ; the idea was the more 
disagreeable as 1 in reality entertained a wish to penetrate the 
secrets of the isolated prison ; but aflecting more indiiference 
than I felt, 1 strolled out upon the mountain paths and in the 
sublimity of the scenery endeavoiired to find a new and less 
painful subject for meditatibn. 

The beauties of nature can only be appreciated and enjoyed by 
a heart at rest, niy thoughts travelled back to the capital or dwel¬ 
led pensively upon the unfortunate inmates of those prison walls, 
which overtopping the highest hills were visible from every point. 
Listless and weary I returned to the castle, and wore out the 
lagging hours in melancholy reveries. My days were spent in the 
dullest species of monotony, diversihed only by walks and rides, 
my book or my pencil. 

The country around was too thinly peopled to offer any ob¬ 
jects of interest of a more animated description than its dark 
woods, steep hills and rock strewn vallies. These were tenant¬ 
ed by the rudest order of peasants; the monks of a neighbouring 
monastery shewed no disposition to emerge from their sheltered 
retreat in a glen below ; and 1 lacked an excuse for intruding 
upon their hospitality. Baffled in every attempt to discover who 
and what were the persons so strongly secured and so cautious¬ 
ly concealed in the deepest recesses of the guarded fortress ; still 
the hope of penetrating these secrets alone rendered the duty to 
which I had been appointed at all supportable. My careless 
demeanor at length threw the Castellan off his guard, and with 
my book in my hand I'was permitted to roam at pleasure through 
the long avenues and silent courts which intersected the building 
but from the closest inspection I cou^ gain little information. 
That one person at least must be incarcerated within these mas¬ 
sy walls I felt assured, from the circumstances of having encoun¬ 
tered tlic carriage which could only have been employed in the 
conveyance of a state prisoner : ^and by vigilant watching I suc¬ 
ceeded in my desire to discover the precise spot of his confine- 
Inent. My servant had returned from the capital bringing the 
cabinet which had been the ostensible cause of his journey. 1 
ascertained that my directions respecting the image of the vir* 
jgin had been obeyed, and in the absence of all other objects of 
intereatrpr amusement, and sympathizing every day more deeply 
in the '9IKTOW8 of the unknown prisoner, I anxiously sought an 
opportunity of assuring him that his earnest appeal had not been 
ovOTiooked nor disregarded. 
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• To accomplish this design I amused myself with compofing a 
ballad so allusive to tlte circumstance that its meaning coultl not 
be mistaken ; and adapting^ the words to a popular air I sang 
them as I passfedas near as the nature of the building would admit, 
to a grated aperture, which I had reason to suppose afforded 
light and air to passages leading to the apartments where the pri¬ 
soners were contined; and where they might be permitted to tako 
exercise. Several days were passed away before 1 could by the 
utmost stretch of imagination form any conjecture respecting 
the effect of my communication upon the forlorn inmate of these 
gloomy precincts. 

The suspense increased my anxiety, every feeling of my heart 
was completely absorbed in the intense interest inspired by that 
unfortunate person ; it was in vain that I attempted to divest rny 
mind from its painful contemplations by a perusal of the family 
papers contained in the cabinet: a study which at any other 
time would have suthciently engrossed my attention ; for altho* 
the letters preserved in It Avere not depositories either of secrets 
or inf(»rniation of particular importance, they threw considera¬ 
ble light upon the character of my father, and shocked rne not a 
little by the hollow heartedness, the contempt of truth and jus¬ 
tice which they revealed. I had always clung to the hope that 
my relatives had exaggerated the faults of a man whose alliance 
with a daughter of their house had displeased them ; and whose 
conduct to his wife, whatever blame might have been in strict 
justice attached to her, tended to increase tlieir prejudices, and 
to make them regret more deeply a uniou which they had never 
approved. The documents now before me compelled me to admit 
that they had only too much reason to accuse Jiim of an unprin¬ 
cipled selfishness which pursued its own gratification at the ex-* 
pense of every estimable feeling ; and 1 shuddered over the tri¬ 
fling indications of a base and venal mind which met me at ev&« 
ry page, aflbnling alas, Asui^e testimony that he never scrupled 
at any time to sacrifice the noblest feelings, the holiest attributes 
ol'niaii, at the shrine of-a barbarous policy. 

My father’s marriage with the daughter of a foreign ambassa¬ 
dor had been anything but happj^ ; his country formed an invin¬ 
cible objection to her relations, and their continued hostility 
widened a breach occasioned by the Baron’s devotion to politics, 
to the neglect of a high spirited, and perchance unreasonable 

Woman. The climate of-disagreed with my mother, who 

returning a few years after my birth to the bosom of her family, 
a separation took place which neitlier party ever appeared to re¬ 
gret. She could not be prevailed upon to part with her only child' 
and my father in compliance with her wishes permitted me to 
be educated ia a foreign country } a concession which elicited 
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no gr&titude, since it was attributed to a dearth of natural 
tion.' Even as a boy I v^as struck by the injustice of these aia*- 
madversionsy and though as I advanced towards manhood a 
painful conviction that I was not in reality an object of very 
deep atta^ment to my father impressed itself upon my mind ; ( 
washer ready to devise excuses for his apparent disregard^ nor 
could all the attempts made by my mother and her relations 
eradicate the affection which I felt for the parent from whom I had 
been estranged almost from my birth. He died before 1 was suf¬ 
ficiently master of my own actions to make any attempt to prove 
the nature of my feelings towards him ; but the moment I was 
emancipated from the controul of my guardians, I evinced my 
respect for his memory by entering into the military service of 
the state at whose councils he had assisted for so many years. 

The knowledge which I now obtained of the crooked mea¬ 
sures which characterized his political system disgusted me with 
a government carried on 1 had every reason to believe upon the 
mme principles, and I felt more pity than ever for the captive w’ho 
in all probability was at this moment suffering from the despo¬ 
tism which my own father had so long and so successfully la* 
boured to establish. 

Filled with just indignation at the baseness and tyranny which 
bad developed themselves in connection with the administration 
of public affairs ; I threw down the papers and rushed to the 
spot where the unfortunate being languished, who perchance up¬ 
on bare suspicion only, bad been doomed to a cruel and unmerit¬ 
ed puiiisdiment. 1 had so often watched the grating without aim 
or object beyond the wish to acquaint tlie unWppy prisoner witii 
the fulfilment of his request, that I had no expectation of being 
more successful than usual in my attempt to acquire more defi¬ 
nite information concerning him : but while gazing upon the 
grated aperture my eyes caught for the first time a shade flitting 
behind me bars ; in another moment .b small white arm flashed 
thro’ them and something was thrown out wbi(fl) fortunately 
alighting on a spot which I was able to reach, 1 hurried to the 
place, and found it to be a gold clasp attached to a cestus of 
black velvet Amazed, horroi^'struck, yet filled, with a secret 
joy I exclaimed " Just heaven ! it is a woman !” and transport¬ 
ed beyond all limits of discretion threw out my arms in the vain 
dusk’d to tear down the walls which divided me from the object 
ef > my tenderest compassion. I soon became conscious of the 
extteme folly of the action, and repressing the strong emotion 
whicjkttgitated my frame, resorted to the old expedient; and by 
^ burthen of some wild song endeavoured to assure 
tbe lady; whoever she might be, tlut her token had 

fachedita oastiiuiitionr 
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When secure in the privacy of my own apartment, I 
examined the girdle in the hope that feminine ingenuity htfd de¬ 
vised some mode of communicating the intelligence which I «o 
anxiously desired to learn, but 1 was disappointed, there was no¬ 
thing about the embroidery which could be tortuitd into tlw 
slightest meaning, and I was obliged to conclude that an unex¬ 
pected opportunity having occurred she had seized the fortunate 
moment to assure me that she was aware of the strong interest 
with which her fate had inspired me, and would gladly accept 
the services thus tacitly ottered. Full of this idea I redoubled 
iny attempts to approach the place of her conttnement. I spent 
w hole days in there-exainination of the accessible portion of this 
castle, but I wa(^ continually battled and thu* by stumbling upon 
one of the wardens conveying prisoners to the interior of this 
gloomy quarter I discovered that she was not the only prisoner, 
I perceived that to gain access to these apartments, must beper- 
fectly impracticable^ unless I could possess myself of the keys. 

To encrease my difficulties, the Castellan, who had hitherto 
lett me as much to myself as 1 could reasonably desire, began 
to favour me with an extraordinary portion of his company, in¬ 
truding upon my rambles at seasonable and unseasonable hours. 
1 likewise perceived that the myrmidons of the prison were dou¬ 
bly alert, and that 1 could now scarcely turn an angle of the wall 
’without encountering one of these unwelcome personages. I deem¬ 
ed it prudent to refrain from ail notice of this new system of af- 
iairs, and therefore continued to ]>erambulate as usual, tho’ with 
a less scrutinizing eye than heretofore : my walking propensi¬ 
ties nearly proved fatal to the Castellan ; unaccustomed to ex¬ 
pose his debilitated frame,to the bleak mountain air a vexy few 
promenades during some particularly cutting easterly winds suf¬ 
ficed, to coutine him to bis chambeivwith a severe rheumatic rfe- 
ver. 

The condition to whicH;he.was reduced gave me considerable 
uneasiness; I ienred that 1 had somewhat wantonly endangerfad 
the poonnaii’s life and iso urgently entreated thatl^ would not 
tritte with so serious an illness that he was at length persuaded, to 
avail himself of the medical aid ^ a bionk belonging to the adja¬ 
cent convent, who was celebrated all over the country for his 
akill in pharmacy- 

The arrival of fatlier Rupert formed a now epoch in my existf- 
ence, he w as a small spare alert man with a marvellously intel¬ 
ligent countenance, and an activity of body which seemed to bid 
defiance to the weight of years. He was looked upon *as little 
less than a aaint by the corntnunity around ; his unafi'ected piety 
the charity lie extended to every species of distress, and the namber 
And extraordinary nature of his cures were regained with equal 
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cratftude arid admiration. Even the saturnine visages of the jai¬ 
lers relented as they advanced to ask the good man’s blessing; and 
all concurred in expressing their veneration of a person who had 
declined a high appointment offered to him, thafof prior of his 
convent. In order that he might be at liberty to attend to the 
wants of the poor and the diseased. 

1 appreciated all the advantages to be derived from such a com¬ 
panion at a single glance ; but taught lessons in circumspection 
very foreign to my nature, did not rush into his society with the 
eagerness which my long estrangement from congenial spirits 
would have prompted. We were however very soon upon friend¬ 
ly terms, he was too much a man of the world not to penetrate 
very early into the depths of a character so flirasily disguised, 
and too frank not to give ready confidence to a person as candid 
and ingenuous as himself. The Castellan’s illness promised to be of 
long duration, and having secured an apartment which the monk 
pronounced to be inaccessible to eavesdroppers ; we indulged 
freely in the utterance of every sentiment’. My ignorance of the 
politics of the capital, and the domestic history of its rulers sur¬ 
prized my companion, and he did not hesitate to gratify my cu¬ 
riosity upon subjects with which he seemed intimately acquaint¬ 
ed. in early life Father Rupert had mixed in courts and camps 
and he still took a lively interest in the passing events of the 
day : from his narrations I found a clue to much that had puzzled 
and perplexed me. “ Heaven only knows,” he exclaimed ** what 
is to become of this unhappy country should the dissensions of 
the nobles plunge it into civil war ; ruin must await the contest 
between a father and a son whom no filial piety restrains from 
seizing rights alleged to be illegally withheld. The Duke is now 
reaping the bitter fruits of his ambition, he was himself near the 
throne, but not near enough to claim it; and in the eyes of ma* 
ny persons he is now looked upon as an usurper. 

Our late Sovereign, the noble Ottaour of pious memory, left an 
only daughter. The states general convoked upon the occasion 
gave her the choice in marriage between two kinsmen, and she pre¬ 
ferred the youngest the poorest, and the most remote- 

never did the Christian w6rld^ gaze upon a braver soldier, a 
more chivalrous knight, a truer gentleman than Adolph of Schal- 
tenberg. Raised to the highest eminence in the council, he desir¬ 
ed nothing more than to be allowed to defend his country’s honour 
in the field; he left the cares of government to statesmen better ex¬ 
perienced and more ambitious, and content with the post of danger 
and .^nour, coveted no greater share of power and patronage 
than ihat accorded to subjects holding equal rank in the service 
of the crown. Were 1 to indulge in the garrulity of age hoW 
a^uld I dilate upon the virtues of my beloved master, I knew 
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Kim Well, for I wasthe trusted servant of his father : I had Watch* 
fed over bis yoatb, attended on his manhood, and would f^^Iadly 
have sacrificea my own life to save one far dearer. I did my best, 
fought by his side until we were both overpowered by a host of 
armed banditti, and I fell senseless over the still breathing body 
of the noblest and bravest of men. No longer able to defend him> 
he was butchere*! as he lay disabled on the ground : w hile af>- 
peariug to be already dead the ruffians forebore to waste their 
blows upon his unwilling survivor—dead—yes from that fatal 
hour I became dead to the world. Ton insignificant to avenge 
the slaughter of my beloved master, I withdrew disgusted with 
mankind to a monastery, devoting myself in a more humble sphei’O 
to relieve t!ie wants and soothe the sorrows of my fellows. 

" The melancholy event which I have related** continued the 
monk, took place in the centre of a tliick forest, whither, ac¬ 
companied by a few attendants only as be was wont to travel. 
Count Adolph journeyed towards the capital. As it w^as known 
that a baud of outlaws infested the neighbouring mountainj, the 
murder was imputed to their weapons. Few if any persons could 
it was supposed, at tliat period have taken any interest in the 
death of a man \vho evinced so little desire to intermeddle with 
state affairs ; but I confess I entertained stispichms at the time 
that the assassins were hired to perform their bloody work: sub¬ 
sequent events have confirmed rather than w^eakened this impres¬ 
sion, and tlie saints pardon me if 1 am wrong, but 1 think 1 
could name the aiders and abettors of this frightful homicide. 
Soon afterwards the Duchess brought a dead child into the world, 
and now the politicians began to talk of the expedience of select¬ 
ing a second husband lor their widowed princess : and many 
aspirants were named for the hand of the fair mourner. It was 
nt this period that your father’s diplomatic talents began 
to display themslves. He <;spoused the interests of Arminius 
the suitor formerly rejeefed in Adolph’s favour, and the success 
cf this candidate was mainly attributed to the master spirit who 
Hot only neg(diated u marriage attend^ by some difficulties, but 
persuaded tiie states general to alsociate the bridegroom in the so¬ 
vereignty of the realm, and to confer upon him the title of Duke. 
Prince Ernest is the only fruit of this, it should seem inauspici¬ 
ous union ; the death of his mother gives him in the opinion of ma¬ 
ny a claim to the throne, his partizans contending that the states 
exceeded the authority vested in their hands in giving the scep¬ 
tre away from the rightful heir. Hence the collision of parties 
at the present hour : the anxiety of Arminius to sti-engtheii him¬ 
self by an alliance with the imperial family, and the exertions 
prince Ernest is daily making to stir up the commons in the sup- 
l)ort of^is claims.’’ 


* 
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These cotnmunications were painfully interesting ta me, foi* 
though delicacy withheld the monk from commenting with seve¬ 
rity upon my father’s conduct, it was easy to perceive that his 
bold arbitrary measures had been deeply injurious to his country's 
welfare. The subject was distressing, and I gladly turned from 
it to another not less important, since it had occupied my whole 
heart ; I spoke of the unhappy prisoner. I believe, returned 
the monk that many victims to the savage policy of Arminius 
have during liis reign perjslied miserably within these walls, and 
I have reason to suspect tliat a disgraced and banished minjster 
whose arrest upon the confines of the Duchy remains a state se¬ 
cret, is imprisoned here. I related all my vain endeavours to reach 
the apartment allotted to the person Jbr whom I feh so anxious 
an interest. “Monks,” replied Father Rupert, “ and magicians 
were often in former times considered to be one and the same 
thing ; and the secrets imparted at confession frequently arm 
us with almost necromantic power, which power, if it does 
not involve the forfeiture of our oath we are at liberty to employ 
at discretion. lean, and will aflord you the means of visiting 
the deepest dungeon this castle contains, if for the sake of bene- 
fitting the unfortunate occupant, you are willing to incur all the 
hazards which a connexion with the poor and the oppressed may 
entail.” 1 expressed my readiness to brave danger, disgrace and 
death, in the cause, and entreated that he would put me to a spee¬ 
dy trial. “ I go,” returned my companion “ to administer an 
opiate to the unhappy patient whose most dreadful suilVringsare 
occasioned by an irritation upon the nerves which aggravates and 
increases his bodily pain. I can only hope to cure the compli¬ 
cation of disorders which threaten td overwhelm a broken con¬ 
stitution by procuring long, deep and heavy slumbers, in which 
the mind shall have no power to struggle against the salutary in- 
jBuence of medicine; when 1 have plunged him into profound re¬ 
pose I will return to guide you thro'* the labyrinthine mazes of 
this awful place. True to his promise Father Rupert conducted me 
through a passage before unknown, opening by a sliding pannel 
from the stair head, whfch.aftejr several turnings and windings 
ascents and descents, conducted me much to my amazement 
into the chamber where the sick man slept. There was some-^ 
thing fearful in the sight of this relique of mortality as he lay 
etretched upon a low couch as on a bier, the red flame of pine- 
wood fire flinging lurid rays on the portentous features which had 
so often struck me as belonging to some huge stone effigy of 
Scandinavian gods. 

Tfip spring of an iron chest yielding at a touch, and taking out 
a massive key the monk removed another concealed door sliding 
behind the panneis, and uushading his lamps we descended a 
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narrow stair, traversed several other passages and at length e^nerg- 
ingintoan arched gallery of considerable width, 1 perceijfecl that 
I was very ner*r the haven of iny wishes. This avenue ran round 
three sides of an enclosed square, tfie air was freely circulated 
thro'iron grating.^ opening from each v^ult, and the place appear¬ 
ing admirably adapted for the purpose of affording air and exer¬ 
cise to (he prisoners, I doubted not that from hence had issued 
tile golden clasp which had raised such tumultuous emotions iu 
my breast. Oa the side of the building opposite to the jdaco 
whence we entered, were two doors, one at either end, I approach¬ 
ed the first with a beating heart. The necessity of removing 
sundry bolts and bars occasioned some delay ; at length the hea¬ 
vy portal revolved slowly upon its hinges, and stepping forward 
wdth all ihe eager enthusiasm of youth, I found mj self confront¬ 
ed by the beautiful incognita of the palace, paler, thinner and 
evensadder, but as lovely and interesting as ev er. A tall elder¬ 
ly man had just risen in'alarm at the unwonted intrusion from an 
easy chair, and was advancing though w'ith less alacrity to meet 
us, “ The Baron von Werde” exclaimed Father Rupert, “ sorry 
am I to see your excellency’s services so ill requited.” " Grieve 
not for me good father” replied the captive but if you possess 
the power and the will to perfcfrm an act of loyalty and justice, 
save the young prince, the heir of this fair duchy from imprison¬ 
ment leading perchance to a bloodier doom.” “ Holy St. Britten— 
gen !” cried the monk, “ is it come to this ! could a fat her proceed 
to such extremities against liis son ? but 1 have nothing to do 
with the quarrel, I served and loved a noble master Adolph of 
Schallenberg, tliou vvert his triend and to thee Von MVrde alone—” 
Inihename then of tliy beloved master!” interrupted the pri¬ 
soner, “ I adjure thee„ to preserve his orphan child, by him—by 
Adol))h, the Dudiiess let't an heir to the throne. 1 discovered the 
secret of his existence, tlie fact of his having been born alive, and 
the dungeon is the penalty: *lie also shares my dreary abode and 
may not be long perniitled to stand in the way of Ins enemies.’^ 
Father Rupert overpowered by conflicting emotions sank upon 
the ground, 1 left him to the Bi^onV (Are for 1 thought only of 
the fair Ibnn again presented to my anxious eyes. This then was 
Louisa Von Werde,aname that Ernest and his infamous compa¬ 
nions had dared to couple with dishonour even at the moment in 
which she clung so nobly b}^ her father in his distresses. Ap¬ 
proaching her I ventured to say that it had been my happy tor- 
tune to follow in her trackto Wolden,audto fulfil (he injunctions 
briefly detailed upon the document she had left upon the road. 

“ And thereby saved the life of an only beloved brother,” repli¬ 
ed Louisa her sweet eyes swimming in tears of joy. Father 
Huport «was impatient to imy homage to his master’s son> with 
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whouj Von Werde had contrived fo communicate, having no^r 
the nie^ans of egress vre repaired to the adjoining suite of apart¬ 
ments found them tenanted by a young man of. noble aspect. 
His story was brief and interested me less at the moment of re¬ 
lation than it ought to have done, but I confess my weakness, I 
entertained a sudden and violent jealousy of a man whose for¬ 
tunes appeared to be bound up with those of Louisa Von Werde. 
Both involved iu the same calamity, both sharing the same prison 
how could love fail to spring up in hearts sighing for some relief 
to sorrow. But as I gazed upon this interesting pair my fears 
subsided, it W’as evident that tliey had never met before, and 
w bile with true feminine delicacy she kept close to her father’s side, 
gratitude for my services seemed the preponderating sentiment, 
and one which I rightly deemed would hu\e been lost in the 
pleasure of gazing on her lover, if the correspondence they had 
carried on Ijad produced aught akin to tender emotion in her 
breast- We gathered from the prince’s narrative, that he had been 
educated obscurely but with liberality ! passionately attached to 
a military life neither persuasion nor force could compel him to 
embrace a less honourable and active profession : he fled from his 
Lome and under an assumed name entered as a private soldier in 
young Von Werde’s regiment- , His courage and good conduct 
soon caused him to be distinguished in liis corps, and having been 
frequently the object of public commendation from his oflicers, he 
became knoAvnto the Colonel, w ho, himself an enthusiast in his 
proiessicjn felt a generous desire to rew ard the young soldier’s me¬ 
rits with a commission. For this purpose it was necessary to 
obtain a certificate of baptism, Voii AVerde kindly ofl’ered to ac»- 
company him to the residence of his reputed parents in the hope 
that his influence and persuasion w'ould reconcile tiiem to the 
change in their son's destination. He found the supposed father 
in a dying state, and from the confessigns of a soul wrung with 
remorse learned the secret of the jirinfje's birth. By a singular 
coincidence it happened that the elder Von Werde at this pre^ 
rise period became acquainted with the existence of the true 
lieir to the throne. Awlre^tliat the Baron's integrity could not 
be purchased at any price, the'Ouke on the instant that he dis¬ 
covered the strange inadvertence, by which he had himself put 
this upright Minister in possession of a most fatal and danger-* 
ous secret, caused him to be immediately arrested. This act w as 
followed by his condemnation to banishment upon a vague charge 
of treachery, and he was sent under a strong guard to the borders 
of the Duchy ; he was from thence conveyed with the utmost pri¬ 
vacy to the fortress of Wolden. In the interim Colonel Von 
Werde's correspondence with his father fell into the Duke’s 
Landsj who thus enabled to trace his victims, lost no tixcie ip 
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curing bis person: the younger Von Werde escaped almost^y a 
miracle, and wa 3 preserved by the heroic conduct of hi^sister, 
who baffled iiie most pertinacious examinations, withstood the 
most fearful menaces, and finally devoteiii herself to a prison ra¬ 
ther than betray the trifling amount of her knowledge, for she had 
been kept in ignorance of all that could involve her in the danger 
attending the confidants of the prince, andknewonly that l»er 
brother w^as in the capital, and threatened with the same fate u'hicli 
had befallen her parent. The danger of conversing either person¬ 
ally or by letter, was so great tliatthe brother and sister were ob¬ 
liged to correspond by means of signals, though even this method, 
inconsequence of the restraint upon the actions of both was sub¬ 
ject to much interruption. 

A red ribbon bound round the image of tlie virgin ; ihe fearful 
intimation that all comnmnication between them must end, would 
Louisa felt assured expedite her brother's departure from a city, 
and a realm where des.li\iction aw aited tlie detection of his asy¬ 
lum. 

Several hours were spent in mutual explanations, but prudence 
demanding that our visit to the prison should not be unreasona¬ 
bly protracted, we took our leave w ith the promise of a speedy re¬ 
turn. Father Rupert led the w^ay thro’ a ditfereiit avenue from that 
whicli we had traversed in our approach : opening the gratingin 
one of the vaults of the corridor beforenieiitioned, we found our¬ 
selves in a small quadrangle, w hich coniiniinicated with a burial 
ground attached to the chap<!l of the Castle. Alas how many un- 
I’ortimates had found untimely graves within that gloomy cemetery. 
The height of the surrounding walls had injured the appearance 
w ithout stunting the growtli of the vegetation which spread its 
dark luxuriance over the uneven surface of the ground. A huge 
crop4>f gigantic docks and tall nettles, waved their warm banners 
above those frequent motyuls, indicating the last resting places of 
the victims to the nuudJerlwss spears of death, quickened here 
perchance by t\e hand of violence. The wind sighed heavilj'^ as 
it swept over the rank grass of this unw^eeded soil, and raethought 
its wailing had never sounded so onyuni^js before. We entered 
the chapel by a low postern gate, it w’as dreary like the rest of 
the edifice aud filled with dark inemenios ol misery and death. 

We employed the period intervening betw een our visit to the 
prisoners on the follow^ing night in arranging a plan for their de¬ 
liverance. Father Rupert engaged to procure relays of horses 
at the several stages, and I supplied him w’ith ample funds to de¬ 
fray tlie expenses of tliese and other preparations. It was agreed 
tiiat the flight of the whole party should take place on the 3d en-r 
suing night, andw^e entertained a hope that 12 hours would elapse 
before ^jie discovery of oui' evasion could be made. 
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Ewiy thingbefti" in readiness at the appointed time, and eve¬ 
ry precaution taken which human vigilance could suggest, accom¬ 
panied by Father Rupert, I took the way to the prison by the 

{ )ath best suited to the turiherauce of our design, namely, that 
ending througii the chapel. On entering the burial ground we 
were unexpectedly greeted by the sight of three open graves, hor¬ 
ror struck, we for a moment entertained the fearful apprehension 
that our plans were discovered ; but a slight consideration remov¬ 
ed our fears ^on that point. Had our connexion with the pri¬ 
soners been suspected our persons would have been secured, for 
it was not probable that the civil authorities would have left any 
thing to chance in a matter of such importance. Passing hasti¬ 
ly into the quadrangle beyond, fearful confirmation of the >nea- 
sures intended against the captives met our eyes. A scaffold 
with all its grisly appendages, the mound of sand, the block, th© 
coffins, and the headsman’s axe occupied the centre : but all \va.s 
silent and lonely, the preparations had been made apparently in 
the early partot the day, and we had arrived just in time to de¬ 
feat their object. A sickening sensation crept through my heart, 
had it been too late ? had we appeared only to be spectators of 
the heedless corses of our friends lying on those blood stained 
boards ?—Louisa too, a young iftnocent female was to be includ¬ 
ed in this barbarous execution; the third and smallest coffin placed 
the intended outrage beyond all doubt—the idea was too liorrid 
for endurance, a rusli of joy came to iny relief as the almost ut¬ 
ter impassibility of failure presented its consolatory assurance. 
From an unwillingness to involve my honest soldiers in the dan¬ 
gers which might attend my schemes, I had forborne to associ¬ 
ate them in the enterprize, but in order to guard against any 
accident I had contrived that they should oil be ready to attend 
my slightest summons. Every avenue leading from their quarters 
to the chapel had been unbarred, and a cjtain of sentinels stationed 
from the principal gate of that edifice to the guard room. One 
blast from my bugle would bring the whole garrison to my assis¬ 
tance, and to this extreinitv I resolved to proceed should we meet 
with interruption. Wefadnd orr friends awaiting our appoint¬ 
ment and in perfect ignorance of the doom impending over their 
beads. Wfe had scarcely reached the grated entrance before th© 
noise of falling chains at the opposite end of the corridor an¬ 
nounced the approach of theCastellan's mj^rmidons, in the perform¬ 
ance ol the horrid duties assigned to them, and entering the quad¬ 
rangle we found it already tenanted by the executioner and his 
swart assistants. This was no time for hesitation, I sounded my 
bugle, the signal was repeated by a burst of trumpets, my brave 
carbineers rushed in ; and the court yard illuminated by the 
bifize of torclies and the flushing of broad swords, presented an 
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Animated spectacle. In point of numbers the opposing pjirties 
were nearly equal, for the first fruit of the tumult had l^onght 
all the retainers of the castle armed to the spot: hut these mer¬ 
cenaries were no match for my high hearted soldiery, their wea¬ 
pons were speedily knocked out of their hands, and the fall of on© 
or two paralyzed the rest, a momentary diversion was however 
effected by the unexpected appearance of the Castellan him.ielf. 
As if awakened by that astounding trump from the marble sleep 
of the tomb, he rushed into our presence, the coverlet which he 
had snatched in haste from his bed, hanging like grave clothes 
around his gigantic uncouth limbs, his haggard countenance livid 
and corpse-like : and wielding a poiulcioiis iron bar, which in 
arms that had lost their vigour, missed its intended blow, and 
heat the empty air, he neither looked, nor moved like a denizen 
of earth. The master mind prevailing over bodily weakness, tlio* 
lie failed to acheive his object, he rendered the engagement for a 
moment doubtful, there wUs something preternatural in so ghastly 
a v ision, and animated by the sight of those hold though unavail¬ 
ing etforts,the strife was renewed. After another and more des¬ 
perate struggle, a volley of the well directed carbines making fear¬ 
ful liavoc amongst the instruments of despotism, the remainder were 
easily overpow ered. The interraption occasioned by this engage¬ 
ment obliged us to alter our plans, and to include the garrison in 
ourfliglit, who having engaged, in what during the existence of 
tlie present dynasty would be called treason.could not remain in 
the castle or he left to sliift for themselves. The surrender of Uie 
Warders enabled us to make very promising arrangements, we 
loaded siunpter horses with provisions for the whoie party ; and 
having so secured our prisoners as to prevent them from rousing 
the country by firing cannon or ringing'alarm bells, we left the 
state’of the castle to be discovered by some chance passenger and 
mounting our horses traversed the forest and took our way by 
paths known to Father RapeVt to the frontier. 

The concurrence of so limiiy fortunate events lightened the 
toils of our journey. Louisa bore up courageously against fati¬ 
gue, and every nerve was strainejl to^galfn the refuge of the neigli- 
bouring realm before the intelligence of the insurrection atWol- 
den could be conveyed to the capital. We carefully avoided the 
towns and larger villages, but were surprised at the facility with 
wliich we effected our retreat, consternation seemed to pervade 
the whole country, and tlie minds of men in a state of suspense 
as to which party, that of the Duke or the Prince they should 
support, the villagers whom we encountered readily surrendered 
their horses to our demands, all appearing under the infiuence 
uf some vague terror which deadened and benumbed their 
faculties# Rumours of disorders and revolutions in the capital 
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reac'iipd even out ears, thougli it may well be supposed that we 
Obstamed from all questions upon political subjects. In one place 
we heard a report of the death of Prince Ernest,,In the next that 
of the Duke ; and w hen at length we crossed the boundary and 
allowed ourselves breathing time, we learned from indisputable 
authority that both had perished. Poisoned by each other s hands 
at a banquet given in honour of their reconciliation. 

The unhappy Duke convinced by fniserable experience of his 
son’s determined purpose of deposing him, revealed the secret of 
his rival’s existence, Ernest staggered by the undeniable proofs 
adduced to convince a doubting mind ; and unprepared to rise 
in arms on this sudden emergence, engaged to relinquish all 
his ambitious schemes, upon condition that the death warrant of 
his brother and of the Von Werdes should be put into his 
hands : hesitating not to sacrifice a woman, and the woman he 
had professed to love, who in an unjust'imprisonment had been 
made acquainted with a fatal secret. Tile Duke was compelled 
to consent to this inhuman requisition, and Ernest lost no time 
in dispatching the sanguinary mandate to Wolden. 

But each party distrusted the other, the prince could not per¬ 
suade himself to forego the advantage which his rivars deaih 
had conferred : yet no longer able to retain the bold tone he 
had formerly assumed against a faction now mudi stronger than 
his own, he resolved to gain by secret murder that which he could 
not efl'ect by open violence, Tlie Duke upon the point of con¬ 
tracting a second marriage, which would in all probability se¬ 
cure a long succession of princes to the throne, was anxious to get 
rid of an imnaturalson, who, he could not doubt would at the first 
favourable opportunity advance' his own superior claims. If 
Prince Ehiest were out of the way he might be made to bear 
the whole odium of the cruel deed committed at Wolden in 


the event of that dark transaction bein^ made public. The habi¬ 
tual excesses in which his profligate son indulged would account 


naturally for the suddenness of his decease, and he resolved to 
make an effort to secure^fimself upon the throne by compassing 
the murder of a rebellious heir! Each effected his purpose, and 
the father and son were carried out lifeless from the feast. 


I have little more to say,—the subsequent events of my life, f ho' 
to me replete with bliss, would appear barren and trifling after such 
stirring scenes. I received the hand of iny beloved, soon after the 
establishment ofthe rightful heir upon the throne of his ancestors. 
Our country is prosperous, happy and at peace. Father Kupert 
still lives to contemplate the work in which he took so active a 
part, but the Castellan did not long survive his last eflbrt in the 
usurper's service; onhisdeath-bedhe confessed that he had been 
^ieiiiployed by Anniuius to murder his more foHonute kAsuien. 
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THE LAST FIGHT OF ARTHUR. 


King Arthur, now, and Launcelot, 

Are combatting iu France, 

Tbeir arrows answer shot with shot. 

And lance is breaking lance c 
The King lights for Queen Giienever^ 

Whom l^uncelot has ta^en ^ 

And Laiincelot is waging war 
Against hia Suzerain t 

When suddenly arrive the news 
That, Modred on the coast 
Of peaceful Britain has let loose 
The banners of his host; 

W^hereat, King Arthur instantly 
Quits France and leaves undone 
His strife, to cross the foaming sea. 

And combat with his Son."^ 

At midnight, Gauvaine’s grimly Ghost 
{Stood by King Afi thur^s bed. 

And, warning cried, *Gainst Modred’s host 
Let not thy troojts be led. 

For long-repentaut Liauncelot 
Is hasting with his men 
To give thee aid, and thou must not 
Attack the foe till then/' 

o 

, k 

King Arthur when the vision fled. 

Determined to comply 
With what Sir Gauvaine'a spectre said 
And waitVor Jisis ally : 

He asked a parley ; and each side 
Agreed lo keep it true ; 

And, with some Knights, t^ Princes ride 
To this fixed rentjpzvous, 

Each Prince suspicious was of each. 

And told his troops, a sword 
Drawn-forth was to be held a breach 
Of truce and plighted word ; 

That if on either side, they viewed 
A single faulchion freed. 

To count it as a sign of feud. 

And charge with stormy speed. 

Medred stood in the double zsUtion to Arthur of Nopbsw sad Son, 
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As on they ride* it so befel 
^ ‘ An adder sitings a ibiight ' 

Who drew his flushing sword to quell 
The reptileat which eight. 

The armies join without delay: 

Wild slaughter stains the heath 
Modred is killed amidst the fray 
And Arthur bleeds to death ! 


King !^rthnr gives Excalibar* 

His awotd, into the hands 
Of his Butler, Sir Bediver, 

W ith sharply-urged commands^ 

To fling the faulchion—in the stream^ 
Which rippling ran beside; 

But he delayed^ as it would atem. 

To cast it in the tide. 


At length he flung it; and a band 
Rose from the waters blue^ 

Ifiourished three times King Arthur’s brand. 
And vanished from his view ! 

But soon, a barge, with weeping Maids, 
Drew near, and touched the strand, * 
And Arthur in it left the glades. 

Of bis dear native land. 

Blit Bediver, ere all bad got»e. 

Heard these sad Fairies sjng 
lbat,^.Mm'gne from Tunis Avalon 
Had sped to fetch the King, 

Altho’ Sir Bediver’s delay 
In flinging Artfiur’s sivoi^ 

Might c^ck the cure this gentle Fay • 
Was anxious to afford. 

- ■ 

And in sweet Tunis Avalon 
King Arthur stays awhile, 

Ur.lil, tbe fated, period gone. 

He'll quit the Apple-Isle^, 

To mount the British throne again. 

And drive her conquering foes 
Into the deep and greedy main 
And give bis land repose! 


^ Is, SB Welsh, th$UU 


S. V. V. 



STANZAS 


L 

When iipnn^ in all her youthful tadiance drest 

</omes bounding Cortb,—-old winter's virgin child^*«^ 
^W^itli the pure snow still shining on her vest. 

And deck’d with violets aqd the primrose niild ^ 

Her hair begemmed with buds of hawthorU dear. 

Mixed with the hoUyberry’s glowing red. 

As if she feared to hall the youthful year, 

Sdil doubting half if yet the old had fled i 

II. 

Then all is hope and joy !—young pleasure flinga 
Her rosy smiles if^on the beaming earth. 

And the rejoicing world in rapture sings 

Praises to him who gave her beauties birth. 

But lo ! the chill comes on—a cold, cold blast 

Nips the fair buds which spring’s young forehead bind 
7'hey hang their shining fronts, and fast—and fast 
Droop in the rigour of the«freezing wind. 

III. 

They wither and they shrink—they droop and die. 

No trace remains of all their joy and sweetness, 

.Save in her memory, whose dark blue eye 

Smiled on their brilliancy and weeps dieir fie^tness * 
And such—even such is youth, whose coronet 
Shines out so pearly* bright in love and joy. 

O’er the round cheek all mirdi, and eye nnwet 
But-by the fancied sorrows of the boy. 

* IV 

; • • 

Liove lends his smiling blossoms to tlie wreath. 

Beauty around hid brow her sweets is twining, 

Hope draws her excpiisitely fragrant breath 

O’er the bright buds which|in that^vreath are sinning : 
But sorrows come around him—poverty 
With all its train of cold and biting grief 
Blows like tiie snow-storm of the Northern sky. 

Nor e’en can hope afford him then relief. 

V. 

His chaplet withers—slowly, slowly shrinking 
Beneath the deadly chill that blast brings on ; 

The wearer scarce perceives its beauties sinking 
all theit J»|ooin and fragrancy arc gouci. 
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^And tb«n comes all that cold and silent sorrow—* 

V 'I'hat feelinp; whicli can never be defined, 

V^iich from despair iUelf no weight can borrow^ 

And sinks in settled misery on the nvind ! 

He speaks not ot his grief—the flowcis he wore 
Wlieree*er he turns still droop before his eyes,—* 

Fall’ll—^\\'ithered—shrunk alas ! to bloom no more— 

And so he sinks in sorrow—and so dies ! 

I. a 


AN EVIL OMEN AVERTED! 


TO NUMBER TWELVE OF THE CALCUTTA MAGAZINE. 

i 

Dear Number, —I look upon you, from this moment of my 
commencing an article for your pages ye^' unborn, to be the lucki¬ 
est of Numbers of the genm periodica!, species Alaga 2 ine, class 
Calcutta. As Adam wassakl by Milton, (no Irishman, neither) 
to have been “ the goodliest man of men since bom his sons'*— 
that is, the handsomest of all his children ! so I declare you to be 
the most sublime and fortunate of all the eleven Numbers, your 
precursors ; for this simple reason, namely, that to pour lothath 
it fallen to introduce me, as the tenth Nine, to the egregious no¬ 
tice of one of the aeutest and most abstruse of earthly publics. A 
great many of the ^ shall now hide their diminished 

rays, andtiie warning voice shall cry aloud to them thus:— 

Your bsrpi, O ! ye Scribblers, surreadir. 

Your brftiiis ye so longer need delrs ; 

All beil to the tret of IHeember, 

The buth^y .af Noania Twelve J 

I , • « 

and there sliall be ntneh rejoicing in the. printing house, and loud 
paeans from diabolic lungs ! What thp coup d’essai of your new 
contributor is to be, no reader need trouble himself to enquire, 
before he readeth this prefatory lucubration ; nor after he 
hath done so, because thdl; he will be right upon the article itself, 
and to enquire at that period'wbf.t the article is, would, in truth, 
be especially superfluous, and therefore, as I have said, he need- 
eth not trouble himself about asking any queries. A good deal 
astounded it is his destiny to be, when his eyes shall fall upon the 
heading of the subsequent poesie ; for when shall the deepest and 
most discursive reader have met with a similar instance of such 
daring intrepidity as that committed by me, the undersigned, 
in having presented two such cutting oft'errings to two such la> 
<tye-loves, in the very teeth of prophecy, and fateof Giles 
fl^oggins and of lUkjlly Biiown ? The thing must ha 
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nnated before ■ I can trust the eager reader to cut ojierf any 
more of your pages, oh, dearest ot‘ Number Twelves ! nuire es¬ 
pecially for the sake of tiie reader-«A’s—“ fairest of crea>^ crea¬ 
tures”—who ^uld not well avoid a dangerous hystericism if she 
unguardedly alighted on a gift so ominous to the love which fills 
her bosom to intensity. I did venture to present the two 
weapons mentioned in Wiy lay, to two angelicals, the cut¬ 
ting of whose affections it was almost madness in me to have 
put upon such a cast. The man who makes unto a woman 
the voluntary gift of a knive or scissors, j^erves, certainly— 
all he may get in return ; but should he prove so clever, bold, or 
fortunate, as to be successful fn averting the ominous curse 
proverbially attached to them, why then he deserves to have 
wreathed around his brow the laurel torn from the unworthy tem¬ 
ples of the aforesaid, whose attempt could do no more 

than deserve success, while mine had the very plenipotence to 
command it. That Grvles Scroggins totally mistook the nature 
of the prophecy, and 'was ignorant of the antidote to its baneful 
effect, tbo researches of learned commentators have long put 
past a doubt ; and the complete discovery of the counter charm 
was reserved, my excellent Number, for the humble individual 
who now addresses you. The reader who does not remember 
the particulars of the case, will find them minutely recorded in 
Friar Bacon's Archaiology, in voce “ Molly Brown’’; but the 
following summary of the facts may perhaps sa%'e all, but the 
very inquisitive, the trouble of a reference. Giles Scroggins, 
or as he was sometimes called the Giles,’’ and in one monkish 
legend even “ Sir Giles the Scroggins,’’ was a Baron-knight 
in the time, of the famous crusade—Richardo duce, et auspice 
Ricliardo; and having, among otlier acts of stupendous armi- 
pot^ncy, slain a Ssfracen, large and ugly enough to have been 
mistaken for Mahound himself, but the day before, by the lion- 
hearted Richard (virfe". Gpldboduc’s private Correspondence, 
folio edition, A. D 1376) he proceeded to take possession of the 
spolia opima, and, among the rest, of a very shining pair of 
Scissors which were apparent in thyenemy’s girdle. At that 
period Scissors were not, in EurCpe ; and when the pious Sir 
Giles witnessed them opening'out into the form of a cro«#, he 
looked upon it as neither more nor less (more, indeed, it could 
not well be) than a miracle, and a sure prognostic of the 
capture of Jerusalem by his valiant arm. Alas! it omen¬ 
ed a cross of a very difi'erent nature, viz. a cross in love, 
for on the now terrific Giles returning, like an oyster, into 
Fnglonde, he straightway fell into love of the lady Moliia 
Brown, whose peerless beauty was said, in the quaint but 
ejpressive language of the eprlier Troubadours, to have 
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rendered her “ the fairest wench in all the town —• 
\he A;prd town signifying;, in those teutonic periods, any 
space ^tween the two poles which the poet-chose to mean. 
On the celebrated scissors having^ been brnited abroad in 
the territorju of Englonde, and the marvellous history at¬ 
tached to their capture, it was prophesied by a renowned 
wizard, who abode in a cave in the great forest of Bir- 
nam, that their meeting should one day be fatal to the 

Giles ; and so indeed it proved, alas! to be ; for his la- 

dye-love did insist on having them as a troth plight, and one 
day as she dallied with them in her hand, her mind was roused 
to jealcKisy by an account which her lover was giving of a 
beauteous Saracen dame whom he had rescued from the pangs 
of a wicked Enchanter, and in a paroxysm of cruel rage she 
drove their united points into the bridge of Sir Giles his nose, 
and did thence tear it open in her temperament even to 
the apex ; which so destroyed the amorous feeling of the 
valiant crusader, that incontinent he departed forth of her 
presence, and bid his disfiguration in the gloominess of a 

monastery. Even to the present day the fatality hath at¬ 

tended the gift of a pair of scissors unto woman from man ; and 
also of a penknife as being usually double bladed; but as it now 
works its mischief figuratively, by lea<lhig, or tending, to some 
occurrence which cooleth the alfection which before the gift 
subsisted, :hc grand antidote, which I was the first to discover 
and shadow forth, is/by an ingenious contrivance, to give them 
other employment, so that they may ^vage war upon all the 
worser passions of our nature, and thus have some more benevo¬ 
lent and utile occupation than that of cutting true love into 
twain. As I have found it answer most especially well, I glad¬ 
ly yield its benefit, dea^^est IPWELVE, to yorf ; nothing doubting 
that the celebrity which your name will attach to il,' shall ren¬ 
der it the means of being a greater preservative of virtuous love 
than ever the olden omen was a destroyer of that passion. 


LINES 

to tioa LadieSf with a $mall Fenknge far ons, and a pair of diminutivt 

Scmar$ for the other^ 

Tb«y way that Iot« and frUndahip both, 

Ara out in two by kniraa and aoisaaii, 

* 9 

And 1 muac oirn 1 ahould be loatb, 

(If 1 baiiav'd auob idla quizxara) 
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To am foa doubly thus, tb« tUa 
or young' regard, Ukeoura, to aerer ; 

Did 1 oat read in both your eyes 
Aaaiiranca they will last for erer. 

If people cut such booda ia tiro. 

With gifts like ibeae—bow they abnaa tbem ? 
But that it mayn't be ao with you, 

I’ll teach you, fair oneSp how to use them. 

Talce, cbarmiDg Laura, thou the knife, 

(For sage experience alleges 
That giddy hands make dangers rife 

When playing with tools poiseseed of edges) 

And that wild gi^, upon whose brow 
Of joy, sadateoess never lingers, 

^blay take the scissars which, I trow. 

Will nicely fit her tiny fingers. 

And then should Jia lousy essar, 

(In shape of some designing minion.) 
To*friiter my deserts away, , 

And rob me of your good opinion ; 

Let Laura use the little blade. 

To alit the monater'a evil tongue ; 

And thus will be be fairly paid, ^ 

For what at me be basely dung. 

if meagre 's elbepless eye. 

Should turn jts with'ring scowl on me ^ 

And of thy smiles to cheat me try, 

Then, Adeline, i’ll trust to thee 

. • 

With thy sdksll sristar’s bee-sting point, 

e 

Transfix that lurid eye, and say, 

** Aromt thee ^ odious witol^ aroiut^ 

And Envy will not dare tc^tay* 

If iKTRRD, with his dagger'd hand. 

And murky frown, should form a part. 

Of that dark, peace-destroying band. 

Let Laura stab him to the heart. 

Should whispering ;IScanoal dare to ope» 

Imtale malign, her poisonous Up, it 
Will be a grateful task, T hope. 

For Adelina at onoe to oUp It- 
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And fthould Sei^iciON throw his net, 

(Mftde up of ail the doubts be hatches) 

>tHaete, Laura, aad jour peekuifa gat 
Cut every mesh before he eatoh us ! 

If Anokh comes, with flashtog cheek, 

Aad cauatiog speeoH and rising blood ; 

Thou, Adeline, the scissars seek. 

And nip his passion in the bud. 

If sly Dctraction meanly praise. 

For huts and ifs to pare the way } 

Ht'r treocbaui blade let Laura raise. 

And balk the serpent of his prey. 

Should brazen Falskbood taint my nsme. 

Her soissara Adeline aaust ply ; 

And, e er it blight my honest fame. 

To pieces out the bsueful iie. 

But if, to set us by the, ears. 

Accursed Discord should sndeseour; 

Then out at once with blade and sbears. 

And crush the devUish bag*£or ever! 

HALCRO. 


SOIWET. 

Mt IBU CAJUDEH CAUFaBLL.' 


Misanthrope! seek not solitude^—for there 
Thy rugged heart will soften into love ;— 

There is a magic uulbe mountain air, 

Hiere is a spell in me&t, glen, and grove 
That doth with tender potency remove 
Dark hate's ernbittered feelings from the mind 
Would’st thou retain thy nature, seek mankind^ 

And midst the peopled city's gaudy glar^, 
in man’s deep baseness food for hatred find!— 

Oh! 'midst the quiet rapture of green woods. 

When the soft moonlight's yellow mist invests 
0:<eengirdled otodntai^, and their fringed crests. 

The heart, attuned to gehtlest feelings, floods 

With love fcNT the whole earUi^ and all its inreathing garsto I 
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Unruly blasts wait on the teoder sprlogf, 

** Unwholesome weeds take root with precious flowers } 
The adder hieseth where the sweet hirOs siu^ > 

** What virtue breeds iiiitjuitv devours : 

We have no good ^at we cau say u ours.*' 

Sliahpeare^ 


tJvcry town has its maniac, every village itsideot, every coiin^ 
ty its Tom foul, its Craxy Jane, and its '‘‘‘Nina pazza per 
amore y” and tlie small bleak, sea-washed hamlet, near which 
my boyhood was passed, \\as not wanting in this caiumark of 
mortality- About two miles from the aforesaid village amongst 
the wiJdlicatlis and wilder Avoods of a savage, yet beautiful dis¬ 
trict lived Annie Hoss.. She %vas a light-hearted couutiy damsel 
whose chief beauty was the healthy glow that rosed Jicr cheeks 
wliose intermingliug and surrounding white was of the softest 
and the fairest. IJlue eyes avci’c hers, radiant, with laughing 
good humour, a wealth of light silky hair, almost flaxen ; guilU 
lt\ss of papillotte and curling jrous, yet falling over breast 
and brow, in many a braid and curl, not the less beautiful 
that lliey were natural.— Her figure was wdiat Cod had made it 
light, active and symmetrical witJiout the aid of sla^ s or stomacher, 
of bones or bustle and arrayed in the light compact boddiceof the 
Highland costume it was proportioned so as to render it deserv¬ 
ing the envj of many a titled dame, to wdiose brows the ducal ti¬ 
ara may not have brought rtie smiles of felicity. Annie was more¬ 
over u good girl, the darling of her father’s heart, thei)ride of 
her tmilher and the favorite of tlie whole Glen. She could sew, 
spin, knit and turn her liy,le hands to all the trivial but necessa¬ 
ry avocations of her cottage home ; there was not a neater daiiy 
than that over which she j>resided in all the Shire, her milk was 
the richest, her butter the briglit^;st, her poultry the plumpest on 
all the hillside; and in llie rural on goinjjfe of her domestic life she 
excelled all her companions : ihtfse \Vere her accomplishmentfn 
It is true she could read her bible and her ballad-book and she 
w as mistress of a rich uncultivated voice, in which she warbled 
lortli the old Gaelic melodies ot her country so sweetly that I have 
often fancied as I watched her at sunset milking her cows, that 
they yielded forth their frothy luxuries w ith an almost fascinated 
delight, whilst tluy sucked in the delicious strains she poured out; 
seeming in their extacy to i)end their beautiful placid couate- 
nuMces towards her as she patted their brindled sides and pressed 
their swelling udders, J jo\ ers were not wanting to our Highland 
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lass* till' rich old Drover who could boast of aflonrishinj^ farm, a 
wtll\tooked a house with and AecmA'almost as 

numerous, if tliey m t*re not quite so lur^e, as those of the Laird's 
Hall—whose wellHllt’<l store-rooms were erowdod with «^inicls of 
meal, and granaries of malt, had long tried his powers of persu¬ 
asion on Annie, hul in vain. Nor were other suitors slow in follow^- 
ing his example, but all were rejected for Allan Cameron, the 
Ibxliimter. 


A blithe lass w'as Annie Doss on tlie first day of theyear 1810 . 
In a few dajs more she was to become the wedded wife of him 
for w hom she liad relu.sedllie cotlersuf theDrover, the braw kirt- 
]es of the Chapman from Glasg<»w, and the eosie bothy of Jock 
Jack, the rich weaver. A blithe lass was she on tliefirst day of 
the new year, but a blithe lass w as she ten days then^after, as, at the 
first ouH)eepbf the grey w intry dawn, she stole from her sleej)- 
less pillow to take a last virgin look of her father's garden, w hile 
yet her steps were unnoted by her gay bridemaidens, and her 
form unseen by the still slundiering inmates of the cottage. Oh ! 
hoW’beautiful, in tin* solemn stillness of that early hour, a])p( ar- 
ed the scene before licr, as she stepped forth, slowly and softly, 
from her low casement upon the crisp, yet firm and deep slicet 
of snow, that in its bridal whilcMiess covered over with a mysteri¬ 
ous drapery the A\hoie liue of nature ! A severe frost of sotue days 
tiuration had imparted a bright glossy strength to Ilje foamwliite 
snow—that most beautiful incarnation ol the w^ater-spirit, and as 
it scarcely cracked beneath the liglit tread of the bride,she look¬ 
ed in her pure morning array, as though she were the Ceni-queen 
of some frozen land whose eternal winters are })eoj)ied by super¬ 
natural beitiffg that ;love the snowflake better tlian the sunsluue. 
the iceberg than the Iris ! Yet warm witli»e.very kindly feeling, 
ardent with a thoasand almost bodiless hopes, was'the innocent 
heart of that gentle girl, as she glided along in a mood where 
ItappinesR strangely blended with many a nameless anxiety, ma¬ 
ny an undefined feeling, such as will ever nestle in the bosom of 
tlie young iniwedded mahleii wlihse virgin reign is about to close! 
It was not without a son. of p^n that she gazed around heron 
bush and tree, on bower and brake, as she said to herself— 
^ Annie Boss shall visit ye no more—it will be Annie Cameron,” 


She had reached a sheltered nook in w hich a straw shed had 
l)cen<Hmslrucled for the protection of her father’s stock of bees, 
Close to where tliey Avere comfortably hived her feet struck against 
some obstacle, and she fell. “ Dech, sirs !” said she, “ but this 
is no’ a good sign for a bride —and raising herself on her knees, 
«he perceived witliacold shudder of horror that Jier garments 
Wtrt siniukled with drops of blood. The superstiUoii of tha 


■» 
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Hifflilanderj?, and their bcJier in oniena are well known, amlx\n- 
Tiie, with all her happy eyeinpfion from cai’e, was as .sujy!rstiti- 
ous a lassy as ever Imn*^ rowan-tree twig round heil'ers^iieck.— 
At her ftmt Jay a dead Hare—freshly dead J'ur it was sliil warm, 
and its side showed the fatal success of the sportsman. The poor 
creature had evidently reached this'quict lair hut to die!—An¬ 
nie patted its soft furzy side as though it were still a thing of life 
and was returning witli a heavier heart than she had set out, when 
ns she was tripping by a straggling liedge of holly and haw¬ 
thorn wliicli divided the garden from the road, vshe hea/d the 
tread of footsteps on the other side, un<l feaidn) of being herself 
heard, she stole on With a still gentler step. Presently sliecame 
to a part of the hedge where the bushes were not so thickly set, 
and ns she siooped and crouched beneath the boughs, a bright- 
ivinged bird, the Snow-bunting, which visits the wild glens of 
Scotland when the winter is at its heaviest, fluttered over Jier 
head, and roosted on a.branch which jutted out high above her* 
path. 

TJie footsteps on the opposite side approached, halted.—There 
was a rustling, and Annie was in great alarm that she would be 
<fiscovered in iier bed-arraj on this l»er bridal morn by some un¬ 
lucky intrmler, w1h>, over and above being a stranger, mightturn 
out to be “ a bad foot /” Crouching she sat ior a brief space, 

' when ail continuing (piiet, she dclenniued to have recourse to a 
swift flight. 

She sprung from the spot at the very same moment when the 
Suow-bunting flew from its perch over head ; tJiere w^as a shot 
tired, a wild reiterated screanua plunge thro’ the thorny fence, and 
oil! Cod! a sadder sight ncverslainedScottishsoilon a win¬ 
ter's day tlnui ineh the gaze of Allan Cameron us, with 
musket in*liand, he burst his w'ay through the thick bran¬ 
ches, beneath which lay^ weltering in her blood, the form of his 
Annie ! 

She had fainted, bid her first wild cries bad gathered round 
her some of her kindred. It was a dreadful sight, and it is best 
to hurry over the sad scene, SJic wdB not dead,—but the mus¬ 
ket had been loadeilwith ball, alid her right breast was entirely 
slmt away ! ! . - . . . • • ... 

. . Who shall attempt to describe the utter agony of tlie bride¬ 
groom ? the fatller^s silent grief ? the motlier’s slupitied despair? 
the bridemaidens’ noisy laiOentat ions ? All were as nothing to the 
liesperation of poor Allan Cameron ! There was a physician 
not far olT—his known skill w"a»s anxiously applied and Annie 
was restored lo health, but lost to reason for ever ! 

Annie ivas the maniac of my native glen, and a happy, harm- 
less, gletfttl creature she was. Not a truce reuiaiued on her me- 
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morj? of tlif! dreadftil accident that had deprived her for ever of 
reasoi^ Allan’s name was often on her lips, but always cheer¬ 
fully iitt^retl,aiul indeed it is not probable that she ever knew the 
hand that aimed the blow was his. 

He, poor lad ! became a soldier, and fell at Waterloo. She is 
still alive, wandering: from cottage to cottage, weaving garlands 
of wild flowers, and singing snatches of ancient ditties, for to no 
domestic task will she now apply. Her favourite haunt is the 
healli^ on which she will remain fur hours carrolling and 
talking to herself, Avhilst the sheep browse around her, heedless 
of so innocent a companion f 

Secunderabad^ Sept, 1830. 

C. C. 
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A 


AIR ^ AH CHK SOFFRIR Ml KESTa” 


Arc tlicre other nan^s to bear 
Now my hope of love is fled*. 

Now. except a stern desoair. 

All within my heart is dead ? 

Now my passions, hopes and fears: 
Thoughts, which from aifection strean^ 
IBooks of love siiiTused with tear»j 
Must be, must hc^ a dream. 


Never, never more in me 
^’an a woman’s dewv eve 
Call «p tears of sympathy. 

Or wake the obtrusive sigh. * 
There’s a talisman, which shieldsj^ 
Ale from beantv’s fatal beam 
^'fis the vision memnrv yields^ 
Aly ever present dveStxiJ p 


Can I read in other eyes 
Sympathy so fond, so true, 

Can J feel for other sighs 
Sadness sweet, which once I knew'J 
Less of ecstacy is there. 

Cold in love and faith they seem; 
Aad I better brook despair 
to resigu my dream% 


4 


W: E. 
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BV R. CALDER CAMFBEI.]:.. 


Tt was t1»© time of Ros^kg, 

“ W« plucked them as we pass’d}'* 

'Twas stimmer, in those happy times 
'TVas Kiimnier all dav lonj^; 

Each sound that left the lantrliincr ]ipa 
\V^as syllahled in son” : 

For love, when first it leaves the skies 
On human lieaitsto li”ht. 

With music fills hi>(h lips and eyes,— 

'JLife's bloom before its blight! 

Oh! every scene was flowery then 
l^he world a ti^drdrii vast; 

^ It uas (he time of roses, 

“ W e phit'ked (hem as «e pass'd !'’ 

And oil ! the hand (hat grasped at them 
Nor feared, nor felt the thorn ; 

There was no darkness in the ni^ht. 

No shatiuw on the morn I 

The world was then no world to ns. 

Nor held it worldly things ; 

*Twas peace and rapture every wliere, 
llieh autumns and fair springs :—- 
Tiie human heart liad no cold spot 

W’here colder thoughts could lurk,—^ 

The human breast suspected nought. 

Nor knew dpubt's deadly work ! 

Bng*lit looks, Rweet^w'orda. delightful hopes,—^ 
Affections like to»lasl!— 

^ If was (he time of roses, 

^ \Vc plucked them as we pass'd!”— 

But dreamers wake from sweetest dreams. 

And summer facies away |— • ^ 

Ice freezes iirst the freshest\treams. 

And roses will decay I 

And love’s first light is far too bright 
I'o shine for ever on ;— 

A cloud—another-—more, still more,—• 

And all its splendour's gone ! 

Now love is dead, and hearts are shut. 

And hop^ is overcast— 
have no time of roses,— 

* It flourished^—but ’tis p^stt 


Hood* 
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" - Thraoum est: tollifo barharum** 

'* Morem.-r” Hor, fe. 1. Ode. 27. / 

Either the frequent occurrence of this practice in the present 
age, or the irresistible force of advancing intellect, has of late 
bi 'ouglit the subject of Duelling glaringly to the notice of the 
Public, in India as well as in England. Meetings have been held 
in the Metropolis of a kingdom, noforious for this crime ; and 
the expressions of their disapprobalioii and of tlieir desire to 
check it have been echoed by almost all the Public prints in tlie 
dominions of Great Britain. We groan under the tyranny of 
an acknowledged absurdity, yet we want the resolution necessary 
to shake it oft': we reprobate the system, and practise it our¬ 
selves upon tlie first opportunity. 

What then is the origin, what the naturte, of (his deadly thral¬ 
dom ? what means of bursting these self-imposed chains are 
available? what would be the consequences? 

The first point has, I believe, been long settled by the researches 
of the most able Historians. Tl|c judicial combat was introduc¬ 
ed into Europe by men as barbarous as the practice they aflmir- 
ed: into France, by the Burgundians*, a people so besotted 
that they held their chief responsible for tiie regularity of the 
seasons^ ; and into England, l)y the Saxons, a nation ofpirate.s 
and fishermen, who are said to have sacrificed to the Gods a ty the 
of their human spoil t • 

It is from such savages that we derive our misnamed “ afl'airs 
of honour;” we persist in following their bj'utal example in de¬ 
fiance of civilization and common sense. Most authors concur 
in this, but they do not allow us to be as ignorant as those 
nations; wc it is maintained, understand the absurdity of an 
appeal to God by arms, and tight only .when our passions are 
engaged. It must however be incomprehensible to many, how, 
when the Charybdis of jildicial combat became apparent, niea 
did not contrive to avoid the Scflla of duelling ; and, it is likely 
to remain unexplained, as long a.s wc derive our modern encoun¬ 
ters solely from their mode of deciding judicial questions, 
brought into fashion by two rival Sovereigns. Yet such is the 
opinion of Montesquieu, Robertson, IJallam, Russel, &c. but the 
penetration of Gibbon discovers a much closer connexion be- 
tweM the customs of the middle ages and of modem times in 

* (jil^bon’e Deoliotf and Fall, rol. S4-4. 
t l>o, - --vol. 4. p. 

t SidooiiM ApoUiaarii (of tbe atli ceuury) BisLop of Clermont, letteA of—* 
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this respect; then, as now, men fought from inclination, or ^s he 
expresses himself “the judicial combat was fought on tli^ same 
principle and in the same spirit as a private duel/' Jle after¬ 
wards adduct?^ the remarks of the renovator of the Assise of 
Jerusalem (the count of Jaffa) as arguing that the single combat 
was derived rather from a principle of honour than of super¬ 
stition,” and though Mr. Hallain quotes the same code for an 
opposite purpose, yet upon the whole i consider Mr. Gibbon’s 
tlicorj decidt^dly the best"'*. 

Rescued then from the imputation of folly, we are liable to 
tliat of guilt : we are as i’'evengcfu] and unforgiving as our 
ancestors, and enlightened as we are by the precepts of Chris- 
tiHnit\, we gratily those passions precisely in the same way. 
Jt is much more natural lo attribute the mischief to the evil 
principle ofthe liuuuin heart* incidental to our nature, than to 
i^nagine that, us men grow w iser, thej should discard the lesser, 
and cherish the greater e\il ; or that all the chivalry of Europe 
should connnence Jjoliourably cutting each other's throats, be¬ 
cause Francis 1st and f’harles r>th shewed a disposition lo set 
tiicm the example 

Whatever may liave been tlie causes, wliicli led lo the pre- 
valenee i»f this " diabolieal niiulness’’ as it has been called, all 
men, (‘special)}' the higher orders, seemed till noW contented to 
support it: at length it is likely to he view ed in it’s proper light 
and the murder of imr bosom triend shall no longer be held a 
venial idferiee, J.et every man join the cry now raised against 
the system and there is little doubt that some other may be 
siihstituled. 

If satire or argument could have any effect, the cause of 
duelling must liave perished lung ago: besides the animadver- 
sioifs of Imsii popular writers, the Gentlemen of the Pistol re¬ 
ceived such a castigatimi frenn the pens of ourKssayists at tlic 
ronimeiuuunent of the 'ias? century, that it is wonderful how 
they ever recovered tlietnselves : but the duellist is proof against 
reason and against ridicule: 

“ featirp, or spiis©, ulasJ caa S^orus feel V* — Pape* 

Will nny advocate of tlie sj st(Vn turn over the pages of the Tat- 
lcr,thc Spectator, the Guardian, the World, &c. &c. without feel¬ 
ing ashamed of his clients ? How' will his self-importance diminish, 
when he finds duelling, publicly stigmatised as an ^Mllegiti- 

* It would b« impoAsible, without diirressinfc ituo irreUtire matter at too frreet 
lentrth, to FuunteratH the vunous arguments of Messrs. HaUaui> Oibbon.attd others ; 
or Miy rea^oiis for followxnjj the autlior *»f the L)c*cline and FaU. If any have the cu* 
riositr, rber mar refer to jlallam'B inuldle a^es. rol. 1. pages 81, ?(xi« 

XI. pilules 6^, 96, M Tv^eii as to all nritets ou ihe feudal systeut. 

t PaaehB* 
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inate*Species of Knight Errantry” which leads us to kill moil^ 
sters iQ the human I'unn, because there are none left in the shape 
of Giant^, or Dragons ! 

The contradictory politeness and defiance mixed together in 
our forms of requiring ** satisfaction^' puts the author of one of 
the papers in the Taller, in mind of Peter’s order in the Tail of 
the Tub: ‘“if you neglect to do all this, damn you, and your 
generation for ever ; and so we bid you hearlily farewell/’ No-^ 
thing indeed can be more extravagant, than to desire ii man to 
blow out your brains, in order that he may learn better man¬ 
ners! or to be boiling with anxiety to grant a meeting to a 
scoundrel, with whom jou would be ashamed to be seen on any 
other occasion! Swift says, that these dill'erences very rarely 
occur between men of sense, and he sees no great harm, if two 
worthless lellows send eacii other out of the world: but another 
writer, more sensible of the importance of these quarrels, gives 
notice to the public of the formation cd’ a Court of Honour, 
and informs tliem that he has already discussed several weighty 
points for the use of the Institution : such as, “ how far a man 
may brandish his cane in Idling a story without insulting his 
hearer;’’—What degree of contradiction amounts to a be — 
“ Wiiether a man of Honour may take a blow from his wife,” 
with many other such. Nor is the picture in the least over¬ 
drawn ; the gravity of history confirms the levity of satire, and 
Dr. Russel, tJie author of the history of modern Europe, asserts, 
that, a disdainful look, a haughty stride suliiced to provoke a 
quarrel.’’ 

The first scene in Romeo and Juliet is a satire upon, as much 
as it is an exposition of the maimers of tiiat age: 

Do you bite your thumb at us. Sir ?”' 
jSa?npson, —'*1 do bite luy thumb. Sir.” ' . 

Abram. —“Do you bite your thumb at us. Sir?’’ 

Sampson. —“No, Sir, I do not bite/my thumb at you. Sir: 
but I bite my thumb. Sir.” 

And then, to it they go, as if they had good grounds for fighting. 
Perhaps even this sJight^notice of the ridicule, which has been 
throw^ii upon Duelling, may T>e ^ileemed superfluous since it has 
already utterly failed in efl'ect: we will not therefore dwell upon 
the more serious remonstrances of those, who liave condemned 
the practice, on the score of religion. The efl’ect lias been as 
trifling. Sir Richard Steele, who had been engaged in <luels in 
Lis youth, attacks them with every species of rhetoric. “ A 
€hn;;tian, and a Gentleman,” says he, “ are made inconsistent 
^ appellations of the same person : you are not to expect eter- 
^ nal life, if you do not forgive injuries r and your mortal life is 
" uncomfortable, if you are uot ready to cuiumit a mi 4 »'der, in 
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“ resentment of an affront.A coward lias often fdliglit; 

" a coward lias often conquered.” 

Were there grounds for hoping, that either ridicule, remon¬ 
strance coultf* prevent duelling, there is scarcely a work of any 
celebrity, from which extracts miglit not be made : but it is hi 
vain—The chrisUan admits the guilt, the man of reason does 
not deny the folly, but neither dares to encounter the contempt of 
mankind ! So long as that contempt is the consequence of a re¬ 
luctance to fight, every man will have his hand upon his sword. 
It is contrary to the experience of ages to think otherwise; a few 
eiilliusiusts might work tliemselves up to a life of religion, and 
degradalion, but the mass of mankind wdll never lay aside the 
practice of duelling, until the example of a vast number of 
bn*v(;and sensible men abolishes Uie disgrace of abstaining from 
it- 

Tike idea, indeed, of mcii abstaining entirely from duelling, is 
Eutr)pian, it is not desifalilc, that rudeness should be substitut¬ 
ed l<ir poiittMiess, or that every man G feet high should be at liberty 
to bt)x the ears of all gentlemen, measuring only 5 feet XI 
iiic.hcs, artd umler. Duelling, hateful as it is, has certainly refined 
society, and above all, has made coxcombs careful of female re¬ 
putation, it is not therefore, tlj-e7Me, but the abuse of duelling, 
wliicli is so justly detestable : wives become widows, children 
become orphans, tor olfeiices st> trifling, that it very frequently 
requires tlie utmost otfort of our memory to recollect what actu¬ 
ally took place *—^The grand object wt primarily to aim 

at, is the t stablislimeut of some influence, which might put a 
stop to unnecessary meetings, if il could not abolish the practice 
altogether. 

• ^ ** Malta pi*tontiba«i, dpSunt muUa.** 

B('fore we consider tli& mpans, by wliich so desirable an end 
may be obtained, let us Turn our attention to that mainspring of 
duelling, leinale influence. It is wonderlul, and incomprehen¬ 
sible, liow often the most important events of this world are 
brought about by tlie applicati(|i of fftis power : petticoat inter¬ 
est, and jK^tticoat government* are expressions with which we 
are all familiar ; we speak of them in joke, whilst in reality 
we labour under a yoke, most grievously oppressive. That ad¬ 
mirable paper in No. 9. of the Calcutta Magazine, entitied 
“ Who is it that governs ?” (it would do credit to any periodical 
in the world) shews in a slrong light the secret influence of the 
gentler sex; and it is net to be doubled, that the memory of 
some might comMunicate as singular results, as the imagination 
of others. 
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A King of Spnlu,"'^ I forget wliirli, wlio attributed every event 
good or evil to this principlo was one day conversing with liis 
Ministei^, when a noise from without, attracted their attention, 
and it shortl}^ was reported, that a nuin eM)pli)\|*d in repairing 
.the front ol the Palace had fallen from the scallolding, and bro¬ 
ken his leg. “ Poor fellow !” said the King “ anti who was 
she ?” 

“ A labourer, please your Majesty, has fallen from the scaf¬ 
fold.” 

Very replied the King, a little impatiently “ but who 

was sht 

“ Your Majestj W'ill have the kindiiess to understand— 

“ Whowassht? Who W(fs she/'^ reitcrattMi his most Ca¬ 
tholic Majesty, The terrified Minister ran out to enquire and 
ascertained tiial the man had missed his footing, wiiilsl looking 
• after his sweellieart, a \ery pretty ^oiHig woman, who, bv tim 
merest accident in the world, was passifig that way, 

I shall have occasion [rresently to advert more particularly to 
a curious history of this female }niaci])^e ; there’s something 
almost mysterious about it; hut at present, it’s edect tornis (Im 
subject of our consideration, and in nothing i.s that ell’cct more 
pernicious, than in the encouragement it atlords to Dfielling : 
true it is that the gentleness of woman softens society ; i>uf it is 
only whilst she is present; in her ahsenct*, two of her most de¬ 
voted admirers will shoot each other tirrongh the heart for 
“thinking alike! The pretensions of a rival are reckoned good 
cause of quarrel, and as long as women ivill admire so blindly 
what they are pleased to consider courage, so long will men 
avail themselves of opportunities of grulitying those fancies at 
the risk of their own lives. 

r 

Far be it from me to deprive a truly brave itian’of Iiis most 
precious guerdon, tlie smile of waniijsi: but let liim, and Ibem 
beware lest the laurels be jjlucked from the brow of a Hero, to 
decorate the front of a Bravo, or an Assassin. 

It was mighty well in <Viy.s of yore, that ladies, whose reputa¬ 
tion was, or was not, worth pr^ierving, should .select an admirer 
of great skill, strength and courage ; for the result of a combat 
settled at once the question of their chastity. Now a days, no lady 
■would be thought virtuous, because her paramour was a dead 
shot: nor indeed, do I see the advantage of preserving any 
longer this connection between the Brave and the Fair, unless 
it be for the sake of ladies ot a certain description, and their 

• If (bis should be so old storv, I aauft plead io apolnp,, let, it's aptnesi, 2ndlv, 
the abaenre of a copy of Air, Juaepli Aihlur’s valuable wuik trom IPT Libtary. 1 
ncTii beard it, but oii«e. « 
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proff'ssedt favourites ^vlio on (lilferent occaylons are reciprocally 
useful to eacli otlu r.*' 

If the fair sex (lid but understand their own powei^; if they 
would j(»in heartily iii an eifort to check this unchristian prac¬ 
tice ; if the}’^ would suiile upon the brave, andn.it upon the 
bravo ; if they would h<>t:or with their approbation not those who 
//o, I)Ut those who do j/of en^-age in affairs of honour, I have no 
doubt they would eventually succeed, and that (in spite of the 
Historj of this female inlliience which follows) the practice of 
would be banished from society ; if not altogether, at 
least it would onl^ be resorted to in extreme cases. 

AN WE.\ OV THE FEMALE PRINCIPLE.f 

Aeeordirig to the account of a Irarned friend, this female in.- 
fluencr is of Satanic orij^in. ami ihe evil it occasions, as above- 
nu ntiomd in the shape of Diiellin*^. is one of His Infernal Ma- 
msiv’s mo.si happy liif.s. A lone ot levity is however ill suited 
to a Theory winch <l('i)eiuls upon the Holy Bible for support. 
The first effect of iJds female influenc.e was produced by the 
joint (‘xertions of the irouuDj, and llie devil: tliat effect vvas the 
tail of man. Tlic sinning tronian was the grand instrument 
of marrs fall, or of (he ruin of God’s noblest work ; and, knoiv^ 
ing the fnvt^ it re(|uires no great effort of the imagination to 
imdersiami, how tliis e?v7 the source of the 

liigiiesl conceivable delight to a savage, became an object of 
idolatrous veneration to the ancient Pagans. They, being the 
devil’s creatures and led by him, worshij)ped thaty which was 
most adverse to God’s Inffy spirit : viz. that which caused man’s 
(all, which had ruined God’s noblest Avork. 

But when men had mice seized the idea, they divided it, they 
))ersoni(ied it, they dressed it in a thousand ditt’erent forms, it’s 
chaVact«'r*rcmaiiiing tiuiforml}^ the same. It is the “ Ashtaroth'^ 
of the 2iu\ Chapter of Judges; Ashtaroth and Baal were the 
moon and (he sun tlu^ mhou invariably a female : in the pro- 
vsecution of (his idea I-referred to that diopter in Maiitz’ Bible, 
and A^ as nol a little interesled at finding various expressions ac¬ 
cidental, or not, connecting di^obeieuce to the True God with 

* Set) tills in tlie I'Htlpr. 

t 'I hs gtaiitieinHii to wiiom 1 siu ind»tht<^d for tliis ** ss v^ell as for most of 

(he follo«cui^ ItAroculars. is well known to rtie Uu*rartr world, as e Scholar, and a 
J^liilosoplier. V>m, tho' 1 duly appreciate his ^real ahiluiea, L retnun from raen* 
bia naiii«« * not beine designs of committing; this specuUuoa, espectaUy 
alter U haa passnii tbrough my bunds, to the mercy of those, 

Who ne'er advance a judgment of their own 
“ But catch the anreaiiing notion of the Town : 

** Who judge of author's names, not wo.ka, and then, 

Kor ptaise, uur blame the wntiugs, but the raou,” 

* Kssay on Criticim, Part 2* 
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the worship of the female principle. In the same Chapter, it 
is said, that the children of Israel “ knew not the LunV^ upon 
which tht commentator Dr. Graves remarks, that the tenipta* 
'tion to intermarry was too {jreat for their carnal muxA^^ — 
the beauty of the women of Canaan, and the volnptauus^ 
ness of their impure rites led them away.” 

It would be endless to follow this train of thou^rht, for the 
scriptures abound in passages which bear upon if: w o lia\ e not 
space however, to be more explicit and the subject itself is a 
digression. 

Jeremiah^ I cannot help mentioning, in Ch. 41. verse 17. re¬ 
cords the obstinacy of the Jews, to which they were urged hy 
their womens in worshipping the Quepyt Henven,'^ Isis,^ 
Vesta, Diana, &c. amongst the Egyptians and Romans, and Kali, 
Bowanee and others, whose rites are most filthy, amongst the 
modern Hindoos, are nothing butvarious’naines tor this pervad¬ 
ing female principle. 

f At a later period we see the same object worshipped in the 
person of the Virgin Mary and the thousand fenndo Saints of 
the Roman Calendar; but in the age of Chivalry which follow¬ 
ed, this adoration blazed forlh with avigonr commensurate with 
the extension of the power of Antichrist ; and every Knight 
chose some lady to be the object of his idolatry, as essentially 
as ever Priest, or Anchorite selected a Patron Saint. The most 
common phrases w-ere, and still are Goddess,+ Idol, Angel and 
so on : they fought under the auspices of a lady’s favour, with 
the same devotion and enthusiasm, which had marked the strug¬ 
gles for the possession of the Holy Sepulchre ; and they wmund 
a meretricious scarf of silk round the arm, that, in the pi-eced- 
ing age, would have been strengthened by the emblem of tlie 
blood-red cro8S.§ 

The very point too for which the ^^mst craven wmuld have 
laid down his life, was the chastity of his lady-love—his Venus 
—his Isis—his Kali! the slightest reflection upon lier virtue 

* Ttis was the Venus of Crprus ; the Crhele of Phrv^inns, a aor> 

irliipped with peculiar lioentiousneJ^^;* the i^eies oi' Lleiisis j Hbea, Buna Dea. cN.o. 
&c.—hundreds might be named. . r 

t This transition from Heathenism to Clinsti'initr is abrupt at first sight; but it 
Is to be borne m mind, that, acrorinng to thn Bible as interpreted by many sound 
^ieilies. PagHiiism and Poperv art* inimical to God. 

^ “ When the passion of lore is at it*a height, it arrays the beloved object in 
** 4*v#ry‘poasthie perfection : makti it an ifitri:^places it in Heaven.**Bouistau. 

$ Tbia DTsrerious connection between religion (false religion 1 should ear) and 
sensuality, this worship of the ff>miil« principle, is singularly exemplified by a Toast 
often drank at modern Bacchanalian orgies, ** Thg Kirk ot Scotland " 

1 refier thsmdet to the ** Lay of the bloody vest’' in the lales of the Crusa* 
dors: > 

Go, tell my true Knight, Church and Chamber shall sboir. 

If 1 vihks ‘ the blood ou this garment, or ao« 
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was sufficient cause for a deadly encounter and the female prin¬ 
ciple had driven Adam from paradise, plunged his poste¬ 

rity into the Jionorahle practice of Duelling;. 

Since the reformation we have, in England at least neglected 
the worship of the Virjjjin Mary, but we are not one whit behind 
our ancestors, or our neighbours, in our ailoration of the female 
principle. Who would allow, that we are less devoted to the 
ladies in En<^land, than they are in Paris, or at Rome ? at the 
former of which places, by the bye, they lately worshipped the 
Goddess of Nature, a female divinity, and made some strides 
towards a community of women. 

I have endeavoured to be as short as possible and trust that 
pers]>icuitj has not been sacriiiced to conciseness: the inlerest- 
inp nature of the subject, and the novelty (to )ue) of the reflec- 
it suggested, might have furnished matter for a volume, 
but 1 will conclude, wilhouteitljer condemning, or defending the 
speculation, by applying to it the Italian proverb, 

** Se uou « vciro, e ben trovuto.'’ 

It remains to be considered what means Duelling may be 
checked without involving society in worse evils, than those in¬ 
cidental to the present system. That the practice luiglit be 
abolished at once by a legal enactment, like that of Pharamond 
in the Spectator, there cannot be a doubt: but what is the penal¬ 
ty to be? A British legislature already engaged in modifying 
the sanguinary complexion of our code, would scarcely consent 
to make it a capital crime, and many think that the Pillory 
would have more terrors for the duellist, than the gallows; that 
disgrace would be a hiore powerful preventive, than death! 
Transportation ar\4 fines are laid aside as quite inefficient and 
inadequate to the case: I should tlierefore reply to that opinion 
that the Pillory itself would be no punishment, unless the crime, 
for which such sentencS had been awarded, were considered dis¬ 
graceful ; and if Duelling were once considered disgraceful, 
there would be no occasion for any penalty at all. 

The alternative appears dr^adfdi enough—Death invariably 
inflicted, not as in P'orgery only when a Jury could be 

forced to find a verdict, would in a very short time check the 
evil. What the consequence^ would be is a question, which 
would require greater space than 1 can afford to answer proper¬ 
ly ; but there is no probability of the occurrence of such a state 
of things, nor is it the remedy I would suggest; first, on account 
of its severity, and secondly, because the evils, which would ac¬ 
crue to society from its oiieration, wonldbe incalculably greater, 
tlian those from which it now suffers. The revival of the practice of 
carrying arms, the superiority of brutal strength, the helpless coik 
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dilion of females^ inenliilsiiirei infi^ from the constant insults men 
would be subject to, assassinntion, hereditary feuds, &c. &c., 
are amongst the grievous consequence^!, that would ensue from 
the abolition of Duollinp;, without some alteration ifi the present 
feelings of mankind; it is towards such alteration that the etiorts 
of those, who view this stupid practice in its proper light, ought 
to be directed. 


The a:;ency of the Fair would be all-powerful, but there 
are,l tear, so many difficulties o)»posing the full development of 
their powers, that they can never be expected to take the lead; 
or even supposing a sufficient degree of independence, the liabils 
of women are, or ought to be, so retired} that their iiiterlerence 
would at first appear disagreeable. 

To men, therefore, possessed of those qualifications, which the 
world with, or without reason admires, to men of rank, either by 
birth or situation, 1o men of years and experience, to men of 
courage tried, not in tlie ditches of (llialk Farm, or under the 
sliade of a great tree, but in such fields as w aferloo and Bhurt- 
pore ; to such men does it belong to set the example of discoun¬ 
tenancing this abominable custom. 

It would be great presiimptipn in any single individual to pro¬ 
nounce upon the measures whicli'a society of such men should 
adopt: it would depend iqn)n their numbers, tlieir influence, their 
cimracters; and it would be a task of difficulty and delicacy to 
win over the public to regard their resolutions with deference ; 
but there arc oih‘ or two steps to be taken at once, which would, 
w ithout militating againsttlie prejudices of a single individued go 
far tow ards the extinction of Duclliiiir. . 


FVnv^lhen, tlie contradictory and unfeeling sjstem, that ob¬ 
tains ill our army, should be put a stop to instantly. No words 
art: competent to express the injustice, the absurdity, which con¬ 
demns a military man to ruin and tlisgrac^i, whether he dot s 
tight a duel or whether he does not. The subject, tho’ old, is td' 
the greatest importance, as the conduct of military men, in aflairs 
of honour, is supposed to guide the rCvSt of society; and it must ap¬ 
pear incomprehensible to every reasoning being, toAy in the pre¬ 
sent age, a system is pursued in; which, like Duelling, is unna¬ 
tural, cruel, unjust, and absurd, to an excess: but which, unlike 
Duelling, is injurious throughout, bated by the whole country, 
from the Prince to the peasant, and w hich might be put an end 
to, with the utmost ease, to the satisfaction of all, without en¬ 
tailing one single evil Uj^on society! 

Is it not monstrous—1 appesd to the army itself—is it not die-- 
gusting, that such a state of things should exist ? a state of 
things, which confeuuds (be guilty wi(h the innocent, the brave 
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Trtanwitlj the coward; and which wouhl disgrace the most unci¬ 
vilized cominuniJy, that ever cumbered the face of God’s earth! 

The removal of this nuisance 1 hold to be an indispes^sable pri- 
liminary to t?^^^ abolition of Duelling: it is therefore^ that it 
merits such strong*: disapprobation, and therefore^ that every in- 
ilividual supporting it, deserves to be held up to public indig¬ 
nation. 

The rase of Lieutenant Lambrecht, so much discussed in the 
public prints, from which source alone this opinion is formed, was 
one of peculiar harshness and severity : it was also unjust, as he 
had not even acted illegally : in no part of the articles of war is 
an Ollicer prohibited a challenge, tho’ he is to be 

cashiered if he se;/f/ one. It is riglit to state however, that all 
the military men, whom I have consulted, disapprove this nar¬ 
row interpretation of the law, and consider themselves ecpially 
aiiienablc, whether they fight a Duel as a challenger, or a chal- 
lengee: so mucJi the worse Ibrflumi! the greater the uncertain- 
tv, tho greater will be'the tuauii) of the law. 

He this as it may; whether the spirit, and the letter of the ar¬ 
ticles of w^ar be at variance, or not. Lieutenant Lambrecht has 
sulfered unmerited ruin and disgrace yb>'lighting; and Captain 
♦Spiller, of the ,5th R. N. 1. waf^ casliiered last JMarch, at Bom- 
bay,ybr fighting. Nay, I injure Captain Spiller,'^ he was 
most ready to figlit, but his judges condemned tlie delay of a 
iew short days, before lie set at defiance the law s of his God and 
liis King ! before he surrendered all tillc to the character of a 
real <‘hristiaii, or a good soldier ! 

It was with sorrow, with heartfelt sorrow, that I read the ac¬ 
count of this Court Martial, publislied in the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment Gazette of tha 4th October, 1830 :-J* it proves to what a 
pitch of iid’atuation, even sensible men may be carried by the 
force of habit; and witli»the exception of the prisoner himself, I 
sincerely join in a seiitimVnf expresseilin the narration, that “ no- 
* thing is discoverable in the conduct of any individual connect- 

fd with the transaction, which can be marked by approbation.” 

We must not anticipate ; and.peuliftps a few observations on 
a subject so interesting to all mJilitary men may not be deemed 
irrelevant.—The charge against Captain Spiller w^as diyided into 
three parts; 

“ First. —For delaying to resent an insult for six days/’ 

“ Secondly. —For misrepresenting the case to others.”^ 

* CapUin Spiller is not Vnown to the author, even by sight. 

t This is the only arailuble source of information : if it be a partial, or ft gftr« 
hied statemAnt, 1 am not responsible for the tiorreotnessof my oonohlsiona. 

t There is eometbing dark here about money transactions ; but as appeirs, 
desirable ^at the point should not be mooted,! ahalUeare it ftioite j beheriog* 
that io 10 1 ooaialt tho wishes of oil parties couceraed* ^ 
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“ Thirdly .*—For having, by such conduct, justly exposed him* 
self, &c/' i. e. for the consequences of the former charges! 

Captair. Spiller was found guilty on the first, and acquitted on 
the 2nd Count. As for the third, it is not a distinct charge, or 
rather, it is no <5harge at all. You would not accuse a man, 
first with having feloniously stolen a bay gelding, and secondly 
with having by such conduct justly exposed himself to the ap- 
pellnfion of a sad rogue ! Certainly not—What then was the 
meaning of this additional and needless charge? I wish to 
avoid giving offence to a single individual, but the case is a bad 
one from beginning to end. 

The Court adjmlged the Prisoner to be dismissed the service, 
because such conduct was “ in breach of the Articles^f 
War it was in breach of the Articles of War; so 
from it. Captain Spiller’s conduct was in strict conforiuilj'^ w™ 
them, until he rf/rf send the challenge, and that every iiiau may 
judge for himself here follow Articles 2'and 5 of Section 7. 

^Article 2.—No Officer, &c. shall presume to give, or seqd a 
“ challenge to any other Officer, &c. to tight a duel, upon pain, 
if a Coiitinissioned Officer of being cashiered: if a uou-Com- 
“ missioned Officer, &c. &c.'’ 

“ Article 5.—Whatsoever Officer, &c. shall upbraid another 
" for refusing a challenge, shall hiinsell’ be punished as a chal- 
“ lenger: and we hereby acquit, and discharge all Officers, &c. 
“ of any disgrace or opinion of disadvantage, w hich might arise 
from their having relused to accept of challenges, as tlic) will 
only have acted in obedience to our orders, and done their 
duty as good Soldiers wlio subject themselves to discipline.’* 

It may be answered, that there is nothing in these two articles 
prohibiting a Military man from calling out a Civilian ; or 
from upbraiding another Military mhn fur not sending a chal¬ 
lenge : thus Captain Spiller was at^liljprty^ to call upon the gen¬ 
tleman who afironted him, without acting in breach of Article 2, 
and the rest of the army were at liberty to upbraid Captain 
Spiller without ofi'ending.against articles. We may readily 
conclude, that so narrow a view of the case was not entertained 
by the Bombay Court Martial, as also that so very strict an 
interpretation of the words of tlie law never formed the grounds 
, of any Military decision hitherto recorded. It moreover in¬ 
volves, amongst many others the following absurdity ; viz. that 
you may upbraid a man for nof^dmng what is forbidden; but 
you may not upbraid a man for not doing what is not forbidden! 

Rejectii^ then these quibbles and taking the meaning of Sec. 
7, to be that which the army put upon it, let us enquire into the 
legal grounds of the Court’s judgment : here they are«; 
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• Article 30, Section 16. Whatsoever commissioned officer 
^ shall be convicted before a General Court Martial, of behav-> 
^ ingr in a scandalous and infamous manner, such as,is unbe-^ 

coming; the character of an officer, and a gentleman, shall be 
* discharged from our service : Provided, however, that in every 
“ charge preferred against an officer for such scandalous or nn- 
** becoming behaviour, the fact, or facts whereon the sam'e is 
^ grounded shall be clearly specified.” Is it scandalous and in¬ 
famous to attend to the Articles of War? 

The concluding provision” of this article evinces His Ma- 
;^esty’s anxiety to limit the discretionary authority of Courts 
Martial in determining what is scandalous and infamous: the 
facts are to be stated that others may judge. It is submitted 
that this discretionary power can have no existence, when the 
case has been already provided foi* by the articles; or if that is 
not granted, read the following extract from the oath adminis¬ 
tered to all Members .of General Courts Martial. “And I 
“ swear, that I will duly administer justice, &c. &c, and if any 
“ doubt shall arise which is not explained by the said artU 
^ cles, then, according to my conscience, the best of my under- 
“ standing, and tlie custom of war in the like cases but if the 
Articles ofWar explain the point, then, I suppose, ^consciences 
and “ understandings and “ custom” have nothing at all to do 
witii it. 

Now when Capt. Spiller omitted to send achallenge the point 
had been clearly settled already by Art. 2 Sec. 7, which directs 
the .line of conduct which he pursued, as has been seen. The 
Cfiurt Ijowever consider it “ scandalous and infamous” and sen¬ 
tence him to be cashiered! 

If you pay any attention to the Articles of War, your behavionr 
is “ scandalous and'Infamous, or unbecoming the character of a 
gentleman,” and you sliali be cashiered ! 

Capt. Spiller tho’ i'epfi^ced> has been dismissed the service for 
not sending a challenge quick enough ! He might be brought to a 
Court martial to-morrow with much greater reason for sending 
a'ciiallengeataii ! ! 

The others features of the case ar"e%s distorted as those alrea- 
dy contemplated. A number ot^gefttlemen declare that Captain 
»SpillePs demand of satislaction could not be granted “ after what 
hud passed” 2 . e. as far as 1 can make out after the natural term of 
6 days had passed! Allow me to ask, if 6 days delay were suf- 
iicientcause for not considerThg the one party a gentleman, what 
must be the position of tJie other who on very slight provocation 
used on a race-course sucii language that it could not be printed 
and for which an apology to society was most properly and pub¬ 
licly offered No gentleman ought to be exi)ected to notice such 
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language as mis must have been, any* more thain to considerliis 
honour aft’ected by the vulgarity of some stable-boy or butcher.* 
And ^ho is the man that has been made the victim of this 
mass of confusion and prejudice ? Is he some no):oVioti3 bad cha¬ 
racter ? Has lie failed in the hour of danger ? Has he repeatedly 
incurred the displeasure of his official superiors ? I know him 
not! I know not a name in the Gazette save one ; but I trust to 
the evidence of those, who condemned him, of the President of the 
Court martial, and of the Commander-in-chief; by their account, 
Capt, Wm, Spiller of the 5tb B. N. I, had “ warmly interested 
“ the members ot the court martial by \\\^galla7ifrytSo fregnenU 
“ ly displayed and by the high and apparently"^ merited cha- 
^ racter, he had hitiierto borne. He is an officer distinguished 
^ through a career of long and arduous service by zeal, activity 
and valour, diXiA one who has received in high employment sig- 
** nal marks of the confidence and approbation of Government.” 

Such are the results which flow fropi the extraordinary sys¬ 
tem observed in our army relative to what’are falsely called “ af¬ 
fairs of honor,” tlie removal of which has been stated to be an 
indispensable preliminary to the abolition of duelling in general, 
this point carried, the only reasonable hope appears to me to rest 
upon the efl'orts of such a society as has already been alluded to : 
the establishment of this club, or whatever it might be called is 
the 

Second step which should be taken. If all commanding offi¬ 
cers would exert themselves to carry into eflect the w'ishes of 
their sovereign, expressed in the Articles of War,-[- the end in 
view would be gained ; for then a number of men respectable 
from birth, situation, experience, character &c. would have formed 
virtually a society for the suppression of duelling, and I would ven¬ 
ture to predict that the practice could not stand long against the 
exertions of such a set of men. There would then be no absur- 
^lity in cashiering an officer for fighjingf^ however, harsh it might 
be; and the strict discipline of the army would lessen many of 
the evils formerly enumerated as likely Under such circumstances 
to afl’ect men living under general laws. 

But on the other hand, fi’Yhis*sect. 7 is to be considered a dead 
letter, if like the onler agairfstfdayingmarbles at the universities 
or like political integrity, it is iiolhing but a bye word and a 
mockery ; then, since the influence of Colonels could not be ap¬ 
plied in the efficient manner explained in the last sentence, the 
Club, or Society having formed ^Siemselves in the first instance, 
should nominate the commanding officer of each corps to act as 

* SliKinA oa th« word ! 

f Partirularly ia Article 5, SnoHon 7, ntraady quoted : by wbWb it it said 10 b# 
tba duty ot' tgood soldier tofigbt 
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tbeir deputy ; they should offer themselves to the public*as n 
court of honor for the adjustment of such differences as admitted 
of any arrangement, and they should claim jurisdiction precise¬ 
ly in the same^ manner and upon the same principleas ihe jockey 
club do. The ebnimanding officer, or perhaps any officer, not be¬ 
low the rank of Captain, chosen by ballot should communicate 
with the Court, or Club, if he thought it necessary ; but in or¬ 
dinary cases (and of their nature he should be sole Judge) his 
decision should be sufficient. He should declare what atone¬ 
ment was necessary and from whom ; and he should be at li¬ 
berty in cases where adjustment appeared impossible to leave 
the parties to themselves, with or without such remarks as might 
be suitable; but in no case should he give publicity to this 
last opinion, without having procured the approval of the Court 
itself. It is superfluous to add that any officer who fought in 
opposition to the decision of an arbitrator, or it might even be 
wlio fought without referring Ids case at all, should incur the 
severest penalty of the obsolete law ; which it is to be remem¬ 
bered, still remains unrepealed. . 

W c ought not to be startled by the apparent crudity of thia 
proposition: it requires no more from us than we profess every 
day. If a man, one degree removed from a Gladiator gets into 
trouble, what does he do? Consults his friend and places the 
affair in his hands : the reason is obvious, his adviser is supposed 
to be unprejudiced. But it does not follow that this friend is 
always as unprejudiced, or as good a judge of these matters, as 
he ought to be, and therefore all that is desired is, that men 
shall refer their disputes to those who are certainl}*^ unprejudiced 
and certainly competent, rather than to those who, however, 
friendly are possibly neither the one, nor the other. 

It cannot, 1 think, be doubted, that all men would immediate¬ 
ly fllllow the example of the army in acknowledging this Court 
9 f honour : tlio’ the Bo^b^ affair must tend more to the en¬ 
couragement of Du*elliri^ than any occurrence that ever yet 
came to my knowledge, yet many circumstances in other parts 
of the world justify the presumption, that men are becoming 
averse to unnecessary duelling. -liow many men go out from 
fear of the world ! all such w|>ul«l inevitably refer their differ¬ 
ences with confldence and pleasure to a Court of Honour, and 
would most assuredly abide by their decision. 

There is undoubtedly one great objection to this plan, but it 
doe^ appear to me the one: if so, it is to be considered 
whether the remedy be on this single account worse than the 
disease: The duels, wdiich, however rare, might take place 
after a reference to such a Court, would be in a mannerlegaliz- 
ed, and sanctioned. This is the amount of the evih and in my 
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iiumfile opinion far, far lighter, than the incubus which now 
broods so heavily over us. 

Let the trial be made—it may succeed, and even if it does 
i}ot> it will have been a virtuous and Qhri^tian attempt; but if 
no men of influence and religion will set the example, they must 
be prepared for the consequences, with the consolation that 
they might have been prevented. As long as a reluctaHOlB to 
fight is considered disgraceful, so long wdll Duelling flourish; 
for however averse any individual may be, he is forced to shew 
his alacrity to shoot his companions, on the principle that “ the 
best mode of preserving peace is to be always ready for war.** 
A gentleman as society is now constituted, must be a Duellist: 
no one has the firmness singly to brave the contempt of the 
whole, and each might echo the sentiment of Erasmus, when 
comparing himself with Luther, he candidly admits, that “ every 
man has not the courage to make a martyr.”'^ 

I do not pretend to ofl'er this plan as a specific, nor should I 
be surprised if some even attempted to turn it into ridicule ; of 
such I have only to request, tliat before they reject my remedy, 
they will have the goodness to suggest a better. Something 
ought to be done if the generally received opinion be correct, 
that the evil is increasing in spite of our detestation of it. Would 
to God, that these few pages, 'might urge to active exertion 
those who possess both the will and the power to do good ! or 
if there be presumption in that hope, I shall be amply recom¬ 
pensed for the few hours of reflection they have cost me, if one 
pang of agony and suspense shall, through their intervention, 
be spared to the feeling heart of woman ; or if one tear the less 
be shed by a fond parent over the dapger, or fate of an affec¬ 
tionate son : or, above all, if one human Being shall be saved 
jrom appearing before the judgment seat of nis Creator, with 
the guilt of murder upon his soul. 

MARCIUS. 

* Jartui*s of Eraimo^ 

Tbe cm of CapUin Mailed and &Ir. Reddi«, related in the Bengal 
Hurkaro of the I3ih Ootol^ar from* in Engliah Paper is one more instanoa of the 
follv of DaelUng. Well may tbe Editof iOf the Spectator designate it a caaa 
comploa in ateurdity/' well may be oonsider ** affairs oi honour identical with 
the aiiUest pueriltuea.” For my psrt 1 rejoice ia such extraraganciea^tbey 
atraagthaa the cauM> 
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FROM THE PERSIAN OF HAFIZ, 

j ^ 6 ^ ^ W ^ ^ 

’Tis the same to me the light divine, 

And the flame upon the Quebres’ ahriae^ 

So passion tost am I : 

For by thy side, or far away, 

'tis for thy love alone 1 pray. 

Fur that alone 1 sigh. 

On thy lovely lip my life depends. 

Thy breath my soul from this %vorld sends: 

Why shuiiid it linger—why ? 

Btit wish, it gone, the spacious earth 
Has not a thing of scorn or worth, 

A hope, »iiibb does not die. 

Dead to the world for the love of thee 
There is not a pang in death for me, 

A ray of hope iii hfe: 

Disrobed of all, midst lords I stand, 

Nor raise my voice, mw wave my hand, 
lu scorned ambition’s strife. 

^Tift enough that thou must sway my fate. 

Sweet shrine, on which I for ever wait. 

And ga/.e in ecstacy ; 

For see the crowdsr which round thee move. 

All fiuntic in^their furious love: 

«• And where, and where am 1? 

I 

Wherever it is mjr»doftm to rove, 
lu the gloom belpw, in the light above. 

My portion is despair ; 

Then what to me is sad in hellj ^ 

Or bright where black-eyed houns dwell 
Unless my love be th^e. * 

O Hafiz sing of a lover’s pain 
With sweeter notes, in a warmer strain 
’Tis vain—all woraware weak ; 

For near my love or far away 

Nought else can chaim me or can sway* 

Oh that the heart could speak! 
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An imiiaiioji o f a pcuisag^e in the SkcJtnamah on the death of Furood, 
the Half Brother of Ky Kosroo, nlmn in baitle by order of Toos, 
the Leader of Ky Kosroo^s Army* 


Toos said, “ ’Tis evil fate alone 
“ That causes man to sigh and groan.”— 

He bade a regal tomb be built 

On the high peak where Furood's blood was spilt; 

A golden throne inside found place 
His sword, tiiereby, his mail, belt, mf^ce ; 

They washed with camphire, musk, and wine, 

Trtie body of the votith divine ; 

Embalm'd his head, and sadly .spread 
Rosewater on the valiant dead!— 

They plac’d and left him in his tomb ; 

Alas, the lion heart * alas, the tiar'd plume! 

On either side of him who tfled 
Untimely iti his hour of ptide, 

♦Zerasp and Itew, the knights he slew. 

Were stretch’d in funeral splendor too; 

While down the hoary beard of Toos 
Repentant tears of grief ran loose! 

I 

Such all must be at last, tho’ long 
We live I The stoutest of the throng, * 

The old, the young, the weak, the strong. 

All must rock before death’s sht^ck 
He is the wolf, and we the flock! 

The heart of stdne, the breast of steel. 

Tremble death’s cold grasp to feel; 

Leaflet and bough, tatn and tost low. 

Before the breath are flitng/'if death! 

Whether in joy we live. Or pain. 

None may a long space remain 
In this life, transitory, vain. 

And since we know life's biibH.'' soon must bursty 
Oh, let us count those bappie'St who go first .* 

May, 1829. & V, V. 

* 2eiMp sou of Toos and Raw his son-in-Uw, vrhon Toos sent to attack Furood- 
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PAKT THIRD, CH4PTER FoURTEENFTH. 

JTow Satan gave notice to Dr, ^austus of the end of his Life* 

The hour glass was now nearly run out, andthefour and twen¬ 
ty years of Dr. Faustiis, that is, the end and completion of his 
bond was now at hand. On this account, Satan took an oppor¬ 
tunity of appearing to him in the same shape as that in which he 
had entered into the bond with liini, shewed him his obligation 
and hand writing in w'hich he hadwitli his own blood made over 
lus soul and body, with irdbnnatioii that on the next night he 
would carry aw ay his forfeit, for which he desired the Doctor to 

be prepared. ^ 

How much affected the Doctorwasby this piece of intelligence 
is easy to be imagined*, repentance, remorse, fear, terror, anx¬ 
iety and distress, ah rushed upon him at once, he wander'd up 
and down, bemoaned himself and his dreadful situation, and wept, 
sobb'd, groaned, and cried and lamented the whole night. 

In this latneiitable situation there appeared to him his former 
spirit Me}#histophiles at midnight who spoke to him in a friendly 
way and comforU d him thus, My dear Faustus, do not be so down¬ 
cast at being obliged to go hence, consider that ifthouwert even to 
get thy hie again, yet it would not be long before thou shouldst be 
called to judgment, thou must at last die, be the time long or 
siiort, even were it a hundred years and though thou art now 
past all hope, yet I beseech thee to have a good heart, and bid 
thee heartily larewell. . 

W hen the Doctor saw that it could not be altered, and that 
Iho^dcvn insisted oTi his forfeiture and wouldnot be deceived, but 
wouIdT^rfrOnTy carry him away the next night, he rose up early 
in the morning, w tykei^a Jittle way out of town for about two 
hours, and alter returning to his house directed his former 
friends to he called once more as he had something of the ut¬ 
most consequence to impart. 

W'lien th<*y came, the Doctor fdteived them courteously and 
requested tliat they would w^Tk dut a little with him, as lie had 
some time to spare. 

His friends readily agreed and they went out together and 
held various scientilic discourses, and on their return the Doctor 
prepared an excellent dinn^sat down cheerfully ainung them 
and they enjoyed themselves very heartily till evening when 
th^ all, except the Doctor, prepared for their return. 

But the Doctor very civilly entreated that they would for this 
nnca s^y in their host’s house for the night, as it was tuo late im 
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go home and he had something farther particular to say. To 
this, as they could do no otherwise, they agreed. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN<rH. 

Of Dr. Fausttes* lasf request to his Frieutls. 

Tlie Doctor then proceeded as follow s,—you will now my dear 
friends go to rcvst and sleep secure and not allow yourselves to 
be disturbed, wduitever noise and uproar jou may hear in the 
house, and be neither alarmed nor terrified, for no mischief shall 
befall you pro\ide(l you do not attempt to rise out oi'bed ; but 
this would I beg of jou as a last request that wherever you find 
niy body you will cause it to be properly inlerr’d. Farewell niy 
dear friends and take example by my destruction, good night, 
what must be, shall be. 


CHAPTER snVENTKENTH. 

Of the horribte and an ful Death of Dr.Faustus. 

After their wisliing eacli otlier good lyglit, the guests one 
after the other advanced to the Doctor, and spoke in great con¬ 
sternation, Dear Doctor we heartily wish you a very good night, 
and since you expect nothing else than that the devil will this 
night dairy you away, so we entrhat you to take very good care 
of A ourself’. 

To this the Doctor weeping replied, All my dear friends it is 
all over witli me! and with these words he sank l>ack in a 
8WOon on the nearest chair, and so terrified them that they all ran 
to his assistance. 

In this state of terror they heard in the house a great distur¬ 
bance and uproar, at which they were the more terrified and 
said to each other, let us go from hence lest some evil befall 
tis^letusgo to bed, and this they did. Dut though they had done 
so, not one of them could sleep for fear of wliat might be the 
end of the Doctor, 

The moment the clock struck tw^elve* there rose a furious 
wind that raged and stormed as if it would tear up the bouse 
from its foundations. Whrf ^ould now be in greater terror than 
these Students, tliey wished tlie:iiselve.s ten miles off, and leaped 
from their beds in great fright, as they immediately heard in the 
Doctor’s bedroom a leari'ul hissing and blowing, as if ten thou¬ 
sand snakes were collected there, and their terror rose to a yet 
greater height at hearing a daskliig and crashing within and 
the poor Dretor cry Murder! once and no more* Instantly the 
wind rank and all was still. 

Scarce had the day dawned and day light filled the rooms 
when the Students all got up and went in terror to the Doctur’a 
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room to sec wimt had happened, but they had liardly opened the 
<lo(>r wlii ii they saw vvjtli horror his brains sli(-kin^ on the wall, 
hi s teelh lyinp^on the ^rcjund, and the most evident muYksof tlie 
devil having dashed him from one wall to the other. 

It may easily be believed how much the yomi*; ^entltnaen were 
terrihed at tins sight, more especially as after seeking for the 
body llirougli tliewliole house they (*ould not find it, at last after 
a long search they perceiv^ul it l^ing at a distance from the 
house, horribly mang]<^<l, for there was not one limb whole but 
all siiiaslied and broken, the head lorn oil*and the brains dashed 
out. They carried it with great awe to the house and began'to 
deliberate what tiirtlier to do. 

In the afternoon the priest attended to bury him, hut just as 
his body was let down into the ground, the wind got up with so 
mneh violence as if to drive every thing to destruction, and tJie 
body vanished in a nioihent so that not a trace of it was ever 


seen again. 


I’his wliolp account, as was acutclv conjectureH br an intlonatp friend of mine« 
mav rt*fV*r to some accident in Kau-^tUh' cbemical experiments. Could be have 
been nlnwu up in au aiiempi to make gunpo«vdvr wbich was then bej'iiining to bo 
known ' , 

VVe liave thus seen the lamentable enil^of the renowned Or. yanstus, and T her'* 
close iDv extracts from ibis ori*;!!!.^! picture of the inanner.s and opinions of a aemi« 
barbarous aj^e VVljeij we fleet ihat rlie truth of the story consists simply m this, 
tiiat haustus was tUo genius to whom the world n» iiulehted tor the ruestiuiabld 
iii5r<)>r-rv (»t' the art of punting, aini that the whole of his conjurations which ia 
the pie^(/banters hare assumed so forinidahie a character were probably 
nothin*.: luiir-* ihau a few triding pranks with a ma»ic>lantern and magnifying-giuss. 
It cannot I'Ui t>a a matter of ini*-rest lo ererv one w*ho srmpathtzes ib the leelingj 
ot hu nan nauire, to em|(iire bow such a yasl superstructure of fiction and exaggeriw 
tion ‘'lionlii hdVH been raised from iiiatenals so slend«'r. 

i (> 6.iy tnar it iirot>o from the ignorance ami buperstition of the age M^mdeed & 
suminarv aii-:>wer but it mat be doubteil whether it be equally satistactory, for ic 
anil (hat ignurnnoe and superstition arose, and liow thev 

wt<re directed to this parlicumr chanufil. To me it appears that these n aiideniiir^ 
of the imaglnaiton proceed j|roiuieur ^Her inability to conceive how the uperations 
of nature can be curried on ^itbout the perpetual intervention of an imuiaterial 
Tower. To explain hv an example. However fur we may carry uiir suppositions 
or theories respecting the of gruviry or unv of the other laws of the tiniverat* 

thev are onlv successive ste[>8 of a ladder which soon terminates. We alwavs 
arrive ar a point where it is absolutely iiecess^i^ to su{>pose the interference of a 
Tower totallv distinct from matter. Let ^ur iprecediug euccesston be long na 
We please, Still in tihs we must end at last, or else our theory is uianifcsily im¬ 
perfect, and the whole business of genuine Pbilosopfiy is to determine liie exact 
point wliere this introduction of iiufiiaierial ageucy must take ^ace. A convictioii 
of this truth IS perpetually kept alive ui the mind of a reflecting luun, but m iht* 
great mass of mankind u is apt to bee<ijme deadened. The regulariiy of the opera- 
« lions 111 the works of the creation rende^ us insensible to tlieir origin, we pasii 
them over hy merely consideiiiig that such ia the nature of ibiiigs, and thus whac 
is in truth the sirtmgest of all argumeuts for the uuremitted vigilanre ot an over¬ 
ruling Power, becofuea the cause of our neglecting the consideration of such a Bein^ 
altogether. But when our attentiou is arrested bv anv unasuul appearance, foe 
^hich we ue unable to assign those reasons which j^ppear saUJiacioiy m other 
'Closes, theu iLe courictiva of the aecessity of the preseuce of ou iminsienal 

' ^9 ) 
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Po«r«r retitrnt io all iti force, and aa men seldom atop at tbe juat point wIisq 
their paaaioQs are tbeir guides, we hurry boTOnd tbe maik, and fanrr the inter* 
ferenoe of innumerable iniioalerial beings where betore we were unwilling to allow 

of one* ( 

1 tbink it but justice to add that I was faroured with the uae of the Life of 

2>r. Faustue, from which my Extracts hare been made, bjr the liberality of the 
College of Fort WilUam, 


MASONIC STANZAS. 

ADDRESSED TO T. E. D. P. \ DEAR BROTHER NOW NO MORE. 

bV K. CALDCK CAMrU£X.L. 

1 . 

t will look for tlice, when the moniintj flinos 
Its tiist faint flush on the skvlark's \^in^s ; 

W lien the breeze blows cool o’er the fevered chock# 

WJiere the Kleepless night, hath left its streak; 

W hen tile shrill reveillee rings merrily, 

JFriend of my heart, 1 will look for thee ! 

11 . 

W'lien the night-owl seeks it» cobwebb'd cell 
In the mosque vviiere the bat and the vampire dwell # 

Wlien the lazy vulture fiaps his wing* 

On the old gray stone by the jungle-spring ;— 

When the flowers give out their scents to the bee# 

Friend of my heart, 1 will look for thee ! 

111 . 

And when pale eve, like a wimpled nnn. 

With dark srev hood comes slowlV on 
When the sun is crimsoning over tlie west. 

And the gale blows fresh over the tank’s cJeaj breast ;—7 
When the gay and the giddy abroad’^ve see. 

Friend of my heart, I will look for thee! 

IV. 

And yet once more, when the twiligWq;rey 
Leaves sombre night to hold her sway ;— 

W^hen the stars, lik^ ^ems in sport flung down 
On some funeral pal] fi'orv^a monarch's crown, 
spangle the heavens, all gloriously. 

Friend of my heart, I will look for thee ! 

V. 

Oh ! then do I gaze, in thaf^*.,«y honr. 

With many a hope, from my dreary tower; 

When tikonght exerts its iniltience ntost,— 

W^hen the world and the worldly to memory are lost,—• 
When love is no vision, nor friendship a dream, 

1 will look for ti&ee, by the moon’s soft gleam! ** 
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VI. 

For then, when the many are sunken deep 
In noi§y revel, or ^reamless sleep,-— 

^Ve meet, and talK. of a thou^'and things. 

Born in our hearts’ most secret spriijgs. 

And oiir converse turn to themes that ne'er 
iShall fail again on a mortars ear! 

VII. 

Oh! there are secrets, sweet yet dread. 

Symbols and signs of the living and dead,— 

That knit us in heart by a mystic chain 
Holy and pure as tlie viigin vein 
Of untouched gold, in a iiidden mine, 

I'hat hath never been kist bv the bold sunshine I 

vin. 

And in those hours, when the solemn night 
Js dark around us, we pray for light—* 

And muse on the mysteries deep that brood 
O'er the sacred rites of our ‘‘ Brotherhood 
Whilst our hearts Ovvu the sweet and peaceful spell 
That binds us together ,iho wisely and well! 

Sectuiderabad* 


THE CITY OF PALACES. 


TO THE 'EDIX0R OF THE CALCCTTA MAGAZINE. 

Sir,—W ith seytiments of surprise and disappointmenf, iro 

impartial notice of some features of this 
our City of Palaces^liich you deemed worthy of a place in tire 
last numl)er of y(Nn:‘*«noifilli1y,' should have been supposed by 
some of tlio most enl^tened of our brother citizens, an exposU 
fion—not of our hutl^t opinions, but of the faults and blemishes 
of the. (»bjects treafed of. However strange it may appear, we 
are, there rannot be a doubt, suppovsed to have had in view the 
condemnation and ridicule of al^, animate and inanimate, involv¬ 
ed in our critique : for one. review^er ' takes it to be a satiri¬ 
cal description while another ‘ itto be irony’—that 

is, in both instances, a ino<^eulogium of what ia our hearts we 
despise. 

Now we respectfully maintain that these assumptions are alto¬ 
gether gratuitous, from premises not warranting them: and 
we must be allowed to say, that with the objects before them to 
compaTh with the picture, there also, it^does seem rather a per- 
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verse predetermination trf) M'itlibold approval tlian any thin" 
foniuled on a prim iple of lair criticisiiK tliat has thus iiupus^iietl 
onr sinoerily, and tvilli it. wliat is of inlinileiy more importance, 
the excelltmee of those works whicli hi^;^e so nmcli of 

honoralile distinetion—to themselves iiuli\idual)y, and as <‘ol- 
3enti\el> composini^ it, to our Cit\. Uy jour o\m\ role of dis¬ 
avowal at tlie conclusion <»f the article, we arc half afraid that 
you too. Sir, have your inis^iv intjs : and alto^i tlu*r acknowledg¬ 
ing;’ ins we do that ‘ none arc so blind as those who uortt see,’ we 
liave come to the resolution of assurii.*; ^on, and oliicrs wlio 
Jiavc mistaken us. of otir sincere admiration (in the true sense 
of the word) of all and o\er\ tiling we vainlj supposed we w<re 
holding forth to the same universal fcclin;:;. \A’e were decidedly 
\vron<^ not t<» .<;ive onr name ; because there seems a probabiilly 
that, will* referenct* to it. a ^ood deal of the prevailing scepti¬ 
cism might have been removed. 

It was, as hinted in our former communication, our purpose 
to proceed to a further analysis of the objects inviting it, scat¬ 
tered in all directions around us: but we are evidently uuiit 
for what our vanity had leil us to attempt ; and while we regret 
this on the selfish score of wounded pride, we lament it as dis¬ 
couraging others from coming forward to exhibit what only re- 
Cjuircs to be seen and understood to he duly appreciated. W iio 
shall now" call attention to the innumerable bright conceptions 
and classical associations that on all sides court our consider¬ 
ation ? Who sliall sound the praises of tiie soaring genius 
xvhich raised that pile—the very glory even of Ohowringliee— 
with its crowning entablature adapting its proportions alike to 
the pila.sters rising troui the basement, ami to tlie columns of 
the centre floor, only half their altitude ? Who shall tell of the 
fluted antae of Loudon-Buildings ; of the no\V erecting Gjiaut, 
and of other edifices of that ' Strand’ we iwe so vani oi ? Wlio 
shall record that which is so plainly told liy the all-but-speaking 
^^tatue of Warren Hastings—the gifted, tic; persecuted Hastings ! 
Ijiltle did we dream, till this was sculptuftj^t, that the original 
was abject in mien, vulgar in person, and 1‘aniastic in aitire ! 
W ho amongst us was award,liefore, that the Kaslcrn costume 
of this great and much abused ii^ari, and that of the iniiiisierial 
Is'atives of his confidence, was a common blanket, of a fold and 
texture to ensure warmth in Siberia 7"^ Shame upon his accu¬ 
sers, who arrayed him in purple and fine linen, and depicted 
him as the spoiler and the prodig ..rf Could no more appro¬ 
priate site be found for this precious memorial, than the nar¬ 
row vestibule of the Town-Hall ? But wc arc wandering 

* TliA Mufti is clftarlj tht g^ntUman of tLe trio : and ha it a rery proper |>araoo 
^iu apice of his Joift, ati 
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from our purpose ; and shall again be Tieisvmderstood and mis¬ 
represented as the revilers instead of the eulogists of the objects 
'we so proudly dw^ell upon. You at least, avc trust, are at last 
assured we h^v^r painted] according to our un])ressions, in faith- 
iul colours. Referring your readers to any of our family for 
the probable truth of what we have advanced, 

We remain, with fixed regard, 

Your’s at command. 

Eyes and Opportunity, 


HENRY THE CREAT. 

A OUAMAlie skktch. 


IM tjavp tbpf' bp i\ mnr», if pop<?iblp, 

Aru) I«ppi> tii\^ tpinp^r, toi u bruve leveng# 
Ne'er come^ ttjo late. 


Olwa^t 


f ritP following BCPDP iH supposed to TaUf plar**. bntwpen tliP Emperor Henry the 
uiMi u t'liiittlilul udiieient, a lew d:ivs betorn the lormer’s abject submissiou to 
i'ope Gregory the 7ib Ounug the winter ol 1070 7.] 

SCENE—INTERUlK yl' A CASTl-E AT TUIBUR- 

f/( ;//*!/ and Cok)s:^iic disconrred. 

lirmy .—Whilst others flntferrd nye my wnyward youlhj 
Thou st() 0 (i*ht betwixt me ami ruv mad career, 

ft' 

And, with thy wisfloin. so«ii»ht\sl to chauge its course, 

'^I'hou causl not. tlicrofore, wonder tliat 1 seek 
I'iiat wary counsel, wdiich thy lengtJi of days. 

Hallowed by strict observance and a ken 
Into the heart and purposes of Man — 

Jlis aim and end- 7 *enahle thee to give. 

' iMil l&i^>erienee i have gained, my Lord, is yours-^ 
IMv sen ires—surh as Uiey are—1 pledge. 

And not less w illingly yVuiW stake rny life, 
lo ward off' l^t assail your peace. 

//.—See'st w)lot;ne, the straits to whieh Fm driven? 

C .—Full w(dl, yet. soon I tr*ist iiiVpIiege will be 
No more at variance with the Rop-;^ and llea\en. 

//—Wliat! dost tlnni tierin nis power derived from Heaven ? 

C. — I know m»t. liege ; but be of this assured. 

It recks not whether so derived or not.— 

Nince all men folh>w him. no donbt from zeal. 

Firmly believing that bis pow<^r*s from God, 

And some from foai <»r open hate to yon. 

But most, fand among these are found the Prelated 

Who, at your hands, iiivestitnre received 

liy ting and croisier, and whose lands ajj^ircid. 
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As fiefs ercleslastio, of Jilie empire) 

In hopes of liberty they’ll ne’er obtain. 

For he >vill place his foot upon their iiec^s 
Anil higher raise himseif by their debasiment. 

H .—Tlien let me know the counsel you propose; 
AVhetlier to Augsburgh thou would'sl have me go. 

There, like a ctiiiiiiial, to await the trial 
This haughty Priest propareth for his liege ? 

Or cal! to arms the few, t!ie faithful few. 

Who still remain obrJituit to my will. 

C.—Neither, my Lord, I’d have you o*er the Alps, 

W^itli ail ron\eiiient expedition. iia>te 

Unto the ca'tle i»f Caiiossa, where 

'I'he Pontilf with your cousin, holds his state. 

Where, they arrived, you straight must make your peace^ 
^V'^hatever terms inn Holiness require. 

How hard soe'er tlie exactions he demand, 

II. — (Cahuly.) *'■ ^V/iati i'cr terms his Holiness require. 
How hard soe'er the exactions he demand.^'* 

(PuriouslyJ Tin's to thy sovereign 1 tins to us! Begone 
Uest in oiir rage we dash thee ’gainst the w’alJ, 

Or with a traitor’s blood our eworth^defile, 

<7-—^Have patience, gracious liege and hear me out. 

H —Patience ! have I not patience, ngliteaus lleaveu ? 
Host thou not live? What! thinkest thou, old luan^ 

Thy treachery less merit.s that vile name. 

Because ’tis whi.spered in thy monarch’s ear. 

Than theirs who in the field their swords uplift 
Against lus throne, liis honour and his life? 

No : blacker, bloodier, baser far his guilt; 

Who, under frieiidship*B semblance, seeks to instil 
Into a trusting heart such damned advice— 

Begone, nor blast me with thy presence rnev 

(J .—Oh ! may you ne’er find reason lament 
This hasty treatment of a faithful friend, p 
For such, ray liege. I’ve ever been, I go—iv 
May heaven avert the storm which hangs above^'- 
And all its angels guard, my «ov’reign’s life! 

II, —Nay, stay, Cologne, tltout>halt not leave me yet j 
Fve always found thee faithful, H’en when those. 

Who had for years upon my bounty fed. 

And of whose life the tenure seemed to hang 
Upon the smile I graciously bestowy^’. 

Shrank, like base slaves, from me and my mischance^ 

Thou, long neglected, freely sought’st me out. 

C.—Then, hear me, monarch, and with calmness hear. 
You do not know t.li^ijnan with whom you deal. 

But 1 have known him and marked him well. 
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Thoiigli every change of his much-cliecqiisred life. 

And all his springs of action are to me 
Clear as the image in the tmruilled lake. 

Ambition iJ^is life—tl t air he breathes, 

And he hath tlial which makes ambition power,— 

I'he genius that from out events can snatch 
The hour or minute when kind Fortune smiles. 

And turn it to advantage. These an* qualities 
We have to fear, and fearing, guard against 
Nor less the keen and penetiating wit— 

'The austerity of life which good men love— 

'I’lie undaunted courage which no dangers fright— 

'J’lie firmness uhioh no obstacles can bend— 
llie headlong' fury where his passions lead— 

H. — (Intcrruptiiii:'.) In this enumeration of his parts, 
1 do not see the mark at v\hirii thou aiin'st— 
fcio tell me. whither lenthitli thy discourse? 

C. — It points to dafigers, not to be o’eicome— 

Since tliose, who should be fiietidly, Iiave proved false— 
But which bv caution \ou may vet a\oid. 

¥ 9 ¥ ¥ 

H ov>, though 1 dread to hear it, tell me, how ? 

C.—Wl) y as the traveller 041 Sahara's plains, 

Wlien he perceives tlie desert-wi^id approach. 

Whose breath is mortal; on the earth lie falls 
Atid there remains until its fury's spent— 

Jle rises then unscathed ? 

H .—Had he not done so. 

But boldlv stood, and dared its comina wrath? 

C. —^'ertain annihilation were his doom. 


H. —Oh! were my fun# like this tempest’s breath, /jit- 
I'o sweep rebellious vassals from the earth— 
l’I> 4 ;^(£u^hty P gnU jr soon—but words are idle— 

Proceed, t otogne. -x 

C ,—Your peace yith^oipe once made. 

And ab-^olutiou from tfitSPope obtained, 

1'iioNo w lib from holv j^l appear in arms, 

\\'ill straight agaivi'to tlieir allegiance turn. 

Descried liy his power, the Saxon Irbies, 

Who first i!ie standard of rebe^ioii raised, 

And called the willing Pontiff to their aid, 

Homage will gladly at your feet perform. 

li. —Heavens! We v\iU take such vengeance on their heads. 
Art e’en shall make onrovri* submission sweet. 

f/.—Your Majesty willne^r determine so— 

Oppressed and trampled on they rose in arms 
To claim the riglrts which nature gave to Man— 

Nay, frown not thus—it is my love that sp^ks, 

In ;daying them you slay your clioi^|t—blends. 

In their destruction lies yoiir osjiiffiy liege. 
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If.—Sp^ak plainly, if thoiiTt liave me ooitip^eliettd— 
F'or 1 am no interpreter of dreamii. 

C ,^—Qnwit them their ri|;hta^ you win them to your Jove 
\\ii place a barrier ’twixt the Poi>e and ^oii, f** 
W^hick neither fraud nor courage can siirtuount. 

if,—Tliy aim I now perceive—but paasiun guides^ 
knd» wizaiM-likoj doth fool me to its tvill. 

f?.—Think you, my lord, his active mind can rest 
rill the whole okristian world lie at his feet. 
Ak^kiiourledging his power sitpreiue o'er all? 
ihttd can this be. and not excite the hate 
And bitter jealousy of those, %\ho vitMv 
Their long-establisbed greatness a ieJcl to his ? 

Already eVn the clergy vent eompiaiuts. 

Seeing that he would rend them from their wivc;^, 

Aisd force upon them vows of celibacy. 

will bis haughty bearing give olFence 
»se proud Nobles who advuuie his power, 

:h tl^y believe by their exei lions gained ; 
be forsooth regards them as the tools 
Thfft hie cmploved to carve liis fatness out. 

Think of these thii»»s. and tliiiik of them as seeds 
Piron^which your humbled power^iit shoot nfresli, 
L$^,dihrub8 tile stronger for tlid priiner^s knife. 

^Thanks, thanks, CoI(»gne; now do I see thy dnft> 
lijS night will towards the Apennines; 

;s for the journey be prepared, 
partakers made of our intent, [£x^7 Colognti^ 
jWtivf Wnd and make my peace with Rome 
-i^dpremacy must be allowed— 

A^d Al^mil}on gained, e'en though the half' 

<lf my. ^W^hiohft &wett his bloated pride _ 

Meanwhwf h«be>iike a Volcano hid^. 

U^neath a «ml with richest vc^ure clotl^d— 
iiVhere nature midst her sweet profusion itigus—^ 

^balt He conceated behhid ft mask of sitii'<»s, 
l^noiiUty shall take the place of scorn, 

Awd.^jm^ek-eyed mercy*' tTiumf>h o'er revenge, 

Tl»l op^Sritunity, who sits at wat^ji, 

eyes that look a thousand ways at onc^e, 

!AAd ^hat catch the faintest breath of souud, 

!with unerring finger to the bour« 

Wmn wrongs, a mouftrch’i^ wrqii^B, vengeance find. 
1 coi^, proud piiestd%;^:kh(ni]jty ^ 

Myself to humble church and tliee; 

sun, that rises bright, lit cln^s may set-^ 


-*■ v..‘ 




And I may catch thc^^ftt advantage yet. 


W, W. 


* R 1 S 








